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PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  present  Manual,  I  have  kept 
one  object  steadily  in  view.  It  has  been  my  simple 
aim,  to  answer  the  question,  “  What  is  Budhism,  as  it 
is  now  professed  by  its  myriads  of  votaries?”  A 
deep  interest  in  •  the  subject ;  intense  application  ; 
honesty  of  purpose ;  a  long'  residence  in  a  country 
where  the  system  is  professed  ;  a,  daily  use  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  from  which  I  have  principally  translated  ;  and 
constancy  of  intercourse  with  the  sramana  priests ; 
have  been  my  personal  advantages  to  aid  me  in  the 
undertaking.  In  nearly  all  other  respects,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  I  have  been  placed  have  been 
unfavourable.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  my 
investigations,  I  have  had  to  exercise  a  laborious 
ministry  ;  ■  with  the  exception  of  one  brief  interval,  I 
have  been  at  a  distance  from  any  public  library;  I 
have  received  no  assistance  from  any  society,  literary 
or  religious,  though  that  assistance  has  not  been  un¬ 
asked ;  my  acquaintance  with  the  lore  of  Europe  is 
limited ;  and  I  have  had  little  or  no  access  to  recent 
publications  on  subjects  of  Asiatic  literature.  I  have 
been  charged  by  my  friends,  with  great  temerity  in 


risking,  unaided,  the  publication  of  the  present  work  ; 
but  the  same  spirit  that  animated  me  to  ptirsue  my 
task,  year  after  year,  in  the  solitude  of  an  eastern 
village,  has  urged  me  onward,  to  complete  my  under¬ 
taking,  in  the  issue  of  the  Manual  now  sent  forth,  from 
a  more  privileged  residence  in  my  native  land. 

My  previous  work,  on  Eastern  Monachism,  describes 
the  discipline,  rites,  and  present  circumstances  of  the 
Budhist  priesthood.  All  the  reviewers  who  have  no¬ 
ticed  it,  have  spoken  of  it  in  favourable  terms ;  and  I 
am  sincerely  grateful  for  the  encouragement  that, 
from  this  source,  1  have  received.  To  avoid  a  seem¬ 
ing  egotism,  in  quoting  from  myself,  I  have  restricted 
to  the  Index  all  reference  to  its  pages.  Inadvertently, 
a  few  sentences  that  have  appeared  in  it,  are  inserted 
in  the  Manual.  By  a  perusal  of  both  these  works, 
the  student  -will  be  prepared  to  understand  the  general 
outline  of  the  system ;  as,  although  its  literature  is 
elaborate,  its  elementary  principles  are  few. 

The  native  authors  are  not  studious  of  method; 
and  it  is  a  formidable  task  to  reduce  their  materials  to 
order.  The  arrangement  I  have  adopted  may  be  open 
to  objection ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  is 
the  first  attempt  to  form  an  analysis  of  the  deeds  and 
doctrines  attributed  to  Gotama.  In  the  first  two  chap¬ 
ters  I  have  described  the  various  worlds  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  their  cycles  of  decay  and  renovation ;  their 
terrene  continents  ;  thejr  abodes  celestial ;  their  places 
of  torment ;  and  the  men,  the  divinities,  the  demons, 
and  the  other  orders  of  being,  by  whom  they  arc  seve- 
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rally  inhabited. .  It  is  necessary  to  understand  these 
matters,  or  the  sequel- will  be  an  impenetrable  mystery. 
The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the. 
origin  of  the  present  race  of  men,  with  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  description  of  the  teachings  of  Gotama  and 
his  disciples  on  the  subject  of  caste.  He  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  other  Budhas,  in  “  numbers  without 
number,”  some  of  whose  acts  are  detailed  in  the 
fourth  chapter.  Gotama  became  a  Bodhisat,  or  a 
candidate  for  the  Budhaship,  myriads  of  ages  before 
his  birth  as  a  prince  in  Magadha;  and  in  the  fifth 
chapter  we  have  his  history  during  some  of  these  pre¬ 
vious  states  of  existence.  This  is  followed  by  a  notice 
of  his  ancestors,  tracing  his  lineage,  by  the  race  of  the 
sun,  from  the  first  king.  In  the  legends  of  his  life, 
we  learn  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  ;  the  promise 
of  his  youth,  his  marriage,  and  his  subsequent  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  world  ;  his  contest  with  the  powers  of 
evil ;  the  attainment  of  the  Budhaship,  by  which  he 
received  the  supremacy  of  the  universe,  with  un¬ 
limited  power  to  do  or  to  know ;  his  first  converts ; 
his  principal  disciples ;  the  most  celebrated  of  his  acts 
during  a  ministry  of  forty-five  years  ;  the  distribution 
of  his  relics  ;  and  a  detail  of  Iris  dignities,  virtues,  and 
powers.  The  concluding  chapters  present  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  ontology  and  ethics  of  Budbism,  as 
they  are  understood  by  the  modern  priesthood,  and 
now  taught  to  the  people. 

In  confining  myself,  almost  exclusively,  to  transla¬ 
tion,  I  have  chosen  the  humblest  form  in  which  to  re- 
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appear  as  au  author.  I  might  have  written  an  ex¬ 
tended  essay  upon  the  system,  as  it  presents  a  rich 
mine,  comparatively  unexplored ;  or  have  attempted 
to  make  the  subject  popular,  by  leaving  out  its  extra¬ 
vagances,  and  weaving  its  more  interesting  portions 
into  a  continued  narrative ;  but  neither-  of  these 
modes  would  have  fulfilled  my  intention.  They 
would  have  enabled  me  only  to  give  expression  to  an 
opinion ;  when  I  wish  to  present  an  authority.  I 
have  generally  refrained  from  comment ;  but  in  order 
thereto,  have  had  to  lay  aside  matter  that  has  cost  me 
much  thought  in  its  preparation. 

The  attentive  reader  will  observe  numerous  discre¬ 
pances.  These  occur,  in  some  instances,  between  one 
author  and  another ;  and  in  others  between  one  state¬ 
ment  and  another  of  the  same  author.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  omitted  any  great  feature  of  the 
system ;  unless  it  be,  that  I  have  not  given  sufficient 
prominence  to  the  statements  of  my  authorities  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  body,  and  to  their  reflections  on  the 
offensive  accompaniments  of  death.  It  is  probable 
that  a  careful  review  of  insulated  portions  of  the 
work  will  discover  errors  in  my  translation ;  as  in 
much  of  my  labour  I  have  had  no  predecessor ;  but  I 
have  never  wilfully  perverted  any  statement,  and  have 
taken  all  practicable  methods  to  secure  the  utmost 
accuracy.  In  the  ontological  terms  I  have  usually 
adopted  the  nomenclature  of  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly, 
of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  Ceylon.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  the  writings  of  that  gentleman  are 
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so  limited;  as  they  are  an- invaluable  treasure  to  the 
student  of  Budhism. 

Not  without  some  emotion,  and  with  sincere  hu¬ 
mility  on  account  of  the  imperfections  of  my  work,  1 
now  conclude  my  oriental  researches.  They  were 
commenced  in  my  youth ;  more  than  a;  quarter  of  a 
centuiy.  has  rolled  over  during  their  progress;  and 
they  have  been  constantly  carried  on,  with  more  or 
less  earnestness,  until  the  present  moment.  By  the 
messengers  of  the  cross,  who  may  succeed  me  in  the 
field  in  which  it  was  once  my  privilege  to  labour,  this 
Manual  will  be  received,  I  doubt  not,  as  a  boon  ;  as  it 
will  enable  them  more  readily  to  understand  the. 
system  they  a.re  endeavouring  to  supersede,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Truth.  I  see  before  me,  looming 
in  the  distance,  a  glorious  vision,  in  which  the  lands 
of  the  east  are  presented  in  majesty ;  happy,  holy,  and 
free.  I  may  not ;  I  dare  not,  attempt  to  describe  it ; 
but  it  is  the  joy  of  my  existence  to  have  been  an  in¬ 
strument,  in  a  degree  however  feeble,  to  bring  about 
this  grand  consummation.  And  now,  my  book,  we 
part ;  but  it  shall  not  be  without  a  fervent  prayer  that 
God  may  speed  thee. 

Keighley  s  JVov .  3 Oth,  1852. 
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A  MANUAL  OF  BUDHISM. 


I.  THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 


I.  The  cycles  of  chronology  are  reckoned  by  asankyas  a); 
a  word  that  conveys  the  idea  of  innumerable,  incalculable, 
from  a,  negative,  and  sanhija ,  number,  that  of  ■which  the  sum 
or  quantity  can  be  determined. 

The  number  of  the  years  to  which  the  life  of  man  is  ex¬ 
tended  never  remains  at  one  stay.  It  is  always  on  the  in¬ 
crease  or  undergoing  a  gradual  diminution;  but  it  never 
exceeds  an  asankya  in  length,  and  never  diminishes  to  less 
than  ten  years ;  and  the  progress  of  the  change  is  so  slow  as 
to  be  imperceptible,  except  after  long  intervals  of  time.  A 
decrease  in  the  age  of  man  is  attended  by  a  correspondent 
deterioration  in  his  stature,  intellect,  and  morals. 

From  the  time  that  man’s  age  increases  from  ten  years  to 
an  asankya,  and  again  decreases  from  an  asankya  to  ten  years, 
is  an  antah-kalpa  (2).  Eighty  antali-kalpas  make  a  maha- 
kalpa.  There  is  a  species  of  cloth,  fabricated  at  Benares,  of 
•the  cotton  that  is  unequalled  in  the  delicacy  of  its  fibre.  Its 
worth,  previous  to  being  -used,  is  unspeakable  ;■  after  it  has 
been  used,  it  is  worth  30,000  nila-karshas  (of  the  value  of 
20  or  30  small  silver  coins)  ;  and  even  when  old,  it  is  worth 
12,000  karshas.  Were  a  man  to  take  a  piece  of  cloth  of  this 


most  delicate  texture,  and  therewith  to  touch,  in  the  slightest 
possible  manner,  once  in  a  hundred  years,  a  solid  rock,  free 
from  earth,  sixteen  miles  high,  and  as  many  broad,  the  time 
would  come  when  it  would  be  worn  down,  by  this  imper¬ 
ceptible  trituration,  to  the  size  of  a  mung,  or  undu  seed. 
This  period  would  be  immense  in  its  duration ;  but  it  has 
been  declared  by  Budlia  that  it  would  not  be  equal  to  a  maka- 
kalpa. 

II.  There  are  innumerable  systems  of  worlds  ;  eaoh  system 
having  its  own  earth,  sun,  moon,  &c.  (3).  The  space  to 
which  the  light  of  one  sun  or  moon  extends  is  called  a  sak- 
wala.  Each  sakwala  includes  an  earth,  with  its  continents, 
islands,  and  oceans,  and  a  mountain  in  the  centre  called  Maha 
M4ru ;  as  well  as  a  series  of  hells  and  heavens,  the  latter 
being  divided  into  dewa-lokas  and  brahma-lokas.  The  sak- 
walas  are  scattered  throughout  space,  in  sections  of  three 
and  three.  All  the  sakwalas  in  one  section  touch  each  other, 
and  in  the  space  between  the  three  is  the  Lok&ntarika  hell. 
Each  sakwala  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  wall  of  rock,  called 
the  sakwala-gala. 

Were  a  high  wall  to  be  erected  around  the  space  occupied 
by  a  hundred  thousand  kelas  of  sakwalas  (each  kela  being 
ten  millions),  reaching  to  the  highest  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
whole  space  filled  with  mustard  seeds,  a  rishi  might  take 
these  seeds,  and  looking  towards  any  of  the  cardinal  points, 
throw  a  single  seed  towards  each  sakwala,  until  the  whole  of 
the  seeds  were  exhausted ;  but  though  there  would  be  no  more 
seeds,  there  would  still  be  more  sakwalas,  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  to  which  no  seed  had  been  thrown,  without  reckoning 
the  sakwalas  in  the  three  other  points. 

The  sakwala  systems  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 1. 
Wisayak-s^tra,  the  systems  that  appear  to  Budha.  2.  Agny&- 
sdtra,  the  systems,  a  hundred  thousand  kelas  in  number,  that 
receive  the  ordinances  of  Budha,  or  to  which  the  exercise  of 
his  authority  extends.  3.  Jammak-s^tra,  the  systems,  ten 
thousand  in  number,  in  which  a  Budha  may  be  born  (between 
the  birth  in  which  he  becomes  a  claimant  for  the  Budhaship, 
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or  a  Bddhisat,  and  the  birth  in  which  he  attains  the  supre¬ 
macy),  or  in  which  the  appearance  of  a  Budha  is  known,  and 
to' which  the  power  of  pirit,  or  priestly  exorcism,  extends. 

There  are  three  other  sections  into  which  each  sakwala  is 
divided:— 1.  Arupawachara,  the  lokas,  or  worlds,  in  which 
there  is  no  perceptible  form.  ’  2.  Rupawachara,  the  worlds  in 
which  there  is  form,  but  no  sensual  enjoyment.  3.  Kama- 
wachara,  the  worlds  in  which  there  is  form,  with  sensual  en¬ 
joyment.* 

Every  part  of  each  sakwala  is  included  in  one  or  other  of 
the  following  divisions  : — 1.  Satwa-loka ;  the  world  of  sen¬ 
tient  being.  2.  Awakasa-lolca ;  the  world  of  space,  the 
empty  void,  the  far-extended  vacuum.  3.  Sanskara-loka, 
the  material  world,  including  trees,  rocks,  &c. 

III.  At  the  base  of  each  sakwala  is  the  vacuum  called 
Ajat&k&sa,  above  which  is  the  W&-polowa,  or  world  of  wind, 
or  air,  960  yojanas  in  thickness ;  the  world  of  air  supports 
the  Jala-polowa,  or  world  of  water,  480,000  yojanas  in  thick¬ 
ness  ;  and  immediately  above  the  world  of  water  is  the  Maha 
Polowa,  or  the  great  earth,  240,000  yojanas  in '  thickness, 
which  is  composed  of  two  superior  strata,  viz.  the  Sala,  or 
Gal-polowa,  consisting  of"  hard  rock,  and  the  Pas-polowa, 
consisting  of  soft  mould,  each  of  which  is  120,000  yojanas  in 
thickness.  The  under  surface  of  the  earth  is  composed  of  a 
nutritious  substance  like  virgin  honey.  In  the  centre  of  the 
earth  is  the  mountain  called  Maha  M4ru  (4),  which,  from  its 
base  to  its  summit,  is  168,000  yojanas  in  height.  On  its  top 
is  the  dewa-loka  called  Tawutis4,  of  which  Sekra  is  the  regent, 
or  chief.  Between  Maha  Meru  and  the  rocks  at  the  extreme 
circumference  of  the  earth  are  seven  concentric  circles  of 
rocks  (5),  each  circle  diminishing  in  height  as  it  increases  in 
extent.  Between  the  different  circles  of  rocks  there  are 
seas  (6),  the  waters  of  which  gradually  decrease  in  depth, 
from  Maha  Meru  to  the  outermost  circle,  near  which  they  are 
only  one  inch.  In  the  waters  of  these  seas  there  are  various 
species  of  fish,  some  of  which  are  many  thousands  of  miles 


In  each  earth  there  are  four  dwipas,  or  continents,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  have  faces  of  the  same  shape  as  the  conti¬ 
nent  in  which  they  are  born.  1.  Uturulcurudiwayina  (7), 
in  shape  like  a  square  scat,  and  8,000  yojanas  in  extent,  on 
the  north'of  Maha  Meru.  2.  Purwawid6sa,  in  shape  like  a 
half-moon,  and  7,000  yojanas  in  extent,  on  the  east  of  Maha 
Mfeu.  3.  Aparagodana,  in  shape  like  a  round  mirror,  and 
7,000  yojanas  in  extent,  on  the  west  of  Maha  Mfou.  4. 
Jambudwipa,  three-sided,  or  angular,  and  10,000  yojanas  in 
extent,  on  the  south  of  Maha  Meru.  Of  these  10,000  yoja¬ 
nas,  4,000  are  covered  by  the  ocean,  3,000  by  the  forest  (8) 
of  Him  ala  (the  range  of  the  Himalayan  mountains),  and  3,000 
are  inhabited  by  men. 

The  sakwala  in  which  Gotama  appeared  is  called  magul, 
festive,  or  joyous,  because  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  su¬ 
preme  Budha  is  ever  bora ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the 
most  sacred  continent  in  this  sakwala  is  Jambudwipa.  In 
the  centre  of  this  continent  is  the  circle  called  Bodhi-man- 
dala,  which  is,  as  it  were,  its  navel ;  and  this  circle  is  so 
called  because  it  contains  the  bodha,  or  bo-tree,  under  which 
Gotama  became  a  Budha. 

In  the  earlier  ages,  there  were  199,000  kingdoms  in  Jam¬ 
budwipa  ;  in  the  middle  ages,  at  one  time,  84,000,  and  at 
another,  63,000  ;  and  in  more  recent  ages  about  a  hundred. 
In  the  time  of  Gotama  Budha  this  continent  contained 
9,600,000  towns,  9,900,000  seaports,  and  56  treasure  cities. 

IV.  The  sun  and  moon  continually  move  through  the 
heavens  in  three  paths,  accompanied  by  the  stars  that  are  in 
the  same  division  of  the  sky  (9).  The  sun  gives  light  to 
the  whole  of  the  four  continents,  but  not  at  the  same  time. 
Thus,  when  it  rises  in  Jambudwipa,  it  is  in  the  zenith  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Purwawidesa,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is 
setting  in  Uturukuru,  and  it  is  midnight  in  Aparagod&na. 
Again,  when  the  sun  rises  in  Aparagodana,  it  is  mid-day  in 
Jambudwipa,  sunset  In  Purwawidesa,  and  midnight  in  Uturu¬ 
kuru.  When  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  go  to  the  other  side  • 
of  the  circle  of  rocks  nearest  to  Maha  Meru,  called  Yugand- 
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hara,  they  appear  to.  set  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jambudwipa. 
The  sun  and  moon  are  at  regular  intervals  seized  by  the 
asurs  Rahu  and  Ketu ;  and  these  periods  are  called  gralianas, 
or  seizures  (eclipses).  The  declination  of  the  sun  is  caused 
by  its  gradually  passing  once  in  each  year,  from  Maha  M4ru 
to  the  extreme  circumference  of  the  sakwala,  and  from  the 
extreme  circumference  to  Maha  M4ru. 

V.  There  are  six  dewa-lokas  (worlds  in  which  there  is  the 
enjoymant  of  happiness),  and  sixteen  brahma-lokas  (in  which 
the  enjoyment  is  of  a  more  intellectual  character,  gradually 
verging  towards  supreme  tranquillity  and  utter  unconscious¬ 
ness).  (1 0).  Under  the  rock  Maha  Meru  is  the  residence  of 
the  asurs.  The  principal  liarakas  (places  of  suffering)  are 
eight  in  number  (11). 

VI.  The  earth,  inhabited  by  men,  with  the  various  conti¬ 
nents,  lokas,  and  sakwalas  connected  with  it,  is  si^uect  alter¬ 
nately  to  destruction  and  renovation,  in  a  series  of  revolutions, 
to  which  no  beginning,  no  end,  can  be  discovered.  Thus  it 
ever  was  ;  thus  it  will  be,  ever. 

There  are  three  modes  of  destruction.  The  sakwalas  are 
destroyed  seven  times  by  fire,  and  the  eighth  time  by  water. 
Every  sixty-fourth  destruction  is  by  wind. 

When  the  destruction  is  by  the  agency  of  fire,  from  the 
period  at  which  the  fire  begins  to  burn  to  the  time  when  the 
destruction  is  complete,  and  the  fire  entirely  burnt  out,  there 
are  20  antah-kalpas.  This  period  is  called  a  sangwartta- 
asankya-kalpa. 

From  the  period  at  which  the  fire  ceases  to  burn  to  the 
falling  of  the  great  rain  (12)  by  which  the  future  world  is  to 
be  formed,  there  are  20  antah-kalpas.  This  period  is  called 
a  sangwarttastayi-asankya-kalpa. 

From  the  first  falling  of  the  seminal  rain  to  the  formation 
of  the  sun,  moon,  rocks,  oceans,  &c.,  there  are  20  antah- 
kalpas.  This  period  is  called  a  wiwartta-asankya-kalpa. 

After  the  elapse  of  20  antah-kalpas  more,  a  great  rain 
begins  to  fall ;  and  this  period  is  called  a  wiwarltastayi- 
asankya-kalpa.  f 
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Thus  there  are  four  great  cycles  of  mundane  revolution  : 
— 1.  Of  destruction  (as  the  names  given  to  the  four  asankya- 
kalpas  respectively  signify).  2.  Of  the  continuance  of  de¬ 
struction.  3.  Of  formation.  4.  Of  the  continuance  of  forma¬ 
tion.  These  four  asankya-kalpas  make  a  maha-kalpa. 


1.  An  Asanhja. 

Were  all  the  mould  of  which  the  Great  Earth  is  composed  to  be 
counted  in  molecules  the  size  of  the  seed  called  tibbatu ;  or  all  the 
water  of  the  four  great  oceans,  in  portions  diminutive  as  the  rain- 


From  the  time  that  the  age  of  man  increases  from  ten  yearsf  to 
an  asankya,  and  decreases  from  an  asankya  to  ten  years,  is  an  antah- 
kalpa.  Were  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  .increase  in  elevation  at 
the  rate  of  one  inch  in  a  thousand  years,  and  the  process  to  continue 
in  the  same  proportion,  the  elevation  would  extend  to  twenty-eight 
miles  before  the  antah-kalpa  would  be  concluded. 

Twenty  antah-kalpas  make  an  asankya-kalpa. 

Four  asankya-kalpas  make  a  maha-kalpa. 

To  one  antah-kalpa  there  are  eight  yugas,  four  of  which  are 
called  utsarppani  and  four  arppani.  The  four  utsarppani  yugas 
are  progressive,  and  are  therefore  called  tirdhamukha ;  but  the  four 
arppani  are  retrograde,  and  are  therefore  called  adhomukha.  From 


ch  theBudhas. 
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through  the  sky  for  the  space  of  60  yojanas,  and  strikes  against  the 
rock  Tiyaggala.  This  frock  it  has  broken  by  its  immense  force ; 
and  after  this  it  -violently  rushes  on  a  further  space  of  50  yojanas, 


issues  forth  from  his  golden  cave,  and  ascends  a  rock,  he  places  his 
paws  towards  the  east,  breathes  through  his  nostrils  with  a  noise 
like  the  thunder,  shakes  himself  like  a  young  calf  at  its  gambols, 
that  he  may  free  his  body  from  dust,  and  then  roars  out  amain.  His 
voice  may  be  heard  for  the  space  of  three  yojanas  around.  All  the 
sentient  beings  that  hear  it,  whether  they  be  apods,  bipeds,  or  quad¬ 
rupeds,  become  alarmed,  and  hasten  to  their  separate  places  of  re¬ 
treat.  He  can  leap  upwards,  in  a  straight  line,  four  or  eight  isubus, 
each  of  140  cubits ;  upon  level  ground  he  can  leap  15  or  20  isubus  ; 
from  a  rock,  60  or  80.  When  the  kokila  begins  to  sing,  all  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  are  beside  themselves.  The  deer  does  not  finish 


nninin  u 


high,  which  has  four  branches  ;  and  the  whole  space  that  the  tree 
covers  is  300  yojanas  in  circumference.*  From  the  trunk  and  the 
four  branches  large  rivers  continually  flow.  During  the  whole  of 
the  kalpa  in  which  the  world  is  renovated,  it  bears  an  immortal 
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10  grahanas,  seizures  (or  eclipses).  It  moves  in  a  path  called 
Megha,  which  is  2,250,000  yojanas  in  circumference.  It  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  dewas  of  rain,  called  Abra ;  the  dbwas  of  dew, 
called  Mahika ;  the  dewas  of  mist,  called  Dhtima ;  the  dewas  of 
dust,  or  motes,  called  Raja ;  and  the  asur  Rahu.  The  regent  ol' 
the  moon  descended  to  take  refuge  in  Gotama  Budha,  when  at¬ 
tacked  by  Rahu.  ' 

When  the  course  of  the  moon  is  straight,  it  moves  more  slowly; 
when  it  is  cross-wise,  it  passes  along  more  swiftly.  Whep  the  dark 
p6ya,  or  day  of  the  new  moon,  has  come,  the  sun  moves  in  one  day 
the  distance  of  100,000  yojanas  from  the  moon;  on  the  second  day, 
the  moon  appears  like  a  line,  at  which  time  the  sun  is  distant  from 
it  200,000  yojanas ;  from  this  time  it  daily  becomes  larger,  until  on 
the  atawaka,  or  first  quarter,  it  appears  like  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
the  upper  part  not  being  seen,  because  it  is  hidden  or  overpowered 
by  the  sun’s  rays.  On  the  paholawaka,  or  day  of  the  full  moon, 
the  sun  being  at  a  distance  of  1,500,000  yojanas  from  the  moon,  the 
solar  rays  are  not  able  to  overpower  the  lunar  brightness,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  entire  circle  of  the  moon  is  seen.  On  the  day  after  the  • 
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who  hare  garments  adorned  with  gold,  and  are  mounted  on  horses 
shining  like  gold.  The  d£wa  is  arrayed  and  mounted  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  shining  like  a  kela-laksha  of  golden  lamps,  keeps, 
guard  over  the  northern  division  of  the  sakwala. 

There  are  in  all  six*  dewa-lokas  : — 1.  Chaturmaharajika,  in  which 
one  day  is  equal  to  50  of  the  years  of  men;  30, of  these  days  make 
a  month,  and  12  of  these  months  a  year;  and  as  the  dewas  live 
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in  the  following  order 

',  the  figures  denoting  the  number  of  maha 

kalpas  in  the  age  of  the  brahmas 

inhabiting  the  several  lob  as. 

1.  Brahma  Parisadya 

one-tbird 

9.  Subhakimnaka  . 

64 

2.  Brahma  Purohita  . 

one-half 

10.  Wehappala  .  . 

500 

3.  Maha  Brahma 

.  1 

11.  Asanyasatya®  . 

500 

4.  Parittabha  .  .  . 

.  2 

12.  Awiha  .  .  . 

.  1000 

5.  Apramana  . 

.  4 

13.  Atappa  .  .  . 

.  2000 

6.  Abhassara  .  .  . 

.  8 

14.  Sudassa  .  .  ., 

.  4000 

7.  Parittasubha  .  . 

.  16 

15.  Sudassi  .  .  . 

.  8000 

8.  Appramanasubha  . 

.  32 

16.  Akanishtaka  .  . 

.  16,000 

The  arupa-brahma-lokas  f  are  four  in  number,  and  the  inhabitants 
live  according  to  the  number  of  maha  kalpas  here  enumerated : — 

1.  Akasananchayatana  ....  *20,000  ’ 

2.  Winyananchayatana  ....  40,000 

3.  Akinchannyayatana  ....  60,000 

4.  Newasannyanasannyayatana  .  80,0001 

Thus  if  the  ages  in  the  six  dewa-lokas  and  twenty  brahma-lokas 
be  added  together,  it  will  give  a  total  of  231,628  maha  kalpas, 
12,285,000,000  years. 


11.  The  Narakas. 

There  are  eight  principal  narakas,  or  places  of  torment : — 1.  San- 
jiwa.  2.  Kalasutra.  3.  Sanghata.  5.  Itowrawa.  5.  Maha  Row- 
rawa.  6.  Tapa.  7.  Pratapa.  8.  Awiohi.  They  are  each  10,000 
yojanas  in  length,  breadth,  and  height.  The  walls  are  nine  yojanas 
in  thickness,  and  of  so  dazzling  a  brightness  that  they  burst  the 
eyes  of  those  who  look  at  them,  even  from  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yojanas.  Each  hell  is  so  enclosed  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
escape  from  it.  There  are  in  all  136  narakas,  and  the  whole  are 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.§ 


«  The  inhabitants  of  this  world  remain  during  the  full  period  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  16ka  in  a  state  of  unconscious  existence.— Gogerly,  Joum. 


Ceylon  Branch  Royal  As.  Soc. 

t  The  inhabitants  of  these  worlds  have  no  rftpa,  no  bodily  : 

+  The  inhabitants  of  this  world  are  in  a  state  neither  full; 
yet  altogether  unconscious.  It  is  the  last  of  the  spiritual  w 
nearest  approximation  to  nirwana.  Gogerly,  ib. 

§  The  names  by  which  the  place  of - 

frequently  designated,  are  --  ‘x- - T~” 

they  refer  was  supposed  to  1 


r _ „  for  the  wicked  is  m 

.  themselves  evidence  that  the  locality  to  wh 

situated  within  the  earth,  or  in  some  place  c. 
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Under  the  great  bo-tree,  at  the  depth  of  100  yojanas,*  is  the  roof 
of  Awichi,  the  flames  from  which  hurst  forth  beyond  the  walls,  and 
rise  tp  the  height  of  100  yojanas.  There  are  16  narakas  called 
Osupat,  exterior  to  Awichi,  four  on  each  side.  The  distance  from 
the  centre  of  Awichi  to  the  outermost  part  of  the  Osupat  narakas 
is  19,400  gows,  and  at  this  part  they  verge  .upon  the  great  sea. 
By  the  power  of  the  beings  who  suffer  in  Awichi,  the  doors  of  the 


cold.  The  darkness  is  incessant,  except  in  the  time  of  a  supreme 
Budha,  when  occasionally  the  rays  proceeding  from  his  person,  and 
filling  the  whole  of  the  10,000  sakwalas,  are  seen;  but  this  ap¬ 
pearance  is  only  for  a  moment,  like  the  lightning,  no  sooner  seen 
than  gone. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sanjiwa  live  500  years,  each  year  being  the 
same  length  as  a  year  in  Chaturmaharajika,  so  that  their  age  is 
160,000  kelas  of  the  years  of  men.  In  Kalasutra  the  age  is 
1,296,000  kelas  of  years.  InSanghata  it  is  one  prakoti  ai)d  368,000 
kelas.  In  Rowrawa,  it  is  eight  prakotis  and  2,944,000  kelas.  In 
Maha  Rowrawa,  it  is  sixty-four  prakotis  and  3,568,000  kelas.  In 
Tapa,  it  is  530  prakotis  and  8,416,000  kelas.  In  Awichi  it  is  an 
entire  antah-kalpa. 

1 2.  The  Periodical  Destruction  and  Renovation  of  the  Universe. 

The  rain  that  falls  at  the  commencement  of  a  kalpa  is  called  sam- 
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sakwal®  rocks,  Himala  forests,  rocks  encircling  Mem,  heavens,  suns, 
and  moons,  will  be  involved  in  this  destruction,, which  will  extend 
to  the  brahma-lokas ;  whosoever  would  escape  from  this  calamity, 
let  him  assist  his  parents,  respect  his  superiors,  avoid  tile  five  sins, 
and  observe  the  five  obligations.”*  The  beings  in  the  world,  in 
great  fear,  approach  the  dewa,  and  ask  him  whether  he  has  learnt 


beneath  the  earth,  arifl  tears  "tip  rocks  that  ai 
hurling  them  into,  the  air,  and  destroying  t' 
earth  against  earth,  Himala  against  Himala 
sakwala-gala  against 'sakwala-gala,  dewa-loka  against  dewa-loka, 
until  the  whole  are  destroyed.  This  destruction  includes  all  places 
between  the  world  of  men  and  the  ninth  brahma-loka,  called  Sub- 
hakirariaka,  which  is  10,123,400  yojanas  above  the  earth.  The 
jala-polowa  is  blown  into  the  air,  and  entirely  disappears.  Finally, 
from  the  world  of  men  to  the  tenth  brahma-loka,  called  Wehappala, 
is  13,320,600  yojanas  ;  and  the  whole  space  between  Ajatakasaand 
the  tenth  brahma-loka  disappears ;  it  is  abandoned  by  all  beings, 
and  becomes  dark  and  void.  The  dewas  are  born,' through  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  meditative  rite  called  bhawana,  in  the  brahma-lokas 
that  survive  the  destruction.  The  beings  in  the  narakas,  through 
the  power  obtained  from  their  karma,  or  moral  action,  are  born  in 
the  naraka  of  some  other  sakwala ;  or  in  an  dkasa,  or  aerial  abode, 
.formed  by  the  same  power.  There  are  other  beings  that  by  the 
power  of  the  rite  called  wayokasina  are  horn  in  the  brahma-lokas  ; 
or  if  stilljunder  the  power  of  demerit,  the  merit  they  have  received 


prevailed,  men  are  cut  off  by  disease  ;  when  enmity,  by  turning  their 
weapons  against  each  other ;  and  when  ignorance,  by  famine. 

In  every  instance,  so  complete  is  the  destruction,  that  no  remains 
whatever  of  the  sakwalas  are  to  be  found,  not  even  anything  answer- 
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As  all  the  systems  of  worlds  are  homogeneous,  so  axe  the 
orders  of  being  by  whom  they  are  inhabited ;  the  various 
distinctions  that  are  now  presented  being  only  of  temporary 
duration.  With  the  exception  of  those  beings  who  have 
entered  into  one  of  the  four  paths  leading  to  nirwana,  there 
may  be  an  interchange  of  condition  between  the  highest  and 
lowest.  He  who  is  now  the  most  degraded  of  the  demons, 
may  one  day  rule  the  highest  of  the  heavens ;  he  who  is  at 
present  seated  upon  the  most  honorable  of  the  celestial 
thrones  may  one  day  writhe  amidst,  the  agonies  of  a  place  of 
torment  :  and  the  worm  that  we  crush  under  our  feet  may, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  become  a  supreme  Budha.  When  any 
of  the  four  paths  are  entered,  there  is  the  certainty  that  in  a 
definite  period,  more  or  less  remote,  nirwana  will  be  obtained; 
and  they  who  have  entered  into  the  paths  are  regarded  as  the 
noblest  of  all  tbe  intelligences  in  the  universe.  Hence  our 
earth,  in  the  time  of  a  supreme  Budha,  or  when  the  sacred 
dharmma  is  rightly  understood  and  faithfully  observed,  is 
the  most  favored  of  all  worlds;  the- priests,  or  those  who 
observe  the  precepts,  assume  a  higher  rank  than  any  other 
order  of  being  whatever ;  and  there  is  an  immeasurable  dis¬ 
tance  between  even  the  most  exalted  of  the  dewas  or  brahmas 
and  “  the  teacher  of  the  three  worlds,”  who  is  supreme. 


Exclusive  of  the  supreme  Budhas,  the  various  orders  of 
intelligence  include — 1.  Pase-Budhas.  2.  Rahats.  3.  Dewas. 

•  _  4.  Brahmas.  5.  Gandharwas.  6.  Garundas.  7.  Nag  as. 
8.  Yakas.  9.  Khumbandas.  10.  Asurs.  11.  Rdkshas. 
12.  Pretas,  and  other  monsters.  13.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Yarakas :  in  addition  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  the  fish  of  the  waters,  and  beings  engendered  from 
.  filth  and  excrement.  The  three  superior  classes  are  dewas, 
j  brahmas,  and  men.  Among  men  appear  sidhas,  who  can 
perform  wonders  by  the  aid  of  herbs  and  other  medicinal 
substances  and  preparations  ;  widyadharas,  who  can  exercise 
the  same  powers  by  the  aid  of  mantras,  or  charms;  and 
rishis,  who  can  exercise  the  same  powers  through  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  certain  rites  and  austerities.  These  orders  are  divided 
into  five  gati,  or  conditions  ; — 1.  D4wa,  divine.  2.  Manusya, 
human.  3.  Prdta,  monstrous.  4.  Tirisan,  brute.  5.  Niraya, 

1 1  infernal. 

!j'  I.  The  Pase-Budhas  are  sages  of  wondrous  power,  who 
j;  never  appear  at  the  same  time  as  a  supreme  Budha ;  yet  in 
1  the  kalpa  in  which  there  is  no  supreme  Budha  there  is  no 
!,  Pase-Budha(l).  They  attain  to  their  high  state  of  privilege 
i  by  their  own  unaided  powers.  Their  knowledge  is  limited ; 
i  but  they  never  fall  into  any  error  that  would  involve  the 
transgression  of  the  precepts.  In  the  five  gradations  of 
being  enumerated  by  Nagasena,  the  Pas4-Budhas  are  placed 
•  between  the  rahat  and  the  supreme  Budha.  Their  relative 
dignity  may  be  learnt  from  the  announcement,  that  when 
alms  arc  given  to  them  it  produces  greater  merit  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  than  when  given  to  the  rahats ;  and  that  when 
given  to  the  supreme  Budhas  it  produces  greater  merit  by 
sixteen  times  sixteen  than  when  given  to  them.  The  su¬ 
preme  Budhas  reveal  the  paths  leading  to  nirwana  to  all 
beings;  but  the  Pas6-Budhas  can  only  obtain  nirwana  for 
themselves.  They  cannot  release  any  other  being  from  the 
miseries  of  successive  existence.  They  cannot  preach  the 
perfect  bana,  even  as  the  dumb  man,  though  he  may  have 
seen  a  remarkable  dream,  cannot  explain  it  to  others ;  or  as 


the  savage,  who  enters  a  city  and  is  sumptuously  fed  by  some 
respectable  citizen  who  meets  with  him,  is  unable,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  forest,  to  give  his  fellow-savages  an  idea  of  the 
taste  of  the  food  he  has  eaten,  because  they  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  food  of  the  same  hind.  But  although  they  cannot 
teach  others,  they  may  themselves  attain  to  a  perfect  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  four  pratisambhidas,  or  modes  of  supernatural 
illumination.  They  can  give  precepts  so  as  to  lessen  the 
power  of  the  sensuous  principle ;  but  they  cannot  entirely 
destroy  it.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  priests  in  Ceylon  who  belong 
to  the  sect  of  the  Amarapuras,  not  to  follow  the  observances 
of  the  Pase-Budhas,  unless  they  have  received  the  sanction 
of  Gotama. 

II.  The  fourth  of  the  paths  leading  to  nirw&na  is  called 
arya,  or  aryahat.  The  ascetic  who  has  entered  this  path  is 
called  a  Bahat.  He  is  free  from  all  cleaving  to  sensuous 
objects.  Evil  desire  has  become  extinct  within  him,  even  as 
the  principle  of  fructification  has  become  extinct  in  the  tree 
that  has  been  cut  down  by  the  root,  or  the  principle  of  life 
in  the  seed  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  fire. 
The  mind  of  the  rahat  is  incapable  of  error  upon  any  subject 
connected  with  religious  truth ;  though  he  may  make  mis, 
takes  upon  common  subjects,  or  from  allowing  the  faculty  of 
observation  to  remain  in  abeyance.  There  are  five  great 
powers  that  the  rahat  possesses  : — 1.  Irdhi,  or  the  power  of 
working  miracles ;  he  can  rise  into  the  air,  overturn  the 
earth,  or  arrest  the  course  of  the  sun.  2.  The  power  to  hear 
all  sounds,  from  whatever  being  proceeding.  3.  The  power 
to  know  the  thoughts  of  other  beings.  4.  The  power  of 
knowing  what  births  were  received  in  former  ages.  5.  The 
power  of  knowing  what  births  will  be  received  by  any  being 
in  future  ages.  But  all  rahats  do  not  possess  these  powers 
in  an  equal  degree  of  perfection.  The  rahat  is  subject  to 
bodily  pain ;  nevertheless,  his  mind  is  free  from  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  pain,  such  as  agitation,  sorrow,  or  unsub¬ 
missiveness  ;  as  the  trunk  of  the  tree  remains  unmoved  in  the 
storm,  though  the  branches  may  be  subject  to  violent  oscil- 
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lations.  This  high  state  of  privilege  was  sometimes  received 
in  an  instant ;  as  when  the  ascetic  Nigrodha  became  a  rahat 
whilst  his  hair  was  being  cut  off  to  prepare  him  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  priesthood.  But  in  other  cases  it  required  a 
long  and  laborious  exercise  of  discipline ;  the  facility  of  ac¬ 
quirement  being  ruled  by  the  amount  of  merit  received  in 
former  births.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  Budhism,  the  rahatship 
was  attained  by  females.  At  his  death,  the  rahat  invariably 
enters  nfrw&na,  or  ceases  to  exist.  As  the  cause  of  re-pro- 
duction,  karma,  is  destroyed,  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to 
enter  upon  any  other  mode  of  existence ;  the  concretive  power 
that  binds  together  the  elements  of  existence  is  now  wanting ; 
the  effect  ceases,  from  the  evanishment  of  the  cause.  To 
make  a  false  profession  of  the  attainment  of  rahatship  is  one 
of  the  four  crimes  that  involve  permanent  exclusion  from  the 
priesthood. 

III.  The  moment  that  man  loses  the  aid  of  induction,  and 
enters  into  the  unseen  world,  Iris  littleness  becomes  manifest ; 
and  yet  in  no  department  of  investigation  has  he  pursued  his 
course  with  more  complacency,  or  allowed  his  imagination  a 
revelry  more  unrestrained.  But  the  bolder  the  flight  he  has 
taken,  the  less  has  he  brought  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  listened  to  his  reveries  ;  as  all  his  creations 
are  only  a  repetition  of  what  any  one  may  see  in  the  every¬ 
day  world ;  or  they  are  airy  nothings ;  or  they  are  an  un¬ 
natural  jumble  of  tilings  that  have  no  affinity,  and  can  never 
be  really  conjoined.  New  arrangements  he  can  form;  and 
when  he  has  accomplished  this  simple  task,  he  beguiles  him¬ 
self  into  the  bclief®that  he  has  emanated  a  new  existence. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  part  of  heathenism  that  is  less  inte¬ 
resting  than  its  description  of  other  worlds  ;  and  in  no  light 
does  it  appear  so  absurd  as  in  its  accounts  of  the  creatures 
by  which  they  are  inhabited.  The  Pase-Budhas  and  rahats 
are  equally  partakers  of  humanity ;  but  we  must  now  iiass 
on  to  the  consideration  of  the  unearthly  and  the  monstrous. 

The  dewas  of  Budhism  do  not  inhabit  the  dtiwa-lokas  ex¬ 
clusively,  as  in  the. world  of  men  there  are  also  dewas  of 


trees,  rocks,  and  the  elements.  They  resemble  the  saints  of 
the  Romanists,  or  the  kindred  dii  minores  of  a  more  ancient 
faith,  as  they  are  beings  who  were  once  men  but  are  now 
reaping  the  reward  of  their  prowess  or  virtue.  They  re¬ 
side  in  a  place  of  happiness ;  but  do  not  possess  the  higher 
attributes  of  divinity.  They  receive  birth  by  the  appari- 
tional  form,  are  subject  to  various  passions,  and  in  size  are 
more  than  colossal  (2).  Their  number  must  be  incalculable 
by  the  numeration  of  mortals ;  as  many  myriads  of  myriads 
are  represented  as  being  present  when  Gotama  delivered 
the  discourse  called  Maha  Samaya,  in  the  hall  of  Kutagara, 
near  his  native  city  of  Kapilawastu.  When  the  acquisition 
of  merit  in  previous  births  has  been  small,  the  d£was  be¬ 
come  subject  to  fear  as  they  approach  the  period  in  which 
they  are  to  pass  into  some  other  mode  of  existence.  Thus 
Sekra  himself,  the  ruler  of  Tawutisa,  previous  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  upon  which  he  heard  the  sacred  bana  from  the  lips  of 
Gotama  (by  which  he  received  merit,  and  thereby  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  period  of  his  reign),  became  greatly  sorrowful 
when  he  reflected  that  he  was  about  to  leave  the  pleasures  he 
had  so  long  enjoyed.  But  the  dewas  who  possess  a  greater 
share  of  merit  are  free  from  fear,  as  they  know  that  when 
they  are  re-born  it  will  be  in  some  superior  state  of  exist- 

The  functions  of  the  dewas  are  of  varied  character,  and  in 
some  instances  inconsistent  with  the  powers  attributed  to  “  the 
three  gems.”  They  endeavour  to  prevent  the  acquirement 
of  merit  by  those  whom  they  fear  will  supplant  them  in  the 
possession  of  the  various  pleasures  and  dignities  they  respec¬ 
tively  enjoy  (3).  They  take  cognizance  of  the  actions  of  men, 
as  we  learn  from  the  legend  of  the  guardian  deities  (4).  They 
sympathize  with  those  who  act  aright,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
nobleman  Wisakha  (5) ;  and  punish  those  by  whom  they 
themselves  are  injured  (6),  or  those  who  insult  and  persecute 
the  faithful  (7). 

The  grand  principles  of  Budhism  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  the  existence  of  any  other  orders  of  being  beside  those 
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that  inhabit  our  earth,  and  are  perceptible  to  the  senses ;  and 
it  would  agree  better  with  the  genius  of  the  system  pro- 
,  pounded  by  Gotama,  to  suppose  that,  like  other  sceptics,  he 
believed  in  neither  angel  nor  demon,  than  to  imagine  that 
the  accounts  of  the  dewas  and  other  supernatural  beings  we 
meet  with  in  works  called  Budhistical  were  known  at  its  first 
. ,  promulgation.  All  the  accounts  of  his  interviews  with  d^was 
' '  and  brahmas,  as  well  as  those  which  represent  these  agencies 
as  listenin'g  to  his  words  and  doing  him  homage,  must,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say,  have  been  the  product  of  a  more  recent 
age.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  enunciated  the  mun¬ 
dane  system  now  attributed  to  him,  and  have  spoken  of  other 
worlds,  which  his  disciples  peopled  with  imaginary  beings, 
in  deference  to  vulgar  prejudice  or  from  pride  of  office, 
ji.  making  them  ancillary  to  the  exaltation  of  the  sage  in  whose 
|j  glory  they  so  K_';ely  participated.  There  is  the  greater 
|  !  reason  to  belief,  e  that  this  class  of  legends  has  been  grafted 
t  ,  upon  Budhism  from  a  foreign  source ;  as  nearly  the  whole  of 
j  ■  them  may  he  traced  to  opinions  that  are  common  to  almost 
!  every  scht_ '  fhat  arose  among  the  Hindus  in  the  period  that 
'  succeeded  the  age  of  Gotama.  We  have  a  similar  process  in 
;  the  hagiology  of  all  the  ancient  churches  of  Christendom; 

I .  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  3  ews  and  Mussulmans,  which 
came  not  from  the  founders  of  the  systems,  hut  from  the 
perverted  imaginations  of  their  followers  in  after  days. 

In  some  instances  the  names  of  the  ddwas  and  brahmas  are 
the  same  as  those  we  meet  with  among  the  records  of  Brah¬ 
manism  ;  but  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  confound  the 
religion  of  the  Pitakas  with  that  of  the  Puranas.  Budhism 
knows  nothing  of  an  infinite  nihility  like  Brahm ;  nor  of 
Brahma,  the  creator,  Vishnu,  the  preserver,  or  Siva,  the  de¬ 
stroyer.  Maha  Brahma  is  simply  the  ruler  of  a  bralima-loka. 
Sekra  is  the  dewa  most  frequently  introduced  into  the  tales 
and  legends  with  which  I  ilhistical  works  abound ;  hut  he 
is  represented  rather  as  lining  the  servant  of  the  faithful, 
than  as  receiving  their  adoration  or  as  the  object  of  their 
prayers.  The  honour  that  the  Budhisfs  who  best  understand 
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their  religion  pay  to  the  dewas  is  extremely  small.  The 
priests  believe  themselves  to  be  higher  than  the  most  exalted 
of  these  celestial  agencies.  There  are  d£w&las  (places  of 
worship  dedicated  to  the  dewas)  in  nearly  every  village  in 
the  Singhalese  provinces  of  Ceylon;  but  there  are  few  in¬ 
stances,  if  any,  in  which  a  temple  is  dedicated  to  any  d£wa 
who  is  prominently  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Budhists  ;  which  is  an  additional  proof  that  the  whole  system 
is  an  unauthorised  adjunct,  being  either  engrafted  upon 
Budhism  from  the  practices  of  the  Brahmans,  or  brought 
down  from  the  times  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  bana 
into  Ceylon.  The  further  we  go  back,  and  the  more  respect¬ 
able  our  authority,  the  less  we  find  of  the  d&was ;  and  in 
many  instances  their  introduction  is  so  clumsily  brought 
about,  and  their  design,  so  apparent,  as  not  to  deceive  any 
but  the  most  unreflective  mind. 

There  is  little  to  excite  the  affection  of  men  for  the  dewas, 
beyond  the  sympathy  that  one  intelligence  feels  for  another. 
The  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  brought  before 
them  as  possessing  mighty  and  mysterious  powers  ;  or 
as  exercising  a  genial  influence  in  some  particular  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  economy ;  or  as  the  inventors  of  some  art, 
science,  or  instrument  that  ministers  to  the  general  comfort. 
But  the  Budhist  regards  the  world  as  being  under  the  go¬ 
vernance  of  an  authority  over  which  the  dewas  have  no  con- 
troul;  and  the  native  of  India  would  despise  rather  than 
reverence  the  being  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  manual 
exercises,  even  in  their  most  pleasing  or  beneficial  form.  The 
dewas  are  feared  rather  than  loved  ;  and  if  their  aid  is  asked, 
it  is  in  sullenness  or  with  ill-concealed  contempt. 

In  many  of  the  accounts  that  are  given  us  of  the  attempts 
of  the  dewas  to  prevent  the  rishis  and  others  from  attaining 
the  high  rank  that  their  merit  would  ensure  if  permitted  to 
go  on  to  its  full  development,  we  have  a  parallel  to  the  envy 
with  which  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  looked  upon  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  man  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  that  they  re¬ 
garded  as  being  exclusively  their  own  heritage.  The  story 
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of  Prometheus  was  of  most  terrible  import  to  all  who  wished 
to  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  common  mortality ;  and  the 
lesson  it  teaches  is  heard,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  in 
almost  every  tradition  of  the  mythic  age. 

IV.  The  inhabitants  of  the  brahma-lokas  have  attained  to 
a  more  exalted  state  than  the  dewas.  In  the  worlds  in  which 
they  have  sensuous  enjoyment,  they  are  brighter  and  larger 
than  the  d6was,  have  a  larger  retinue,  more  extensive  riches, 
and  live*to  a  greater  age.  The  rupa  (the  aggregate  of  the 
elements  that  constitute  the  body)  of  the  Brahmas  differs 
from  that  of  men,  and  is  one  peculiar  to  themselves.  They 
are  insensible  to  heat  and  cold,  and  are  entirely  free  from 
sexual  passion.  They  have  attained  their  present  state  of 
exaltation  by  the  exercise  of  the  rite  called  dhyana ;  and 
when  the  age  allotted  to  them  has  passed  away,  they  may  be 
bom  as  men,  as  animals,  or  in  any  other  world.  In  some  of 
the  worlds  they  are  self-resplendent,  traverse  the  atmosphere, 
and  have  purely  intellectual  pleasures.  In  the  arupa  worlds, 
four  in  number,  they  have  no  bodily  form.  In  all  the 
worlds,  except  one,  they  have  a  conscious  state  of  being ;  in 
one,  they  are  unconscious ;  and  in  another,  they  are  in  a  state 
“  not  fully  conscious,  nor  yet  altogether  unconscious.” 

The  chief  of  the  brahma-lokas,  Sampati  Maha  Brahma  (8), 
continually  exercises  the  four  following  volitions :  1.  Of 
friendship ;  thus  wishing.  May  all  beings,  having  received 
the  same  merit  as  myself,  enjoy  an  equal  reward.  2.  Of 
compassion;  thus  wishing.  May  all  beings  be  released  from 
the  four  hells,  and  become  happy.  3.  Of  tenderness ;  thus 
wishing,  May  all  who  are  born  in  the  brahma-lokas  retain 
their  happiness  throughout  a  long  period.  4.  Of  equity ; 
thus  wishing.  May  all  beings  receive  the  reward  of  their  own 
proper  merit.  But  far  higher  than  the  Maha  Brahma  who 
exercises  these  volitions  is  the  lord  of  the  three  worlds, 
Budha. 

V.  The  Gandh&rwas  reside  in  the  loka  called  Chaturma- 
harajika.  Their  bodies  are  sixteen  yojanas  high.  They  are 
choristers  and  musicians,  and  when  sent  for  they  can  go  to 
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any  loka  that  they  may  minister  to  the  amusement  of  the 
dewas. 

VI.  The  Garundas  have  the  shape  of  immense  birds,  and 
are  represented  as  being  great  enemies  to  the  n&gas. 

VII.  The  Nagas  reside  in  the  loka  under  the  Trikuta 
rocks  that  support  Meru,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  world  of 
men.  They  have  the  shape  of  the  spectacle-snake,  with  the 
extended  hood  (coluber  naga) ;  but  many  actions  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  them  that  can  only  be  done  by  one  possessing  the 
human  form.  They  are  demi-gods,  and  have  many  enjoy¬ 
ments  ;  and  they  are  usually  represented  as  being  favourable 
tfPBudha  and  his  adherents ;  but  when  their  wrath  is  roused, 
their  opposition  is  of  a  formidable  character.  If  their  name 
be  derived  from  the  root  naga,  a  mountain,  it  may  have  re¬ 
ference  to  the  place  of  their  abode,  under  M£ru.  There  is 
a  race  of  people  called  Nagas  residing  upon  the  elevated 
region  between  Assam  and  Manipur,  who  are  said  to  be 
universally  dreaded  for  the  devastations  they  commit  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
mythological  nagas  may  have  had  their  origin  in  the  fears 
produced  by  the  ravages  of  the  ancient  mountaineers.  Ano¬ 
ther  name  by  which  they  are  known,  nayas,  bears  a  consider¬ 
able  resemblance  to  that  of  the  rtitScc,  naiades  of  the  Greeks, 
who  also  resided  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams.  “  As  vigilant 
as  a  naya  who  guards  a  hidden  treasure,”  is  a  common  ex¬ 
pression,  giving  to  these  beings  the  same  office  that  is  borne 
by  the  genii  of  the  Arabs.  Even  in  England  there  is  a 
current  opinion  that  near  abbeys  and  other  old  places  there 
are  treasures  watched  over  by  snakes. 

VII.  The  Yakas  are  not  to  be  classed  with  devils,  though 
this  is  their  popular  designation.  They  are  beings  whose 
karma  has  placed  them  in  the  situation  they  now  occupy  in 
the  scale  of  existence ;  but  many  of  their  acts  might  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  dewas,  as  many  of  the  acts  of  the  dewas 
might  be  attributed  to  them,  without  any  appearance  of  im¬ 
propriety  (9).  The  Singhalese  have  a  great  dread  of  their 
power,  and  in  times  of  distress  the  yakadura,  or  devil- 
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dancer,  is  almost  invariably  called  upon  to  overcome  their 
malignity  by  his  chaunts  and  charms  ;  but  these  practices  re¬ 
ceive  no  sanction  from  Gotama,  and  in  some  instances  are 
condemned,  especially  when  the  life  of  any  animal  is  offered 
in  sacrifice.  Though  some  of  them  are  malignant,  and  reject 
the  authority  of  their  ruler,  “even  as  in  the  kingdom  of 
Magadha  the  thieves  rebel  against  the  king  and  his  ministers,” 
their  enmity  is  to  be  overcome  by  exorcism  not  by  sacrifice. 
The  dwfflling-place  of  the  yakas  is  not  in  the  narakas ;  so 
that  they  are  not  spirits  condemned  to  ceaseless  torments  like 
the  devils  of  revelation  ;  they  are  found  in  the  earth,  and  in 
the  waters,  and  form  one  section  of  the  guards  round  tfe 
mansion  of  Sekra.  They  many,  and  delight  in  dances, 
songs,  and  other  amusements ;  their  strength  is  great ;  and 
some  of  them  are  represented  as  possessing  splendour  and 
dignity.  There  are  instances  in  which  they  have  entered  the 
paths  that  lead  to  nirwana ;  and  in  one  birth,  after  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  Budhaship,  Gotama  was  himself  a  yaka. 
After  his  reception  of  the  Budhaship,  there  came  to  him  one 
night,  when  his  residence  was  on  the  eagle-peak  near  Baja- 
gaha,  the  guardian  deities  of  the  four  quarters,  attended  by  a 
large  retinue.  “  Some  of  the  yak&s  worshipped  him  and  sat 
down ;  others  sat  down  after  having  had  pleasing  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  ;  others  merely  bowed  themselves  with  elevated 
clasped  hands  and  sat  down ;  some  announced  their  names 
and  race ;  and  others  sat  down  in  silence.  When  they  were 
seated,  their  great  king,  W'essawano,  thus  addressed  Budha  ; 
There  are,  my  lord,  some  demons  of  great  power  who  are 
opposed  to  Budha,  and  others  who  are  attached  to  him; 
there  are  some  demons  of  the  middle  order  who  are  opposed 
to  Budha,  and  some  who  are  attached  to  him ;  there  are 
some  demons  of  the  lowest  order  who  are  opposed  to  Budha, 
and  some  who  are  attached  to  him.  What  is  the  reason, 
my  lord,  that  many  demons  are  opposed  to  Budha  ?  Budha, 
my  lord,  has  preached  abstinence  from  destroying  life,  from 
theft,  from  lewdness,  from  lying,  and  from  intoxicating 
drinks,  which  cause  irreligion.  Many  demons,  my  lord, 


do  not  abstain  from  destroying  life,  from  theft,  from  lewd- 
ncss,  from  lying,  and  from  intoxicating  drinks  which  cause 
irreligion,  and  they  are  dissatisfied  and  displeased  with  these 
doctrines.  My  lord,  there  are  disciples  of  Budha  who  reside 
in  solitary  parts  of  forests,  free  from  noise  and  tumult,  in 
quiet  and  retirement,  remote  from  men.  In  those  retired 
places  demons  of  great  power  reside,  who  are  opposed  to 
the  doctrines  of  Budha.  Therefore,  my  lord,  to  placate 
them,  learn  the  atanatiya  defence,  or  pirit,  by  Which  the 
priests  and  priestesses,  the  male  and  female  (lay)  disciples, 
may  be  preserved,  defended,  kept  free  from  harm,  and  live 
igjpeace.  Budha  silently  consented  to  his  request.  Then 
the  great  king,  Wessawano,  perceiving  that  Budha  silently 
consented,  spake  the  atanatiya  defence.”  After  it  had 
been  recited,  the  demon  king  declared,  that  “  if  any  priest 
or  priestess,  male  or  female  disciple,  fully  and  perfectly 
learn  this  defence,  none  of  the  amanusa  (not-men),  no  male 
or  female  yaka,  &c.,  will  approach  him  with  an  evil  design, 
whether  walking,  standing,  sitting,  or  reclining.” — Rev.  D. 
J.  Gogerly,  Ceylon  Triend,  iii.  21. 

IX.  The  Khumbandas,  who  guard  the  palace  of  Sekra 
on  the  south,  are  monsters  of  immense  size  and  disgusting 

X.  The  Asurs  reside  under  Meru  (10).  There  were  for¬ 
merly  contests  carried  on  between  them  and  the  dewas  of 
Tawutisa,  but  when  Manamanawakaya  became  Sekra,  they 
were  finally  defeated,  and  from  that  time  have  been  kept  in 
subjection.  The  four  guardian  deities  of  that  loka,  with 
their  attendants,  are  appointed  to  their  respective  offices  that 
they  may  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  asurs. 

There  are  many  allusions,  even  in  the  most  sacred  of  the 
Pali  writings,  to  the  seizure  of  the  sun  and  moon  by  the 
asurs  Rfihu  and  Ketu.  In  the  performance  of  the  pirit  ex¬ 
orcism,  the  following  extract,  entitled  Chanda  Pirit,  or  the 
Moon’s  Protection,  is  read  from  the  Pitakas  : — “  Thus  I 
heard.  Budha  resided  in  the  garden  of  Anathapindika,  in 
Jatawany,  near  Sawatti.  At  that  time  the  god  Chanda  (the 
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moon)  was  seized  by  the  asur  Rahu  (i.e.  the  moon  was 
eclipsed).  Then  the  god  Chanda  remembering  Budha,  at 
that  moment  spake  this  stanza  :  0  conquering  Budha,  I  adore 
thee !  thou  art  perfectly  free  from  evil !  I  am  in  distress  ;  be 
thou  my  refuge !  Then  Budha  spake  this  stanza  to  the  asur 
Reihu.on  behalf  of  the  god  Chanda:  Rahu!  Chanda  has 
taken  refuge  in  the  holy  Tatagata.  Release  Chanda  !  Budha 
' !  ■  compassionates  the  world.  Then  the  asur  Rahu  released 
the  god  Chanda,  and  immediately  fled  to  Wepachitti  (the 
chief  of  the  asurs)  and  stood  trembling  and  affrighted  by  his 
'  side ;  when  Wepachitti  addressed  R&hu  in  the  following 
stanza :  Rahu,  why  did  you  suddenly  release  Chanda  ?  whyt> 
have  you  come  trembling  and  stand  here  affrighted  ?  My 
head  (replied  Rahu)  would  have  been  split  into  seven  pieces ; 
I  should  have  had.  no  comfort  in  my  life  ;  I  have  been  spoken 
!  to  by  Budha  in  a  stanza ;  otherwise  I  would  not  have  released 
'  Chanda.” — Gogerly ;  Ceylon  Friend,  ii.  228.  There  is  a 
i similar  narrative,  entitled  Suriya  Pirit,  or  the  Sun’s  Pro- 

The  asurs  have  been  compared  to  the  Titans  and  Giants  of 
'the  Greeks,  as  in  stature  they  are  immensely  greater  than 
; .  any  other  order  of  being  ;  and  as  they  are  connected  with 
I  eclipses  and  made  war  with  the  d4was,  there  appears  to  bo 
’  some  ground  for  the  comparison ;  it  being  generally  agreed 
that  the  giants  were  personifications  of  the  elements,  and  that 
'  their  wars  with  the  gods  refer  to  the  throes  of  the  world  in 
its  state  of  chaos. 

SI.  The  Rakshas  resemble  the  yakfls  ;  but  they  have  not, 
like  them,  the  power  to  assume  any  shape  that  they  choose. 
When  appearing  to  men,  they  must  assume  their  own  proper 
form.  They  live  principally  in  the  forest  of  Him&la,  and 
feed  on  the  flesh  of  the  dead,  whether  of  beasts  or  of  men. 

XII.  The  Pretas  inhabit  the  Lokantarika  naraka  (11). 
In  appearance  they  are  extremely  attenuated,  like  a  dry  leaf. 
There  are  some  pr6tas  that  haunt  the  places  near  which  they 
had  formerly  lived  as  men ;  they  are  also  found  in  the 
suburbs  of  cities,  and  in  places  where  four  ways  meet,. 


XIII.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Narakas  endure  intense 
misery ;  and  it  was  declared  by  Gotama  that  those  who  trans¬ 
gress  the  precepts  will  be  born  in  these  worlds  (12).  To  tell 
the  fcarfulness  of  their  affliction  is  difficult  ;  it  is  like  the 
joining  together  of  all  evil  tilings ;  it  is  not  possible  rightly 
to  declare  it.  A  priest  having  asked  Gotama  to  explain  it  by 
comparison,  the  sage  proceeded  thus : — “  A  man  who  has  com¬ 
mitted  some  great  offence  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
king,  who  commands  that  early  in  the  morning  h%  shall  be 
pierced  by  a  hundred  spears.  This  is  done  ;  but  at  noon  the 
monarch  is  told  that  the  criminal  still  lives  ;  he  is  astonished 
to  hear  it,  but  commands  that  he  be  pierced  by  a  hundred 
more.  In  the  evening  he  is  told  that  he  is  not  yet  dead,  and 
he  commands  that  the  punishment  be  repeated.  Thus  the 
criminal  is  pierced  by  300  spears.  Can  that  which  he  en¬ 
dures  therefrom  be  understood  ?”  The  priest  replied,  “  The 
pain  produced  by  one  single  spear  would  be  exceedingly 
severe  ;  how,  then,  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  understand 
the  pain  that  would  he  produced  by  the  piercing  of  300 
siiears?”  After  receiving  this  reply,  Budha  took  up  a 
handful  of  small  pebbles  from  the  ground,  and  said  we  might 
affirm  that  the  great  Himala  is  ton,  twenty,  or  a  thousand 
times  larger  than  those  stones  ;  but  that  it  would  not  be  an 
adequate  comparison.  “  In  like  manner,”  he  continued,  “  as 
this  handful  of  stones  is  inadequate  to  show  forth  the  extent 
of  the  great  Himffla,  so  is  the  pain  produced  by  the  piercing 
of  300  spears  inadequate  to  show  forth  the  greatness  of  the 
misery  of  the  narakas.” 

The  other  beings  that  are  introduced  as 'living  in  different 
regions  and  worlds  are  mere  deformities  ;  and  are  presented 
before  us  in  all  their  repulsiveness,  without  any  equivalent 
to  the  covering  with  which  the  Greeks,  in  their  more  culti¬ 
vated  ages,  invested  beings  who  in  their  original  shape  were 
equally  monstrous.  The  fallen  spirits  that  lead  men  captive 
at  their  will  have  seized  upon  that  creative  power  which, 
when  the  offspring  of  a  hope  founded  on  the  word  of  God, 
was  intended  to  impart  the  power  to  man  to  build  unto  him- 
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self  a  heaven  worthy  of  his  residence  when  his  intellect  shall 
become  mighty  as  that  of  the  seraph  ;  and  they  have  made  it 
frame,  out  of  the  disj  ecta  membra  of  things  visible  and  creatures 
existent,  regions  and  races  of  being  that  cannot  possibly  have 
an  antitype  in  any  world.  These  wild  fantacies  are  to  the 
spirits  that  have  drawn  them  forth  as  the  laughter-moving 
comedy  in  the  great  drama  of  man ;  but  to  the  thoughtful 
mind  they  tell  of  the  degradation  of  our  species,  and  fastly- 
flowing  tfcars  are  then-  proper  accompaniment. 


1.  The  Pasi  Budhas. 

Before  this  privilege  can  he  obtained,  there  must  have  been  the 
practice  of  the  paramitas,  ot  prescribed  virtues,  during  two  asankya- 
kap-lakshas  ;  as  in  no  other  way  can  it  he  acquired.'*  There  are 
five  things  necessary  to  its  reception.  He  who  receives  it  must  he 


treasures,  and  a  kola  of  beautiful  attendants.  In  one  of  onr  years 
the  downs  breathe  210  times,  which  is  18  times  in  one  of  our 
months,  and  once  in  100  hours.  In  one  hundred  of  our  years  they 

3.  The  Legend  of  Lomasa  Kusyapa. 

There  was  a  rishi  called  I, omasa  Kasyapa  who  kept  the  precepts 
so  perfectly  that  the  throne  of  Sekra  became  warm  (which  was  an 
indication  that  his  exalted  office  was  in  danger).  When  the  dewa 
looked  to  see  what  was  the  reason  of  this  occurrence,  and  dis¬ 
covered  it,  he  resolved  that  he  would  try  to  set  aside  the  merit  of 
the  rishi.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  the  palace  of  the  king  of 


acquired  merit  upon  earth  during  the  appearance  of  a  Budha,  ex¬ 
claim  in  rapture,  “  We  shall  have  joy.”  Then  Sckra,  ascending 
his  throne  of  flowers,  sixteen  miles  high,  takes  the  hooks  into  his 
hands,  and  reads.  If  he  reads  in  a  low  lone,  the  dev, as  can  hear 
it  to  the  distance  of  twelve  j-ojanas ;  if  in  a  high  tone,  it  is  heard 


that  place.  The  priest  then  enquired  why  he  wept,  and  he  said, 
“  Whilst  you  have  remained  here,  the  priests  have  been  at  peace 
with  each  other ;  but  when  you  depart,  they  will  again  begin  to 
quarrel;  therefore  I  weep.”  The  priest,  listening  to  the  complaint 
of  the  d&wa,  resolved  not  to  leave  the  wihara,  and  abode  there  until 
he  attained  nirwana. 

6.  The  Unfortunate  Priest. 

There  wras  formerly  in  Ceylon,  in  the  province  of  Ruhuna,  a 
wihara,  or  temple,  called  Ksluranaga,  in  which  a  number  of  priests 
resided,  one  of  whom  was  indifferent,  and  absent  in  mind.  Un¬ 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  association,  this  negligent  priest,  to  suit 
his  own  purpose,  cut  down  a  na-tree,  that  grew  within  the  sacred 
enclosure,  which  was  the  residence  of  a  dewa.  The  dewa  resolved 


covered  the  whole  country  to  the  depth  of  87  cubits.  The  ascetic, 
the  noble,  and  a  certain  merchant  who  received  merit  through  the 
assistance  he  rendered  to  his  mother,  were  the  only  persons  saved. 
(Amawaiura). 

In  a  former  age,  Nklikfera  reigned  in  Kalinga,  and  at  the  same 
time  500  brahmanical  ascetics  took  up  their  abode  in  the  forest  of 
Himkla,  where  they  lived  upon  fruits,  and  dressed  themselves  in 
the  bark  of  trees  ;  hut  they  had  occasionally  to  visit  the  villages,  in 
order  to  procure  salt  and  condiments ;  and  in  the  course  of  then- 
wanderings  they  came  to  Kalinga.  The  people  of  the  city  gave 


have  his  revenge.  Al  the  conclusion  he  invited  the  brahmans  to  a 
repast  at  the  palace ;  but  before  their  arrival  he  commanded  his’ 
servants  to  fill  a  number  of  vessels  with  filth,  and  cover  them  with 
plantain  leaves.  The  brahmans,  on  their  way  to  the  place  of  refec¬ 
tion,  said  among  themselves  that  as  they  were  about  to  r^Sjrve  food 
at  the  palace,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  very  circum¬ 
spect  in  their  behaviour.  When  all  were  ready,  the  leaves  were 
taken  from  the  vessels  at  the  king’s  command,  and  the  stench  was 
most  offensive ;  but  he  f  urther  insulted  the  brahmans  by  saying. 
“  As  much  as  you  please  you  may  eat,  and  as  much  as  you  like  you 
can  take  home,  as  it  is  all  provided  for  you  alone.  You  derided 
me  before  the  people,  and  this  is  your  reward.”  So  saying,  he 
ordered  bis  ruffians  to  take  them  by  the  shoulders,  and  hurl  them 
down  the  stairs,  that  had  previously  been  smeared  with  honey  and 
the  gum  of  the  kumbuck  tree,  so  that  they  speedily  slid  to  the 
bottom,  where  they  were  attacked  by  fierce  dogs.  A  few  attempted 
to  make  their  escape,  but  they  fell  into  pits  that  had  been  dug  to 
entrap  them,  or  were  devoured  by  the  dogs.  Thus  perished  the 
whole  of  the  500  brahmans  ;  but  for  this  crime  the  dewas  destroyed 
the  country  by  causing  the  nine  kinds  of  showers  to  fall,  until  a 
space  of  60  yojanas  was  covered  with  sand  to  the  depth  of  87 
cubits.  ( Amawatma ). 

8.  Sampati  Maha  Brahma. 

The  ruler  of  the  brahma-lokas  is  192  miles  high  ;  his  foot  is  30 
miles  long ;  from  his  elbow  to  the  tip  of  his  finger  is  48  miles  ;  his 
span  is  24  miles  ;  his  robes  are  256  miles  in  length ;  and  he  can 
illumine  10,000  sakwalas  at  once,  by  the  stretching  forth  of  his 
finger. 


9.  The  Yahds. 

There  are  Yakas  in  the  world  of  men  as  well  as  those  which 
reside  upon  Meru.  They  die  here,  and  passing  away  from  the  state 
of  a  yaka,  receive  some  other  birth ;  but  their  dead  bodies  are 
never  seen,  nor  is  any  stench  from  them  ever  perceived.  The 
reason  is,  that  they  assume  the  appearance  of  dead  chamelions, 
worms,  ants,  grasshoppers,  serpents,  scorpions,  centipedes,  or  some 

In  the  time  of  Gotama  Budha  there  resided  a  merchant  at  Suna- 
paranta,  who  was  called  Punna;  but  he  embraced  the  priesthood. 


10.  TheAmrs. 

The  asm  s,  who  reside  under  Maha  Meru,*  are  of  immense  size. 
Rahil  is  70,800  miles  high ;  19,200  miles  broad  across  tbrwihoulders; 
his  head  is  14,500  miles  round  ;  his  forehead  is  4,80(Cj8$tes  broad; 
from  eye-brow  to  eye-brow  measures  800  miles  ;  his  mouth  is  3,200 
miles  in  size,  and  4,800  miles  deep  ;  the  palm  of  his  hand  is  6,600 
miles  in  size;  the  joints  of  his  fingers,  800  miles;  the  sole  his 
foot,  12,000  miles  ;  from  his  elbow  to  the  tip  of  his  finder  is  19,200 
miles  ;  and  with  one  finger  he  can  cover  the  sun  or  moon,  so  as  to 
obscure  their  light. 


11.  The  Pretas. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Lokantarika  naraka  are  pretas.  Their  bodies 
are  twelve  miles  high,  and  they  have  very  large  nails.  On  the  top 
of  the  head  there  is  a  mouth,  about  the  size  of  a  needle’s  eye. 

In  the  world  of  men  there  is  a  preta  birth  called  Nijhamatanha. 
The  bodies  of  these  pretas  always  burn.  They  continually  wander 


Bhagineyya,  who  violated  the  chastity  of  the  priestess,  TJpulwan. 
2.  The  brahman  Magandhi,  who  reviled  Budha  during  seven  days. 
8.  Chinchi,  the  female  who  was  instigated  hy  the  tirttakas  to  bring 
a  false  accusation  against  Budha,  in  the  presence  of  the  four  orders 
of  the  priesthood.  4.  Supra  Budha,  the  father-in-law  of  Budha. 


III.  THE  PRIMITIVE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  EARTH; 
THEIR  FALL  FROM  PURITY;  AND  THEIR  * 
DIVISION  INTO  FOUR  CASTES. 


Nearly  all  the  ancient  nations  of  the  world,  of  whom  we 
have  any  record,  carry  back  their  origin  to  a  period  im¬ 
mensely  remote ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  traditions  of  the  diluvian  age  must  then  have 
been  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men.  Noah  lived  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years,  and  Shem  five  hundred  years  after  the 
flood.  Nimrod,  from  whom  was  “  the  beginning  of  the 
kingdom  of  Babel,”  was  the  great  grandson  of  Noah ;  and 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin 
from  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ilam.  The  founders  of  these 
kingdoms,  therefore,  Conversed  with  men  who  had  seen  the 
flood,  and  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  most  fearful  mun¬ 
dane  convulsion  that  had  taken  place  since  the  formation  of 
our  species.  Who,  in  the  days  of  his  childhood,  when  the 
mind  yearns  after  information  relative  to  the  past,  and  the 
strangest  fiction  is  received  as  sober  truth,  has  ever  listened 
to  the  tales  that  none  are  so  ready  to  tell  as  the  aged,  whether 
grandsire  or  gammer,  without  the  receiving  of  impressions 
which  the  experience  of  future  years  can  never  entirely  ob¬ 
literate  ?  It  is  then  that  the  spirit  leaves  the  narrow  bound 
that  in  infancy  was  its  world,  and  breaks  away  into  other  re¬ 
gions  ;  where  it  sees  that  which  was  before  invisible,  and 
hears  that  which  was  before  inaudible,  and  enters  upon  a 
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new  existence.  But  the  wildest  romance  ever  heard  in  our 
day,  from  lips  all  garrulous,  must  be  poor  and  spiritless  when 
compared  with  the  wondrous  revelations  that  the  members 
of  the  Noachic  family  could  impart;  and  when  the  children 
to  whom  they  told  them  grew  up  into  manhood,  and  wan¬ 
dered  into  the  lands  where  they  founded  dynasties  and  esta¬ 
blished'  kingdoms,  all  these  tales  and  traditions  would  he 
cherished  in  the  memory,  increasing  in  extravagance  as  they 
went  on,  until  some  superior  mind  would  arise,  and  reduce 
them  to  order.  Thus,  from  that  which  in  its  origin  was  the 
simple  truth,  would  arise  the  legend,  the  myth,  and  the  chro¬ 
nological  cycle  almost  limitless,  of  the  times  succeeding  the 
deluge.  The  traditions  of  the  Budhists  are  in  unison  with 
this  order  of  development. 

In  the  ages  previous  to  the  present  Maha  Bhadra  kalpa,  a  kela- 
laksha  of  worlds  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  which  destruction  the 
Great  Earth  was  included,  and  all  the  worlds  in  each  sakwala  from 
the  Ajatakasa  to  the  sixth  braluna-loka,  Abhassara ;  so  that  the 
whole  space  was  void,  like  the  inside  of  a  drum.  But  by  the 
united  merit  of  all  sentient  existence,  the  rain  called  Samarttha- 
kara,  (or  Sampattikara)*  Hegha,  began  to  fall.  The  drops  were  at 
first  in  size  like  a  grain  of .  rice,  then  gradually  increasing  in 


mag- 


would  be  honoured  by  (be  presence  of  five  Budhas.  Then  taking 
the  five  robes,  alms-bowls,  Sec.,  they  returned  to  their  respective 


1  the  Abliassara  brahma-loka  ;  and  when  their  proper  age  was  ex¬ 
ited,  or  their  merit  was  insufficient  to  preserve  them  any  longeron 
superior  world,  they  again  came  to  inhabit  the  earth.  It  was  by 
lie  apparitions]  birth  they  were  produced ;  and  their  bodies  still 
etained  many  of  the  attributes  of  the  world  from  which  they  had 
ome,  as  they  subsisted  without  food,  and  could  soar  through  the 
ir  at  will;  and  the  glory  proceeding  from  their  persons  was  so 
rcat  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  sun  or  a  moon.  Thus,  no 
hange  of  seasons  was  known ;  there  was  no  difference  between 
ight  and  day ;  and  there  was  no  diversity  of  sex.  Throughout  . 
lany  ages  did  the  brahmas  thus  live,  in  all  happiness,  and  in 
lutual  peace.41  There  was  afterwards  the  formation,  upon  the 
urface  of  the  earth,  of  a  peculiar  substance  like  tbe  scum  that  . 


earth,  who  had  hitherto  kept  themselves  pure.  The  other  brahmas 
soon  began  to  follow  this  example  ;  by  which  the  glory  proceeding 
from  tlieir  persons  was  Extinguished,  and  it  became  necessary  that 
a  sun  and  moon,  and  other  shining  bodies,  should  be  brought  into 


The  whole  of  the  brahmas  assembled  together ;  and  after  ex¬ 
pressing  to  each  other  their  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  privileges 
they  had  once  enjoyed,  they  determined  upon  forming  a  sun.  By 
the  power  of  their  united  karma  this  was  effected ;  and  the  shining 
body  thus  produced  was  called  surya,  from  sura,  might,  and  wirya, 


caste  of  merchants. 

Again,  there  were  oth^r  brahmas  who  became  addicted  to  hunt¬ 
ing  ;  whence  they  were  called  ludda,  or  sudda,  and  from  them  came 
the  sudras. 

Thus  arose  the  four  great  castes ;  but  all  the  brahmas  were 
originally  of  one  race,  and  were  all  equally  illustrious.  From  each 
of  the  four  castes,  certain  individuals  repaired  to  the  wilderness, 
and  became  recluses,  on  which  account  they  were  called  sumano,  or 

No  single  institution,  unless  that  of  slavery  is  to  be  ex¬ 
cepted,  has  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  the  interests 

*  A.  J.  Pott  supposes  that  Xerxes  is  a  compound  of  the  Zend  ksathra, 
king  (with  the  loss  of  the  /),  and  ksahva,  also  meaning  king,  the  original 


of  our  species  than  that  of  caste.  It  is  found  in  the  earliest 
ages  ;  it  was  then  almost  universal ;  and  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and -fifty  millions  of  people  are  at  the  present  moment 
subject  to  its  power.  Whenever  we  thus  meet  with  the  an¬ 
cient  and  the  universal,  we  axe  led  to  seek  its  origin  in  the 
oldest  record  we  possess  ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  we  are  disap¬ 
pointed  in  our  search.  Upon  the  important  subject  now 
under  review  we  meet  with  less  information  than  the  mere 
historian  would  wish  ;  but  if  I  mistake  not,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Bible  is  not  entirely'  silent  respecting  it.  We  have 
evidence  that  before  the  flood  there  were  hereditary  distinc¬ 
tions  among  mankind,  founded  upon  the  same  causes  whence 
caste  is  represented'  by  the  Budliists  to  have  had  its  origin. 
There  was,  first,  a  distinction  moral  and  religious  ;  “.the  sons 
of  God,”  on  the  one  side  ;  and  “  the  daughters  of  men,”  the 
children  of  an  evil,  generation,  on  the  other.  There  was, 
secondly,  a  professional  distinction.  It  is  said  that  Abel  was 
“  a  keeper  of  sheep,”  and  that  Cain  was  a  “tiller  ol'  the 
ground,”  so  that  in  the  first  human  family  there  was  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  labour ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  this 
distinction  was  hereditary  in  the  respective  households  of  the 
children  of  Adam  and  Eve,  nor  do  we  know  that  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  each  branch  of  the  family  confined  itself  to  its  own 
productions  and  possessions,  as  the  product  of  their  labour 
may  have  been  brought  into  one  common  stock.  It  would 
appear  that  after  “  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,”  his  former  occupation  was  continued,  as  God  said 
unto  him,  “  BTrcn  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  hence¬ 
forth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength.” — Gen.  iv.  12.  This  may 
have  been  the  reason  why  Cain,  when  he  saw'  that  the  ground 
he  attempted  to  cultivate  was  accursed,  abandoned  the  labour 
of  tillage,  and  “  builded  a  city.”  It  is  said  of  Jabal,  who 
was  of  the  race  of  Cain,  that  lie  was  “  the  father  of  such  as 
'dwell  in  tents,  and  such  as  have  cattle,”  which  would  seem 
to  intimate  that  there  was  a  return,  on  the  part,  of  certain 
families,  lo  the  occupations  that  were  abandoned  by  the  rest: 
of  their  race.  Another  individual,  of  the  same  race,  .luhnl. 


is  said  to  be  “  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and 
organ.”  The  -word  father  is  here  supposed  to  mean  pro¬ 
genitor,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  profession 
was  continued  in  the  same  family  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  mean  only  originator,  teacher,  or  exemplar..  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  all  these  inventions  arc  attributed  to  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Cain.  The  restless  spirit  of  these  sons  of  men 
sought  out  new  sources  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  whilst 
the  sons  of  God  rested  content  with  the  peaceful  occupations 
of  their  ancestors.  The  antediluvian  record  is  brief,  espe¬ 
cially  in  that  which  relates  to  social  existence ;  hut  we  learn 
from  it  that  in  the  primitive  ages  there  were  among  the 
families  of  men: — 1.  Agriculturists,  Gen.  iv.  2.  2.  Shep¬ 
herds,  Gen.  iv.  2.  3.  Citizens,  Gen.  iv.  17.  4.  Nomads, 

Gen.  iv.  20.  5.  Herdsmen,  Gen.  iv.  20.  6.  Musicians, 

Gen.  iv.  21.  7.  Artificers,  Gen.  iv.  22.  We  might  draw  a 
great  number  of  inferences  from  these  premises,  if  such  a 
course  were  here  admissible.  There  must  necessarily  have 
been  other  occupations  in  addition  to  those  that  are  here 
enumerated,  and  some  kind  of  commerce ;  as  the  artificers 
could  not  clothe  themselves  with  their  metals,  nor  could  the 
musicians  subsist  upon  the  mere  melody  of  their  instruments ; 
and  wc  may  conclude  that  there  was  also  a  servile  class, 
working  for  hire,  or  Noah  would  not  have  been  able  to  build 
a  vessel  of  so  large  a  capacity  as  the  ark.  We  have  thus  the 
certainty  that  Noah  was  familiar  with, social  distinctions  of 
an  important  character  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them 
were  hereditary. 

The  most  ancient  documents  that  speak  decisively  of  caste 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Hindus.  “  That  the  human  race 
might  be  multiplied,  the  supreme  ruler. caused  the  Brahman, 
the  Kshatriya,  the  Yaisya,  and  the  Sudra,  (so  named  from 
the  scripture,  protection,  wealth,  and  labour)  to  proceed  from 
his  mouth,  his  arm,  his  thigh,  and  his  foot.”  In  the  Jati- 
mala,  or  Garland  of  Classes,  the  subject  is  entered  into  more 
at  length.  “  In  the  first  creation,  by  Brahma,  Brahnranas 
proceeded,  with  the  Veda,  from  the  mouth  of  Bralnna.  From 
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Lis  arms,  Ksliatriyas  sprung ;  so  from  liis  thigh,  Vaisyas ; 
from  his  foot  SucLras  were  produced :  all  with  their  females. 
The  lord  of  creation, . viewing  them,  said,  ‘What  shall  be 
your  occupations?’  They  replied,  ‘We  are  not  our  own 
masters,  oh  God !  command  us  what  to  undertake.’  Viewing 
and  comparing  their  labours,  he  made  the  first  tribe  superior 
to  the  rest.  As  the  first  had  inclination  for  the  divine 
sciences, (brahma  veda)  therefore  he  was  Brahmana.  The 
protector  from  ill  (kshayate)  was  Ksliatriya.  He  whose 
profession  (vdsa)  consists  in  commerce ;  which  promotes  the 
success  of  wars,  for  the  protection  of  himself  and  of  mankind  ; 
and  in  husbandry  and  attendance  _  upon  cattle,  he  called 
Vaisya.  The  other  should  voluntarily  serve  the  three  tribes,  . 
and  therefore  he  became  a  Sudra ;  he  should  humble  himself 
at  their  feet.”*  There  was  caste  also  among  the  Egyptians, 

,  Colcliians,  Iberians,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Etrureans  ;  and 
in  the  new  world  it  was  found  among  the  Peruvians  and 
Mexicans.!  “  Wherever  tribes  arc  mentioned,”  says  Nieb¬ 
uhr,  “in  ancient  history,  before  an  irresistible  change  of 
circumstances  led  to  democratical  institutions,  there,  so  far 
as  anything  can  be  discovered  of  their  nature,  a  difference 
cither  of  caste  or  of  national  descent,  is  clearly  apparent. 
The  former  existed  indisputably  among  the  earliest  Attic 
tribes,  which  must  be  conceived  to  have  been  anterior,  to  the 
Ionian  emigration,  the  nobles,  peasaiits,  and  craftsmen  :  it  is 
less  clear  in  the  four  Ionic  tribes.”  Among  the  Spartans  this 
system  is  most  frequently  to  be  noticed.  Almost,  all  their 
trades  and  occupations  were  hereditary,  as  those  of  cooking, 
baking,  mixing  wine,  flute-playing,  &c4  The  kings  were 
supposed  to  derive  their  lineage  from  a  divine  paternity,  and 
nothing  but  a  divine  revelation  could  induce  them  to  step 
out  of  the  genuine  lineage  of  Eurysthcncs  and  Prokles.  The 
denominations  of  the  four  Attic  or  Ionian  tribes  are  supposed 
to  have  referred  originally  to  the  occupation  of  those  who  bore 


them.*  Throu  ghout  the  I  fcllcnic  world  there  were  hereditary 
customs,  tending  to  isolate  those  who  observed  them,  especi¬ 
ally  in  reference  to  religion,  some  of  which  were  confined  to 
single  families,  and  others  to  one  particular  gens  or  tribe.f 
The  number  of  the  Egyptian  castes  is  variously  estimated, 
but  in  every  enumeration  the  priests  are  named  first,  and  next 
to  them  the  military.  Yet  if  it  be  true  that  when  a  king 
was  elected  who  was  not  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe,  hc^  was  for¬ 
mally  adopted  into  it,  the  caste  of  Egypt  must  have  been 
csentially  different  to  that  of  India ;  where,  among  the 
Hindus,  a  change  of  caste  is  as  impossible  as  for  the  quad¬ 
ruped  to  become  a  fish,  or  the  crawling  serpent  to  take  unto 
itself  wings  and  soar  towards  the  sun  as  an  eagle.  That  the 
Egyptians  had  the  power  to  change  their  caste  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  other 
castes  despised  the  swineherds  so  much  as  never  to  intermarry 
with  them ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  alliances  were 
possible  among  the  other  castes.  The  three  classes  of  society 
that  existed  among  the  Saxons  were  so  strongly  divided  by 
the  laws  of  caste  that  no  marriage  could  take  place  between 
persons  in  the  different  ranks. +  The  severest  penalties  pro¬ 
hibited  intrusion  into  another  rank.  N 

The  establishment  of  caste  could  not  be  the.  work  of  a 
moment.  Eor  a  length  of  time  after  the  principle  began  to 
be  manifested,  its  power  would  be  comparatively  trifling  and 
its  restrictions  few.  It  would  be  regarded  rather  as  tending 
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to  mutual  advantage  in  the  social  economy,  than  as  necessary 
or  essential.  But  in  •  India  there  must  have  been  peculiar 
circumstances  that  favoured  its  development ;  and  when  tho 
wearing  of  the  chain  had  become  familiar,  the  Brahmans 
rivetted  its  links  most  firmly  by  declaring  that  its  origin  was 
divine,  its  existence  coeval  with  man,  and  its  character  im¬ 
mutable.  In  other  countries  there  arose  institutions  that 
acted  as  an  antagonist  to  this  principle  ;  so  that  its  influence 
was  never  paramount,  and  in  time  it  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Brahmans  and  the  Budhists  agree  as  to  their  estimate 
of  the  number  of  the  castes.*  In  the  antediluvian  age  wc 
have  nothing  that  answers  to  this  fourfold  division  ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  distinction  may  ljave  arisen  front  a  perverted 
account  of  the  solemn  prophecy  delivered  by  Noah  relative 
to  the  destinies  of  his  children.  In  this  light  Noah,  who  in 
the  earlier  ages  must  have  been  regarded  by  all  mankind 
with  profound  reverence,  would  be  represented  as  adum¬ 
brating  the  Kshatriyas,  or  the  race  of  the  kings ;  Shem, 
whose  “  God  was  blessed,”  would  he  made  to  represent  the 
Brahmans,  or  the  race  of  the  priests  ;  Japhet,  “  dwelling  in 
the  tents  of  Shem,”  would  be  made  to  represent  the  Vaisyas, 
or  the  race  of  the  merchants,  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
as  was  their  primitive  custom,  and  taking  up  their  abode  in 
other  lands  for  the  purposes  of  traffic ;  and  Ham,  the  father 
of  Canaan,  “  cursed,”  and  “  the  servant  of  servants  unto  his 
brethren,”  would  he  prominently  exhibited  as  the  exemplar 
of  the  Sudras,  the  servile  race. 

When  we  name  the .  fcrahmans  as  the  sacerdotal  tribe,  wc 
must  not  regard  them  as  directing  their  attention  to  religious 
duties  alone.  In  the  first  ages  we  have  no  instance  of  such 
a  restriction.  The  first  priest  of  whom  we  road,  Melchisedec, 
was  a  king  regnant.  Of  the  second,  Potiphernh,  we  know 
only  his  name,  title,  and  place  of  residence  ;  and  though  he 


is  called  a  priest,  the  Chaldee  translator  renders  the  word  by 
fO“l,  prince.  On  his  appointment  as  first  minister  of  the 
Icing,  Joseph  was  probably  admitted  into  the  sacerdotal 
tribe.  Among  the  Jews,  previous  to  the  time  of  David,  the 
high-priests  were  generally  considered  as  the .  rulers  of  the 
people,  under  Cod  as  the  supreme  monarch  of  Israel ;  and 
the  Levitcs  appear  to  have  exercised  an  inferior  authority  in 
the  provincial  towns.  There  arc  also  instances  in  after  times 
wherein  the  king’s  ministers,  those  who  were  “  at  his  hand,” 
•are  called  priests.  2  Sam.  viii.  18;  xx.  23;  1  Kings  iv.  2; 

1  Chron.  xviii.  17.  The  priestly  office  was  hereditary  after 
the  time  of  Aaron.  Even  in  countries  where  other  offices 
were  not  hereditary,  there  appears  to  have  been  something 
like  caste  among  those  who  occupied  this  position  in'  the 
state ;  and  in  all  countries  where  caste  existed,  it  was  the 
most,  notable  among  the  sages  and  priests.  The  high  priests 
of  Hephacstos  professed  to  have  registers  that  proved  their 
dignity  to  have  been  transmitted  through  341  generations, 
and  they  had  colossal  statues  of  this  number  of  individuals.* 
The  priests  among  the  Clialdaeans,  the  great  masters  of  astro¬ 
nomical  science,  received  their  privileges  by  birthright.  In  • 
many  families  of  seers  among  the  Greeks;  a  knowledge  of 
the  future  was  considered  to  be  hereditary.  And  even  in  our 
own  times,  especially  spnong  less  cultivated  tribes,  such  gifts 
as  second  sight  are  supposed  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to 
child.  In  the  ancient  legends  of  the  Budhists,  in  which 
Brahmans  are  frequently  introduced,  they  are  represented  as 
being  prime  ministers,  privy  counsellors,  philosophers,  sooth¬ 
sayers,  conj  urors,  astrologers,  fortune-tellers,  physicians,  and 
ascetics. f  It  was  acknowledged  by  Got-ama  that  in  some 
ages  the  Brahmans  are  superior  to  the  Ksliatriyas ;  and  if  a 
supreme  Budha  then  appears,  he  is  born  of  the  brahmanical 
caste.  It  is  said  in  the  Janawansa,  “  The  Brahmans  applied 
themselves  to  study,  and  became  priests  ;  or  they  assumed 
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the  office  of  preceptors  ;  and  some  of  them  maintained  them¬ 
selves  by  the  offering  of  sacrifices  and'  oblations,  by  the 
practice  of  medicine,  or  the  consulting  of  the  planets.  They 
were  thus  the  professors  of  the  various  branches  of  science 
said  to  have  been  revealed  by  the  chief  Brahma,  from  whom 
all  the  sciences  are  supposed  to  be  derived,  such  as  astrology, 
magic,  astronomy,  &c.”  In  the  Dasa-brahma-j&taka,  Gotania 
is  represented  as  relating  the  history  of  a  certain  noble,  Wid- 
hiira,  who  in  a  former  age  informed  Korawya,  king  of  the 
city  of  Indupat,  in ,  Kuru,  that  there  were  ten  kinds  of 
Brahmans.  “1.  There  are  Brahmans,”  said  he,  “who  tie 
up  a  quantity  of  medicines  in  a  bundle,  and  put  them  in  a 
bag,  and  go  from  place  to  place,  proclaiming,  This  medicine 
is  good  for  such  a  disease,  and  this  for  another.  They  also 
carry  about  with  them  different  kinds  of  oils,  and  proclaim. 
If  this  be  poured  into  the  nose  it  is  good  for  such  a  disease, 
and  this  for  another.  They  also  profess  to  drive  out  devils 
by  mantras.  2.  There  are  others  who  leave  the  regular  ordi¬ 
nances  of  Brahmanism ;  and  because  they  have  no  other 
mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  they  go  to  the  palaces  of 
•kings  and  the  mansions  of  the  nobility,  where  they  play 
upon  cymbals  and  sing  songs  for  the  amusement  of  the  great. 
At  times  they  only  employ  others  to  perform  the  same  ser¬ 
vices.  3.  There. are  others  who  take  some  kind  of  vessel, 
with  which  they  approach  the  courts  of  kings ;  they  then  say, 
I  must  have  such  or  such  a  gift,  or  I  will  not  depart  hence  ; 
they  thus  force  from  the  kings  whatever  they  desire.  4. 
There  arc  others  who  go  about  from  door  to  door  to  beg, 
appearing  like  a  tree  that  has  been  burnt  in  the  field  cleared 
for  cultivation ;  with  long  hair,  duty  teeth,  immense  nails, 
heads  covered  with  dust,  and  filthy  bodies.  5.  There  arc 
others  who  go  about  as  merchants,  to  sell  different  kinds  of 
fruits,  honey,  &c.  6.  There  are  others  who  practice  agricul¬ 

ture,  rear  cattle,  poultry,  and  slaves:  who  give  much  wealth  os 
the  portion  of  their  daughters,  and  receive  much  when  their 
sons  arc  married.  7.  There  arc  others  who  tell  the  nokatas, 
or  lucky  hours  ;  kill  animals,  and  sell  their  flesh  ;  and  follow 


other  practices  of  a  similar  kiml.  K.  There  arc  others  who 
carry  about  different  kinds  of  bowls  and  other  utensils  to  sell ; 
they  also  remain  near  places  to  which  persons  are  accustomed 
to  resort  for  trade,  and  obtain  from  them  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  pieces  of  money,  for  escorting  them  through  wild 
places  ;  thus  they  gain  their  livelihood  after  the  manner  of 
men  who  break  into  houses  to  steal.  9.  There  are  others 
who  live  like  the  savages  of  the  wilderness;  killing  and  eating 
the  flesh  of  hares,  guanas,  deer,  and  things  that  live. in  the 
water,  as  tortoises,  &c.  10.  There  are  others  who  profess  to 

be  released  from  evil  desire,  and  to  be  ready  to  release  others 
also.  On  account  of  their  wish  to  gain  abundance,  they  re¬ 
commend  to  kings  to  present  the  sacrifice  called  y&ga ;  and 
if  a  king  can  he  found  willing,  they  place  him  upon  a  golden 
couch,  and  anoint  his  head  with  holy  water,  saying,  that  this 
will  take  away  the  consequences  of  his  sins;  then  the  couch, 
and  the  carpet  upon  which  he  has  sat,  his  robes  and  orna¬ 
ments,  all  fall  to  the  share  of  the  Brahmans  who  have  con¬ 
ducted  the  ceremony.”  These  are  the  words  of  an  adversary, 
or  they  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  Brahmans 
were  something  like  the  Gypsies  of  Spain  and  other  countries- 

By  the  Budhists,  the  Yaisyas  are  regarded  as  merchants  ; 
and  even  by  the  Brahmans,  who  derive  the  name  from  a  word 
which  signifies  “  to  enter”  (as  fields,  &c.),  they  are  called 
“  the  agricultural  and  mercantile  tribe.”  This  would  inti¬ 
mate  that  the  distinction  rvas  not  made  until  the  social 
polity  had  been  in  existence  some  time,  and  become  com¬ 
pacted  ;  for  although  there  must  have  been  commerce,  in  the 
shape  of  barter,  during  the  earliest  ages,  a  considerable 
y  period  would  elapse  before  the  merchant  had  ggined  sufficient 
wealth  to  cause  his  occupation  to  he  looked  upon  as  respect¬ 
able.  In  the  time  of  Gotama  Budha  the  merchants  are  re¬ 
presented  as  being  a  very  influential  class.  They  traded  to 
great  distances  in  caravans,*  and  had  to  exercise  much  dis- 


crction  and  brave  many  dangers,  by  which  they  acquired  a 
strength,  of  mind  that  caused  them  to  be  looked  upon  with 
respect,  and  gained  them  the  third  rank  in  the  order  of 
castes.  It  is  under  the  character  of  a  wanderer  that  the 
ancient  merchant  is  generally  represented ;  he  has  not  only 
to  superintend  the  sale  of  his  wares,  but  to  accompany  them 
in  their  transit.  Thus  in  Hebrew,  the  name  of  the  merchant 
is  derived  from  a  root  that  signifies  “  to  go  about,  to  wander;” 
in  Greek,  from  iv  mpog,  transitus;  and  our  own  word  merchant 
has  a  similar  signification  in  the  Gothic  mergan,  “to  spread.” 
In  India,  it  is  not  alone  the  man  who  trades  to  foreign 
countries  that  has  to  wander,  as  much  of  the  retail  trade  is 
carried  on  by  persons  who  pass  from  village  to  village,  like 
the  bag-men  or  hawkers  of  our  own  land.  By  the  Singha¬ 
lese  the  third  caste  is  generally  regarded  as  being  exclusively 
'  mercantile,  whilst  the  cultivators  form  the  first  class  of  the 
Sudras.  It  is  said  in  one  of  their  legends  that  the  first 
merchant  was  called  Wessama,  who,  having  discovered  the 
properties  of  certain  medical  productions,  afterwards  dis¬ 
posed  of  them  for  gain. 

It  is  the  more  usual  course  for  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
to  be  regarded  as  forming  the  noblest  class  of  the  people, 
next  to  those  who  hold  rank  as  hereditary  princes  ;  they  are 
the  eupatrids  ;  they  form  the  timocracy ;  aficl  it  is  from  them 
the  rulers  of  the  state  are  chosen ;  as  delegates  of  the  king, 
when  the  government  is  monarchical,  or  as  temporary  chiefs, 
when  it  is  an  aristocracy.  The  circumstances  of  those  who 
reside  in  the  country,  whether  as  proprietors  or  as  labourers, 
is  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  respectability  of  cha¬ 
racter,  as  they  arc  exposed  to  fewer  temptations  than  the 
merchant,  who  has  necessarily  to  live  in  the  midst  of  the 
luxuries  that  produce  vice:  The  higher  classes  among  the 
Greeks  were  averse  to  any  profession  except  arms,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  musical  exercises  ;  and  the  Spartans  carried  their 


ilturc  to  the  JJclots.*  The  philosophers  themselves 
not  exempt  from  these  prejudices  ;  they  supposed  that 
xhanical  arts  rendered  the  body  languid,  whereby  the 
loses  its  energy,  the  man  who  exercises  them  is  unable 
Ifil  the  duties  required  of  him  in  a  free  state.  “  The 
uts,”  says  Niebuhr,  “  with  one  mind  esteemed  agricul- 
o  be  the  proper  business  of  the  freeman,  as,  well  as  the 
1  of  the  soldier.  Cato  says,  the  countryman  has  the 
t  evil  thoughts.  In  him  the  whole  stock  of  the  nation 
^served ;  it  changes  in  cities  where  foreign  merchants 
radesmen  are  wont  to  settle,  even  as  those  who  are  na- 
rernove  withersoever  they  are  lured  by  gain.  In  every 
ry  where  slavery  prevails  the  freedman  seeks  his  main- 
ce  bv  occupations  of  this  kind,  in  which  he  not  unfre- 
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princes.  We  may  also  learn  from  the  same  fact  that  an  ex¬ 
tensive  commerce  must  have  been  carried  on  in  these  pro¬ 
ductions,  at  an  early  period  after  the  deluge. 

The  earliest  cause  of  dissention  among  the  primitive  brah¬ 
mas  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  difference  in  the  colour  of 
their  skin.  When  two  descendants  of  an  illustrious  Brahman 
became  converts  to  Budhism,  Gotama  enquired  if  their  change 
of  profession  had  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  other  Brah¬ 
mans  ;  and  In  reply  they  said  it  was  alleged  by  their  kinsmen, 
that  the  Brahmans  are  “  the  sons  of  Brahma,  sprung  from  his 
mouth,  pure  and  fair,  while  ,  the  other  castes  and  sects  are 
sprung  from  his  feet,  black  and  impure.”  This  statement  is 
in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  Brahmans  at  first  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  some  region  not  far  from  the  place  whence 
the  first  dispersion  of  mankind  commenced,  by  which  the 
■  fairness  of  their  complexion  was  preserved;  whilst  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Hindus  went  on  towards  the  south,  spreading 
themselves  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  peninsula", 
and  penetrating  even  to  Ceylon  ;  by  which  their  complexions 
would  be  gradually  rendered  darker,  from  their  residence 
under  a  vertical  sun.  It  has'  been  asserted  by  those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  that  the  Brahmans  are  even  now,  at  least  in  the 
north  of  India,  a  fairer  race  than  the  other  tribes :  hence  the 
proverb,  “  Never  trust  a  black  Brahman,  nor  a  white  Pa¬ 
riah.” 

The  Budhist  legends  agree  with  revelation  in  teaching  that 
all  men  were  originally  of  one  race  ;  but  with  this  truth  they 
have  mixed  up  the  error  that  the  aborigines  of  mankind  wore 
many.  There  is  also  an  agreement  with  the  Scriptures,  in 
the  statement  that  men  were  originally  pure,  and  that  they 
fell  from  eating  a  product  of  the  earth. 

There  appears  to  be  an  intimate  connexion  between  the 
institution  of  caste  and  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls.  Almost  in  every  place  where  the  former  lias  existed, 
we  can  trace  the  presence  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  the  custom 
of  caste  is  so  contrary  to  right  reason,  that  its  establishment 


seems  to  be  impossible  without  culling  in  the  aid  of  some  su¬ 
pernatural  power  to  assist,  in  its  confirmation.  In  this  respect 
there  is  consistency  in  the  teachings  of  Gotama;  as  he.  re¬ 
jects  caste,  and  his  doctrine  on  the  origin  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  their  extinction  at  death,  is  not  transmigration. 
There  is  caste  among  the  Budhists  of  Ceylon,  but  this  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  tenets  of  the  founder  of  their  religion ;  and  their 
notions  on  the  subject  of  that  which  constitutes  the  ego,  the 
individual  man,  have  been  modified  in  a  similar  manner ;  the 
custom  on  the  one  part,  and  the  popular  notion  on  the  other, 
being  homogeneous  derivations  from  primitive  Budhism. 

By  professor  Mill,  Gotama  has  been  designated  “  a  philo¬ 
sophical  opponent  of  popular  superstition,  and  Brahmanical 
caste.”  The  future  sage  having  enumerated  the  qualities  he 
would  require  in  the  woman  who  aspired  to  be  his  wife,  his 
royal  father  directed  his  principal  minister  to  go  into  the 
great  city  of  Kapilawastu,  and  to  enquire  there  in  every 
house  after  a  woman  possessed  of  these  good  qualities,  shew¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  prince’s  enumeration  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  virtues,  and  uttering  two  stanzas,  of  the  following  mean¬ 
ing  :  “  Bring  hither  the  maiden  that  has  the  required  qua¬ 
lities,  whether  she  be  of  the  royal  tribe,  or  the  brahman 
caste  ;  of  the  respectable,  or  of  the  plebeian  class.  My  son 
regardeth  not  tribe,  nor  family  extraction  :  his  delight  is  in 
good  qualities,  in  truth,  and  in  virtue  alone.” 

'With  the  Brahmans,  caste  is  primeval,  essential,  immutable, 
and  of  divine  appointment.  But  according  to  the  Budhists 
there  was  at  first  no  distinction  of  caste  ;  all  the  inhabitants 
of  die  earth  were  of  one  and  the  same  race.  When  the  dis- 
t  motion  arose,  it  was  accidental' ;  or  it  was  embraced  by  the 
progenitors  of  the  race  of  their  own  free  will ;  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  first  Icing,  it  arose  from  the  suffrages  of  a  general 
assembly.  At  the  commencement  of  Budhism,  persons  of 
all  castes  were . admitted  into  the  priesthood;  and  when  so 
admitted,  the  lowest  Sudra  held  equal  rank  and  received 
equal  honours,  with  the  Brahman  or  the  Rshatriya.  That 
which  gives  to  caste  its  real  importance,  and  by  which  it  is 
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exhibited  in  its  most  repulsive  aspect,  is,  however,  held  as 
firmly  by  the  Budhists  'as  the  Brahmans  ;  inasmuch  as  they 
teach  that  the  present  position  of  all  men  is  the  result  of  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  former  births  ;  a  doctrine  which,  if  true, 
would  make  the  scorn  with  which  the  outcast  is  regarded  a 
natural  feeling,  as  he  would  be  in  reality  a  condemned 
criminal,  undergoing  the  sentence  that  has  been  pronounced 
against  him  by  a  tribunal  that  cannot  err  in  its  decrees.  By 
the  Brahman,  the  Sudra  is  represented  as  an  object  of  con¬ 
tempt,  because  he  at  first  proceeded  from  the  feet  of  Brahma ; 
but  for  this  statement  to  have  any  power,  it  must  be  proved 
that  the  Sudra  was  in  every  previous  birth,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  kalpa,  a  Sudra ;  and  if  the  Brahman  be  honour¬ 
able  on  account  of  having  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of 
Brahma,  it  must  be  proved  that  he  has  never  been  any  other 
•  than  a  Brahman  in  all  previous  generations.  Yet  it  is  said 
by  Mann,  (Inst.  ii.  168) : — “  A  twice-born  man,  who  not, 
having  studied  the  Veda,  applies  diligent  attention  to  a 
different  and  worldly  study,  soon  falls,  even  when  living,  to 
the  condition  of  a  Sudra  and  his  descendants  after  him.” 
From  this  inconsistency  the  doctrines  of  Gotama  are  free. 

The  existence  of  the  four  great  tribes  is  recognised  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  Jatakas ;  and  inferiority  of  caste  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  giving  rise  to  the  same  usages,  and  as  being- 
attended  with  the  same  dceradation.  as  in  the  works  of  the 
Brahmans.  In  the  Sambhuta  Jataka  there  is  an  account  of 
two  low-caste  youths  who  attempted  to  acquire  learning  ;  but 
for  this  they  were  attacked  by  people  of  the  higher  castes, 
and  left  for  dead.  They  then  went  to  a  distant  city,  assumed 
a  different  dress,  that  their  design  might  not  be  frustrated, 
and  passed  for  Brahmans.  Oue  of  them  completed  his  edu¬ 
cation,  but  whilst  the  other  was  yet  at  school,  a  stranger,  who 
was  detained  all  night  at  the  same  place  on  account  of  a 
storm,  had  some  hot  food  placed  before  him :  when,  as  lie 
seized  it  too  eagerly,  his  mouth  was  burnt,  and  ho  cried  out 
from  pain.  The  scholar  called  out  to  him  to  put  it  away 
quickly  ;  hut  in  so  doing  he  used  a  lmv-castc  word  from  for- 


go! fulness,  by  which  his  cnsle  was  discovered.  In  the  same 
•liUiifai,  tho  Sadol,  or  Ohandala,  is  represented  as  one  who  is 
horn  in  the  open  air,  Ilia  parents  not  being  possessed  of  the 
smallest  lint,  where,  as  he  lies  among  the  pots  when  his  mo¬ 
ther  goes  to  cut  firewood,  lie  is  suckled  by  the  bitch  along 
with  her  own  pups.  Hut  it  was  uniformly  declared  by  G6- 
tnma  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  four 
tribes.*  It  having  been  said  that  alms  given  to  the  more 
honourable  castes,  punya-kshetrayo,  would  have  a  greater 
reward  than  when  given  to  the  man  of  mean  birth,  he  com¬ 
bated  the  assertion,  and  said,  that  as  in  wet  weather  tile  hus¬ 
bandman  sows  on  the  hills,  and  during  the  dry  weather  in 
the  valleys,  and  at  all  times  in  the  ground  that  at  any  season 
can  be  irrigated ;  so  the  man  who  wishes  to  be  blessed  in 
both  worlds  will  give  alms  to  all ;  as  he  alone  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  honourable  who  can  only  boast  of  his  birth  and 
worldly  eminence.  At  another  time  he  declared  that  when 
the  man  of  low  caste  attains  nirwana,  his  reward  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  man  of  high  caste  ;  thus,  when  the  festive  hall 
is  looked  at,  the  colours  of  the  different  flowers  by  which  it 
is  adorned  can  be  distinguished,  but  in  the  shadows  proceeding 
from  the  same  flowers,  no  difference  of  colour  can  be  per¬ 
ceived. 

The  immediate  disciples  of  Gdtama  propounded  similar 
doctrines  upon  the  subject  of  caste.  The  Madlmra-sutraf 
■was  spoken  by  Maha  Kachano,  son  of  the  Brahman  pvdliita 
of  the  king  of  Ujein,  soon  after  the  death  of  Gotama  Budlia  : 
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and  forms  part  of  .the  Majjliima-niMyo.  According  to  this 
siitra,  the  king' of  Awanti  having  heard  of  the  fame  of  Maha 
Kach&no,  went  to  visit  him,  and  addressed  the  sage  in  the 
following  -manner  :  “  The  Brahmans  say  that  they  alone  are 
the  high  caste,  that  others  are  of  low  caste ;  that  they  are  of 
the  white  caste,  others  of  the  black  caste  ;  that  the  Brahmans 
are  pure,  those  who  are  not  Brahmans  impure ;  that  the 
Brahmans  alone  are  the  sons  of  Brahma,  the  legitimate  off¬ 
spring  of  Brahma ;  that  they  are  formed  by  Brahma,  sprung 
from  Brahma,  and  are  inheritors  of  the  patrimony  of  Brahma.” 
The  priest  replied  that  this  declaration  was  a  sound,  and  no¬ 
thing  hut  a  sound  ;  for  that  when  a  Kshatriya,  a  Brahman,  a 
Vaisya,  or  a  Sudra,  abounds  in  wealth,  members  of  all  the 
four  castes  rise  before  him  in  the  morning,  and  minister  to 
his  wants;  go  not  to  sleep  until,  he  has  retired  to  rest;  -wait 
.  for  his  commands  ;  behave  themselves  according  to  Ids  plea¬ 
sure  ;  and  use  soft  words'  to  administer  to  his  gratification ; 
“  so  that  the  four  castes  are  equal  to  each  other ;  there  is  no 
difference  to  be  perceived  between  them.”  Again,  when  a 
Kshatriya,  a  Brahman,  a  Vaisya,  or  a  Sudra,  takes  life,  and 
commits  other  sins,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  one  as 
well  as  the  other,  falls  into  the  wretched  place  of  torment. 
Again,  when  a  Kshatriya,  a  Brahman,  a  Vaisya,  or  a  Sudra, 
observes  the  precepts  that  forbid  the  taking  of  life,  as  well 
as  the  other  precepts,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  one  as 
well  as  the  other,  goes  to  the  region  of  the  blessed.  Again, 
when  a  criminal  is  brought  before  the  king,  whether  he  be  a 
Kshatriya,  a  Brahman,  a  Vaisya,  or  a  Sudra,  he  is  either  put 
to  death,*  or  disgraced,  or  some  other  punishment  is  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  no  difference  is  made  on  account  of  his  caste. 
From  all  these  facts,  Maha.  Kachano  concluded  that  there  is 
no  real  difference  between  the  members  of  the  four  castes ; 
the  difference  is  only  in  name.  The  ldng  further  declared 
that  if  any  one,  whether  he  be  a  Kshatriya,  a  Brahman,  a 
Vaisya,  or.  a  Sudra,  shaving  his  head  and  beard,  putting  on 

*  The  custom  followed  in  the  native  states,  to  exempt  all  memhevs  of  the 
caste  of  the  Brahmans  from  capital  punishment,  must  he  of  modern  origin. 


yellow  robes,  &c.,  shall  become  a  priest,  he  himself  will  rise 
from  his  royal  seat  out  of  respect  to  that  priest,  present  him 
with  gifts,  and  protect  him  ;  “  for  his  former  appellation  has 
disappeared ;  he  is  no  longer  a  Kshatriya,  a  Brahman,  a 
Vaisya,  or  a  Sudra  ;  he  is  become  a  sramana  priest.”  “  What 
think  you,  then,  great  king,”  demanded  Maha  Kach&no,  “  if 
this  be  the  case,  are  not  these  four  castes  equal  to  each  other ; 
or  what  is  your  opinion  on  this  point  ?”  “  Assuredly,”  said 

the  monarch,  “  this  being  the  case,  they  are  all  equal ;  I  do 
not,  my  lord,  perceive  any  difference  between  the  four 

There  is  the  same  uncertainty  relative  to  the  number  and 
order  of  the  castes  in  Ceylon,  that  there  is  with  respect  to 
those  in  ancient  Egypt.  No  two  natives  will  give  the  same 
classification  of  the  inferior  castes ;  though  all  will  agree 
that  among  the  Singhalese  there  are  no  Brahmans,  Ksha- 
triyas,  or  Vaisyas;  and  all  will  admit  that  the  first  class 
among  them  is  the  Goy-wansa,  or  Wellala.  This  uncertainty 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  castes  arises,  in  part,  from  the 
number  of  subdivisions  into  which  some  of  them  have  been 
ramified.  There  are  more  than  100  classes  of  the  Brahma- 
nical  caste,  each  of  which  has  a  different  name.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  he  a  greater  leaning  towards  caste  in  Ceylon  than  in 
any  other  Budhistical  country,  which  in  part  may  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  their  recent  monarchs  were 
of  Malabar  extraction.  These  kings  confined  the  privilege 
of  upasampada  ordination  to  the  Wellfila  priests.  In  Nepal, 
where  Budhism  is  yet  professed,  the  original  inhabitants 
were  all  of  one  caste,  or  had  no  caste ;  but  their  descendants, 
in  the  course  of  time,  became  divided  into  many  castes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  trades  or  professions  that  they  followed ;  but 
even  now  we  are  told  that  in  Nepal  caste  is  merely  a  popular 
usage,  without  the  sanction  of  religion,  and  altogether  a  very 
different  thing  from  caste,  properly  so  called.  In  Tibet  and 
Burma,  both  of  which  are  Budhistical  countries,  caste  is  un¬ 
known.  In  China  there  are  clans,  resembling  those  of  the 


Scottish  Highlanders  ;  but  tills  institution  differs  from  caste, 
and  has  many  features  that  are  peculiar  to  this  singular  race. 

Under  almost  every  aspect  in  -which  caste  can  be  viewed, 
its  influence  is  most  pernicious.  Its  restraints  extend  to 
nearly  every  act  of  social  intercourse,  and  its  existence  is 
eternal.  No  power  of  intellect,  no  ingenuity,  no  wealth,  no 
official  rank,  no  personal  merit  of  any  description  whatever, 
can  break-through  the  formidable  barrier  it  has  established. 
It  is  a  deadly  incubus,  exerting  its  power  every  moment, 
throughout  century  after  century,  upon  the  minds  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  people.  It  defies  all  government ;  it  robs 
the  state  of  the  best  energies  of  many  of  its  most  able  sub¬ 
jects  ;  it  scowls  at  all  innovation  ;  there  can  be  no  change,  no 
improvement,  wherever  it  ensconces  in  its  strength ;  no 
power  can  coerce  it ;  and  were  it  possible  for  a  universal 
monarch  again  to  reign,  with  all  the  influence  that  the  legends 
give  him,  even  tills  mightiest  of  rulers  would  be  unable  to 
change  the  caste,  or  in  any  important .  particular  alter  the 
social  position,  of  one  single  individual  among  the  countless 
millions  of  his  subjects.  Yet  if  a  numerous  population  be 
any  evidence  of  a  nation’s  power,  it  must  be  apparent,  that 
when  the  state  is  prevented  from  employing  the  intelligence 
of  any  part  of  its  people  for  its  own  advantage,  there  is  a 
proportionate  loss  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  community, 
besides  the  injustice  that  is  done  to  a  class  who  may  possibly 
be  the  most  efficient  of  its  citizens. 

It  is  said  by  the  apologists  for  caste,  that  those  who  are 
under  its  power  to  the  fullest  extent,  are  beings  so  rude,  de¬ 
graded,  and  licentious,  that  they  deserve  all  the  insults  they 
receive,  as  tlicir  vices  place  them  without  the  pale  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  and  that  they  do  not  in  reality  feel  their  degrada¬ 
tion,  as  all  but  the  very  lowest,  (and  even  the  very  lowest 
has  something  upon  which  he  prides  himself),  are  as  tena¬ 
cious  of  their  rights  as  the  proudest  of  the  twice-born  Brah- 
'  mans.  But  can  anything  be  a  stronger  argument  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  this  baneful  institution  ?  Unless  it  can 
be  proved  that  these  wretched  beings  have  an  inherent  dc- 


pravity  more  malignant  in  its  nature  tlian  that  which  is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  other  men,  it  is  evident  that  the  meanness  or  im¬ 
morality  with  which  they  are  charged  must  be  the  result  of 
hereditary  wrong,  and  that  under  other  circumstances  their 
character  would  have  been  changed.  And  is  it  not  a  glorious 
privilege  we  possess,  in  being  enabled  to  tell  these  outcastes 
that  by  the  great  Ruler  of  all  they  are  watched  with  the 
same  care,  and  regarded  with  the  same  affection,  as  the  rest 
of  mankind? 

At  an  early  period  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  India  by  Europeans,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  institute 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  native  converts  in  relation  to  caste. 
At  the  synod  of  Diamper,  in  1599,  it  was  declared  that  “  it 
would  rejoice  the  synod  to  see  the  superstitious  and  absurd 
customs  of  the  heathen  Malabars  of  the  better  sort  not  mixing 
with  the  lower,  and  having  no  correspondence  or  communi¬ 
cation  with  those  that  have  but  touched  any  of  them,  totally 
abolished  among  the  Christians  of  this  bishopric;”  but  as 
many  of  the  Christians  resided  under  heathen  princes,  it  was 
considered  that  in  these  circumstances  the  customs  might  be 
observed  lawfully,  and  without  scruple.  Where  these  impedi¬ 
ments  did  not  exist,  as  “  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons  with 
God,  who  is  Lord  of  all,”  “  the  synod  doth  command  that 
all  that  shall  be  guilty  of  forbearing  to  touch  such,  or  having 
touched  them  shall  wash  themselves,  to  be  severely  punished 
as  superstitious’ followers  of  the  heathen  customs,  and  com¬ 
mands  the  preachers  and  confessors  to  admonish  them  thereof 
in  their  sermons  and  confessions.”* 

The  entire  spirit  of  Christianity  is  opposed  to  the  system 
of  caste.  The  revelations  that  are  made  in  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  relative  to  the  oneness  of  mankind  are  most  emphatic ; 
and  their  immense  value  can  only  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  seen  the  slave  of  the  west  or  the  outcaste  of  the  east, 
in  the  fullness  of  his  degradation.  The  apostle  Paul  de¬ 
clared  on  Mars’  hill,  that  God  “  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  ■ 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth ;  ” 

*  Hough’s  History  of  Christianity  in  India. 
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and.  -wherever  the  love  of  God  is  felt  in  its  power  and  purity, 
there  will  be  an  effort  to  raise  every  individual  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  moral  and 
social  dignity  he  can  possibly  attain.  Were  it  known  and 
acknowledged,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  “  by  the  grace  of  God,  tasted  death  for  every  man;” 
that  in  the  communion  of  the  gospel  “  there  is  neither  Greek 
nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scy¬ 
thian,  bond,  nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all ;  ”  that  “  in 
lowliness  of  mind  each  is  to  esteem  another  better  than  him¬ 
self;”  and  that  “  whatsoever  we  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  us,  we  are  to  do  unto  them ;  ”  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence,  there  would  be  one  holy  brotherhood  throughout  the 
world,  whilst  cruelty,  oppression,  and  bondage,  would  be 
things  unknown.  We  have  all  proceeded  from  one  pro¬ 
genitor  ;  we  have  all  one  common  nature ;  we  are  all  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  same  precious  blood ;  we  have  all  the  same 
Father  in  heaven ;  and  unto  all,  upon  equal  terms,  mercy 
is  offered,  as  we  are  all  transgressors  of  the  law*  The 
meanest  outcaste,  by  an  individual  recumbency  upon  the 
atonement)  may  receive  «the  testimony  that  his  iniquities  are 
forgiven ;  and  may  know,  by  the  Spirit’s  witness,  that  he  is 
joined  in  a  mystical  union  with  Christ,  “  the  brightness  of 
God’s  glory  ;”  and  when  his  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality 
he  will  be  welcomed  to  heaven  with  angelic  symphonies  more 
sweet  than  ever  yet  were  thrown,  from  harp  or  lute  by  min¬ 
strel’s.  hand,  when  even  kings  with  their  guerdons  have 
listened,  not  again  to  descend  to  some  lowrer  position  after 
the  lapse  of  mighty  ages,  hut  to  live  for  ever  and  for  ever 
full,  unutterably  full,  of  all  that  is  glorious  and  good. 
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The  Budhas  appear  after  intervals  regularly  recurring,  in  a 
series  that  knows  neither  beginning  nor  end.  It  is  supposed 
by  the  Singhalese  that  all  traces  of  the  Budhas  previous  to 
Gotama  have  been  lost,  with  the  exception  of  such  particu¬ 
lars  as  were  revealed  respecting  them  by  the  great-teacher  or 
Iris  inspired  disciples  ;  and  they  maintain  that  the  acts  they 
performed,  and  the  doctrines  they  taught,  can  be  learnt  from 
no  other  source.  But  it  is  thought  by  many  orientalists, 
that  Gotama  was  only  the  reviver  of  a  system  that  had  been 
previously  taught  by  more  ancient  sages.  In  the  inscription 
upon  the  great  bell  at  Rangoon,  it  is  stated  that  along  with 
the  eight  hairs  of  Gotama  enshrined  in  the  d&goba  of  the 
temple  to  which  it  is  attached,  there  are  “  the  three  divine 
relics  of  the  three  deities”  who  were  his  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors.  Fa  Hian  mentions  a  great  town  in  Oude,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rama’s  celebrated  city,  Ayodhya,  which 
contained  “  the  entire  bones”  of  Kasyapa,  or  “  the  relics  of 
his  entire  body.”  This  agrees  with  the  Singhalese  state¬ 
ment  relative  to  the  same  Budha,  that  after  his  cremation  the 
bones  of  his  body  still  presented  an  unbroken  skeletal^;  and 
the  coincidence  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  same  circum¬ 
stance  is  not  related  concerning  any  other  Budha.  The 
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Chinese  traveller  also  mentions  certain  sectaries,  some  of 
whom  worshipped  the.  whole  of  the  four  Budhas,  and  others 
who  worshipped  the  three  preceding  Budhas,  hut  paid  no 
respect  to  Gotama.  On  the  Budhist  temple  at  Sanelii  there 
are  images  of  the  four  Budhas  in  niches ;  and  in  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  it  is  said  that  a  female  devotee,  to  prevent  begging, 
caused  an  alms-house  to  he  erected,  and  money  was  given  for 
the  lamps  of  the  four  Budhas.  It  may  have  been  with  the 
intention  bf  placing  themselves  at  as  great  a  distance  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  sectaries,  that  the  followers  of  Gotama  asserted 
that  he  was  avroSiSakroe,  teaching  the  same  truths  as  the  former 
Budhas,  but  deriving  his  knowledge  from  the  intuitive  power 
he  received  when  he  became  Budha,  and  not  from  either 
reason  or  tradition. 

It  is  said  in  the  Milinda  Prasna :  “  The  dharmma  of  all 
the  Budhas  is  the  same,  but  there  are  four  things  in  which 
they  differ.  1.  Some  are  born  as  brahmans  and  others  as 
kings  *  2.  Some  are  horn  when  men  live  to  the  age  of  a 

hundred  years,  and  others  when  they  live  to  a  thousand.  3. 
The  age  of  the  Budhas  when  they  attain  nirwana  is  regulated 
by  the  age  of  men ;  on  which  account  some  Budhas  disappear 
before  they  are  one  hundred  years  old,  and  others  live  to  the 
age  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  4.  The  Bud¬ 
has  differ  in  the  size  of  their  persons,  some  being  much 
taller  than  others.”  There  are  other  differences,  but  none  of 
them  are  of  very  great  importance,  as  it  is  the  uniform  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  Singhalese  authors  that  in  doctrine  the  Budhas 
are  one.  This,  indeed,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  they 
possess  the  power  of  knowing  all  things,  as  truth  changes 
not  with  the  revolutions  of  time. 

The  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  three  Budhas  who  pre¬ 
ceded  Gotama  has  been  calculated  by  Major  Forbes  (Journ. 
As.  Soc.  June,  1836).  According  to  this  theory,  Iiakusanda 
became  a  Budha,  n.c.  3101 ;  Kbnagamana,  B.o.  2099  ;  and 
Kasyapa,  b.c.  1014.  The  first  of  these  dates  is  founded 
^  *  The  wholc^of  the  twenty-four  Budhas  who  preceded  GAt.uaa  were 


principally  upon  the  supposition  that  Kakusanda  appeared 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  kalpa,  and  that  the 
Malia  Bhadra  kalpa  of  the  Budhists  is  the  same  as  the  Kan 
yug  of  the  Brahmans ;  but  neither  of  these  ideas  can  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  system  as  it  is  received  in  Ceylon. 
It  may  he,  that  Gotama  presented  himself  to  the  world  as 
the  successor  of  men  whose  claims  to  supreme  authority  were 
then  acknowledged ;  hut  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  well- 
authenticated  data  of  their  doctrines  or  deeds. 

The  beings  who  will  in  due  course  become  Budhas  are 
called  Bodhisat.  They  are  numberless ;  hut  the  name,  in 
common  usage,  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  those  who 
have  become  avowed  candidates  for  the  high  office.  When 
many  ages  have  elapsed  without  the  appearance  of  a  Budha, 
there  are  no  beings  to  supply  the  continued  diminution  of 
the  numbers  in  the  brahma-lokas.  This  excites  the  attention 
of  some  compassionate  brahma,  who,  when  he  has  discovered 
the  cause  and  the  remedy,  looks  out  to  see  in  what  world  the 
Bodhisat  exists  who  will  next  become  an  aspirant  for  the 
Budhaship ;  and  when  he  has  discovered  the  Bodhisat  in 
question,  he  inspires  him  with  the  resolution  that  enables 
him  to  form  the  wish  to  become  the  teacher  of  the  three 
worlds,  that  he  may  release  sentient  beings  from  the  evils  of 
existence.  The  ages  that  succeed  this  period  are  divided 
into  three  eras ;  in  each  of  which  we  have  legends  of  Go¬ 
tama.  1.  The  era  of  resolution  (1).  2.  The  era  of  expres¬ 
sion  (2).  3.  The  era  of  nomination  (3). 

We  have  little  information  of  the  innumerable  Budhas 
who  have  appeared  in  past  ages,  until  we  come  to  the 
twenty-four  who  immediately  preceded  Gotama;  and  even 
their  history  consists  of  little  more  than  names  and  correla¬ 
tive  incidents. 

In  Hodgson’s  “  Illustrations  of  the  Literature  and  Reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Buddhists  (Serampore,  1841),”  the  names  of  143 
Budhas  are  given,  compiled  from  the  Lalita  Vistara,  .Kriya 
Sangraha,  and  Raksha.  Bhagavati.  The  names  in  this  list  do 
not  agree  with  those  of  the  Budhas  who  are  known  in  Cey- 
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Ion.  “  In  the  Samadbi  Raja,”  it  is  stated  in  the  same  work, 
“  S&rvarthasiddha  (Sakya,  before  he .  became  a  Budlia)  is 
asked  by  Maitreya  andVajra  Parti  how  lie  acquired  Samadhi 
Jnyan.  In  reply,  he  begins  by  naming  120  Tath&gatas, 
who  instructed  him  therein  in  his  former  births ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  enumeration  of  Budlias,  Sarvarthasiddha 
observes,  ‘  he  has  given  so  many  names  exempli  gratia,  but 
that  his  instructors  were  really  no  less  in  number  than  80 
crores.’  There  is  a  verse  in  the  Aparanita  Dharani  (to  be 
found  in  many  other,  and  higher  authorities)  purporting  that 
‘  the  Buddhas  who  have  been,,  are,  and  will  be,  are  more 
numerous  than  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.’  ....  These  are  evident  nonentities,  in  regard  to 
chronology  and  history,  yet  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  from  their  more  substantial  compeers.” 


1.  The  Era  of -Resolution. 

The  kalpa  in  which  we  now  live  is  called  Maha  Bhadra.  In  the 
ages  that  were  concluded  twenty  asankya-kap-lakslms  previous  to 
this  kalpa,  there  was  not,  for  the  space  of  a  kap-asankya,  any 
supreme  Budha ;  so.  that  there  was  no  acquirement  of  merit,  nor 
any  attainment  of  a  higher  order  of  existence,  except  by  the  beings 
who  in  the  kalpas  previous  to  these  unpropitious  ages  had  entered 
the  anagami  and  sekvadagami  paths,  and  were  thus  enabled,  in 
process  of  time,  to  attain  nirwaria.  Those  beings  who  had  only 
entered  the  path  sowan,  passed  in  order,  by  the  ascending  and  de¬ 
scending  scale,  through  the  various  degrees  of  men,  detvas,  and 
brahmas ;  and  then,  by  the  exercise  of  dhyana,  entered  the  superior 
paths  and  became  rahats.  Among  these  rahats  was  a  brahma,  who, 
observing  that  the  beings  who  entered  the  brahma-lokas  were  few, 
enquired  what  was  the  reason,  when  he  discovered  that  it  was 
because  no  supreme  Budha  had  appeared  for  the  space  of  a  kap- 
asankya.  Again,  looking  to  see  whether  there  was  any  one  in  the 
world  who  had  the  necessary  qualifications  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  Budhaship,  he  beheld  many  thousands  of  Bodhisats  existent , 
like  so  many  lotus  buds  awaiting  the  influence  of  the  sunbeam  that 


they  might  Co  expanded.  Having  made  (his  discovery,  he  looked 
once  more  to  sec  which  of  these  candidates  was  the  nearest  to  the 
attainment  of  the  great  object  they  all  had  in  view,  when  he  saw 
that  it  was  the  Bodhisat  who  was  afterwards  to  become  Gotama 
Budha* 

At  this  time  Gotama  Bodhisat  supported  himself  and  his  aged 
mother,  who  was  a  widow,  by  trade.  To  increase  his  wealth,  he 
engaged  with  some  mariners  to  take  him  to  Swarnna  Bhuma;  but 
as  he  was  sailing  to  this  place,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  a  great 
storm  arose,  and  the  6bip  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked.  They 
were  in  danger  of  perishing,  as  the  waves  rose  like  mountains  to 
the  sky ;  but  Bodhisat,  regardless  of  his  own  life,  and  seeking  only 
to  save  that  of  his  parent,  took  his  mother  upon  his  back,  and  swam 
towards  the  shore,  in  the  midst  of  sharks,  sword-fish,  and  other 


between  hi 


elephant  keepers,  and  enquired  if  he  had  intended  to  take  his  life, 
by  putting  him  on  so  unruly  an  animal ;  and  though  the  keeper 
informed  the  king  of  the  reason  of  its  refractoriness,  arising  from 
the  presence  of  the  females,  he  was  told  that  unless  it  returned  from 
the  forest  within  the  space  of  seven  days  he  must  die.  But  on  the 
seventh  day,  the  elephant  returned  to  the  royal  stable ;  and  when 
the  keeper  informed  the  king,  his  majesty  went  to  see  it ;  and  per¬ 
ceiving  that  it  was  now  quite  tame,  he  enquired  how  it  was  that  the 
animal  appeared  to  be  thus  docile,  when  a  little  time  before  he  had 
'  been  unable  to  restrain  it,  even  by  the  application  of  the  hook. 
The  keeper  replied,  “  Oh  king  1  the  passion  of  the  sexes  is  sharper 
than  the  hook ;  it  is  hotter  than  the  burning  flame ;  it  is  like  an 
arrow  piercing  the  mind ;  like  a  thief  that  steals  away  the  virtuous 
disposition  that  would  be  obedient  to  the  precepts  ;  like  an  asur  to 


Dipankara  Bodhisat  carrying 
to  enquire  what  was  his  bus 


was  seeking  oil.'  On  hearir 
palace,  and  filling  a  golden  i 
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times,  either  as  a  dewa  or  as  a  man.  1.  In  the  Nanda  asankya, 
there  were  5,000  Budhas,.  2.  In  the  Sunanda  asankya,  9,000.  3. 

In  the  Prathnwi  asankya,  10,000.  4.  In  the  Manda  asankya, 

11,000.  5.  In  tlie  Dharati  asankya,  20,000.  6.  In  the  Sagara 

asankya,  30,000,  7.  In  the  Pundarika  asankya,  40,000.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  these  ages,  in  what  hirth  soever  he  appeared,  Go- 
tama  Bodhisat  continually  exercised  manopranidhana,  the  wish  to 
Become  a  supreme  Budha. 

2.  The  Era  of  Expression. 

In  the  first  Sarwa  Bhadra  lealpa  of  the  thirteenth  asankya-kap- 
laksh a  previous  to  the  present  .Maha  Bhadra  kalpa,  Gotama  Bod¬ 
hisat  was  horn  as  the  son  of  the  monarch  of  Dhannya.  In  the 
course  of  time  he  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  and  became  a  chakrn- 
wartti.  One  day  his  magical  chariot  having  descended  to  the  earth 
from  its  appointed  place  in  the  sky,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  portent, 
and  enquired  from  one  of  his  nobles  what  could  be  its  cause.  The 
noble  replied,  “  This  sign  betokens  either  the  near  approach  of  the 
death  of  the  ehakrawartti,  or  that  the  chakrawartti  will  become  an 
ascetic,  or  that  a  supreme  Budha  has  appeared  in  the  world ;  but 
as  your  majesty  has  yet  many  years  to  live,  it  cannot  portend  your 
death ;  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  caused  by  Sakya,  the 
Budha  who  at  present  is  blessing  the  world.”  When  the  king- 
heard  that  a  Budha  -was  in  existence,  he  went  to  the'  wiliara  in 
which  Sakya  resided,  and  offered  him  all  his  treasures,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  his  earnest  expectation  that  when  the  necessary 
qualifications  were  received,  he  should  himself  become  a  Budha. 
After  this  he  was  Te-born  in  a  brahma-loka. 

1.  In  the  same  Sarwa-bhadra  asankya,  50,000  Budhas  appeared. 
2.  In  the  Sarwa-phulla  asankya,  80,000.  3.  In  the  Sarwa-ratna 

asankya,  90,000.  4.  In  the  ITsabhakkhanda  asankya,  70,000.  5. 

.  In  the  Manibhadda  asankya,  60,000.  6.  In  the  Puduma  asankya, 

20,000.  7.  In  the  second  Usabhakkhanda  asankya,  10,000.  8.  In 
the  Khandatwa  asankya,  5,000.  9.  In  the  Sanva-sela  asankya, 

2,000.  During  the  whole  of  these  ages,  in  which  387,000  Budhas 
appeared,  Gotama  Bodhisat  expressed  his  wish  to  become  a  Budha. 
This  was  the  period  called  wakpranidhana. 
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In  thie  succeeding  asankya-kap-laksha,  in  the  Sarananda  kalpa, 
four  Budhas*  appeared ;  Mangala,  Sumana,  Rewata,  and  Sobhita. 
In  the  time  of  the  first  of  these  Budhas,  the  name  of  Gotama  Bod- 
hisat  was  Suruchi-brahmana ;  in  that  of  the  second,  Atulanaga- 
raja;  in  that  of  the  third,  Atidewa-brahmana;  and  in  that  of  the 
fourth,  Sujata-brahmana.' 

One  asankya-kap-laksha  previous  to  the  present  kalpa,  in  the 
Wara  kalpa,  three  Budlias  appeared;  Anomadarshi,  Paduma,  and 
Narada ;  in  yrhose  ages  respectively,  Gotama  Bodhisat  was  Mahe- 
sakya-yaksha-senapati,  a  k6sara  lion,  and  an  ascetic. 

In  the  Sara-kalpa,  100,000  kalpas  previous  to  the  Maha  Bhadra 
kalpa,  there  was  one  Budha,  Piyumatura ;  and  the  name  of  Gotama 
Bodhisat  was  Jatilarashtrika. 

In  the  Manda-kalpa,  30,000  kalpas  previous  to  the  present  kalpa, 
there  were  two  Budhas ;  Sumfedha  and  Sujata.  In  the  ago  of  the 
first,  the  name  of  Gotama  Bodhisat  was  .Uttara,  and  in  that  of  the 
second  he  was  a  chakrawartti. 

In  the  Wara-kalpa,  113  kalpas  previous  to  the  present,  there 
were  three  Budhas ;  Piyadarshi,  Arthadarshi,  and  Dharmmadarshi ; 
in  whose  ages  the  names  of  Gotama  Bodhisat  were  Kasyapa-brah- 
mana,  Susima-tapasa,  and  Sekradewendra. 

In  the  Manda-kalpa,  96  kalpas  previous  to  the  present,  there  was 
one  Budha,  Sidharttha;  and  the  name  of  Gotama  Bodhisat  was 
Mangala  brakmana. 

In  the  Manda-kalpa,  93  kalpas  previous  to  the  present,  there 
were  two  Budhas,  Tissa  and  Pliussa ;  and  G&tama  Bodhisat  was 
called  Sujata-tapasa  and  Wijitawi-chakrawaytti. 

In  the  Saramanda-kalpa,  91  kalpas  previous  to  the  present,  there 
was  one  Budha,  Wipassi,  and  the  name  of  Gotama  Bodhisat  was 
Atula-naga-raja. 

,  In  the  Manda-kalpa,  31  kalpas  previous  to  the  present,  there 
were  two  Budhas,  Sikhi  and  Wessabhu ;  and  the  names  of  Go¬ 
tama  Bodhisat  were  Arindama-raja  and  Sudarshana-raja. 

After  the  dissolution  of  Wessabhu  there  were  29  kalpas  in  which 
no  supreme  Budha  appeared. 

This  long  period  of  remediless  ignorance  was  succeeded  by  the 
Maha-bhadra*  kalpa,  in  which  five  Budlias  are  to  appear ;  Kaku- 
sanda,  Konagamana,  Kfisyapa,  Gotama,  and  Haitrif.  The  first 
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A  great  part  of  the  respect  paid  to  Gotama  Budha  arises 
from  the  supposition  that  he  voluntarily  endured,  throughout 
myriads  of  ages,  and  in  numberless  births,  the  most  severe 
deprivations  and  afflictions,  that  he  might  thereby  gain  the 
power  to  free  sentient  beings  from  the  misery  to  which  they 
are  exposed  under  every  possible  form  of  existence.  It  is 
thought  that  myriads  of  ages  previous  to  his  reception  of  the 
Budhaship,  he  might  have  become  a  rahat,  and  therefore 
ceased  to  exist ;  but  that  of  his  own  free  will,  he  forewent 
the  privilege,  and  threw  .himself  into  the  stream  of  succes¬ 
sive  existence,  for  the  benefit  of  the  three  worlds.  There  is 
a  class  of  virtues,  called  the  ten  paramitas,  one  or  other  of 
which  is  pre-eminently  exercised  during  the  whole  period  in 
wlvch  the  Bodhisat  prepares  himself  for  the  supreme  Budha¬ 
ship  (1). 

In  the  discourses  that  were  delivered  by  Gotama,  he  occa¬ 
sionally  referred  to  the  04  Budhas  who  immediately  preceded 
him,  on  which  occasions  lie  related  the  circumstances  of  his 
own  life  at  each  of  these  periods.  The  history  of  these 
Budhas  has  been  briefly  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
It  was  also  the  custom  of  Gotama,  when  any  event  of  import- 
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ance  occurred,  to  refer  to  some  similar  event  that  had  taken 
place  In  previous  ages,  in  which  the  same  persons  were  actors, 
dwelling  more  particularly  upon  the  part  he  himself  had 
taken  in  the  several  transactions.  From  these  relations  the 
work  called  by  the  Singhalese  Pansiya-panas-jat.aka-pota,  or 
the  Book  of  tile  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  Births,  was  com¬ 
piled.  “  The  work  known  by  this  title,”  says  the  Rev.  D.  J. 
Gogerly  (Ceylon  Friend,  Aug.  1838),  “  is  a  Pali  commentary 
on  one  of  the  fifteen  books  belonging  to  the  fifth  section  of 
the  Sutra  Pitaka,  or  Discourses  of  Budha,  and  forms  no  part 
therefore  of  the  sacred  code ;  but  according  to  a  decision 
that  the  comments  are  of  equal  authority  with  the  text,  it  is 
regarded  as  of  indisputable  authority.  There  is  a  Singhalese 
translation  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  which  is  exceedingly 
popular,  not  on  account  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Budliism 
contained  in  it,  for  these  are  but  incidentally  referred  to,  but 
from  its  being  a  collection  of  amusing .  stories  which  they 
believe  to  be  unquestionably  true.  The  copy  of  the  Pali 
comment  now  before  me  is  written  on  olas  29  inches  long, 
having  9  lines  on  a  page,  and  occupies  1000  leaves  or  2000 
pages.  The  text  itself  is  very  scarce  ;  my  copy  was  made 
from  one  in  the  possession  of  the  late  chief  priest  of  the 
Matura  district,  Bowilla ;  it  contains  340  pages  of  9  lines 
each,  written  on  olas  23  inches  long.  It  is  named  Jataka 
Gatha,  or  Birth  Stanzas,  although  a  large  proportion  of  them 
has  no  reference  (independent  of  the  comment)  to  any  birth, 
being  general  maxims  or  miscellaneous  observations.  Bach 
of  the  first  one  hundred  Jatakas  consists  of  a  single  verse  of 
four  lines ;  but  some  of  the  remainder,  being  histories,  are 
much  longer,  the  last  one,  or  history  of  king  "VVcssantara, 
occupying  40  pages.  The  comment  comprises — 1.  The  oc¬ 
casion  upon  which  the  verse  was  spoken.  2.  A  stray  illus¬ 
trating  it,  affirmed  to  have  been  related  at  the  time  by  Budha, 
detailing  circumstances  ■which  occurred  to  him  and  the  parties 
respecting  whom  the  verse  was  spoken,  in  a  previous  birth. 
3.  A.  philological  explanation  of  the  words  and  sense  of  the 
•stanza,  the  verse  or  verses  heing  mostly  inserted  at  length 


This  last,  is  not  translated  into  Sighalcse,  except  partially  ifi 
the  first  J&taka,  as  being  unintelligible  to  the  mere  Singhalese 
reader.” 

The  Singhalese  translation,  so  Car  as  it  extends,  appears  to 
be  a  correct  and  literal  rendering  of  the  Tali  original.  I 
have  read  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  brought  a  copy  to 
England,  intending  to  road  the  whole,  but  have  not  yet 
found  leisure  to  accomplish  the  task.  Beckoning  a  page  to 
contain  9  lines,  with  about  100  letters  in  each  line,  it  extends 
to  2400  pages.  I  have  not  made  much  use  of  it  beyond  the 
present  chapter.  At  my  request,  my  native  pundit  made  an 
analysis  of  the  number  of  times  in  which  Gotama  Bodhisat 
appeared  in  particular  states  of  existence,  as  recorded  in  the 
J atnkas,  and  the  following  is  the  result.  An  ascetic  83  times  ; 
a  monarch  58  ;  the  dewa  of  a  tree  43  ;  a  religious  teacher  26  ; 
a  courtier  24  ;  a  prohita  brahman  24  ;  a  prince  24 ;  a  noble¬ 
man  23  ;  a  learned  man  22 ;  the  ddwa  Sekra  20  ;  an  ape  18  ; 
a  merchant  13  ;  a  man  of  wealth  12  ;  a  deer  10;  a  lion  10  ; 
the  bird  liansa  8 ;  a  snipe  6 ;  an  elephant  C  ;  a  fowl  5 ;  a 
slave  5 ;  a  golden  eagle  5  ;  a  horse  4 ;  a  bull  4  ;  the  brahma 
Maha  Brahma  4  ;  a  peacock  4  ;  a  serpent  4  ;  a  potter  '3 ;  an 
outcaste  3  ;  a  guana  3  ;  twice  each  a  fish,  an  elephant  driver, 
a  rat,  a  jackal,  a  crow,  a  woodpecker,  a  thief,  and  a  pig  ;  and 
mice  each  a  dog,  a  curer  of  snake-bites,  a  gambler,  a  mason, 
a  smith,  a  devil  dancer,  a  scholar,  a  silversmith,  a  carpenter, 
a  water-fowl,  a  frog,  a  hare,  a  cock,  a  kite,  a  jungle-fowl, 
raid  a  kindura.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  list  is  im¬ 
perfect. 

Not  a  few  of  the  fables  that  pass  under  the  name  of  JEsop 
are  here  to  be  found  ;  and  the  schoolboy  is  little  aware,  as  he 
read's  of  the  wit  of  the  fox  or  the  cunning  of  the  monkey,  that 
these  animals  become,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  teacher  of  the. 
three  worlds,  Budha.  Each  Jataka  begins  with  the  formula, 
“  yata-giya-dawasa,”  which  is  an  exact  equivalent  to  our 
own,  “  in  days  of  yore.”.  The  Hindu  collection  of  fables, 
called  the  Hitopad4sa,  is  well  known.  As  the  scene  of  these 
fables  is  laid  in  the  comparatively  modern  city  of  Pataliputra, 
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whilst  that  of  the  Jatakas  is  almost  invariably  connected  with 
a  Brahmadatta,  king  of  Benares,  we  may  infer  therefrom  the 
superior  antiquity  of  the  Pali  collection.  The  Jataka-pota 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  parts  of  the  Talmud 
that  are  described  as  consisting  of  “  aphorisms  and  moral 
sentiments,  illustrated  by  similes  and  parables,  and  also  by 
narratives,  sometimes  real  and  sometimes  fictitious.”  These 
legends  are  interesting,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  manners 
and  customs,  and  upon  the  modes  of  thought,  that  were  pre¬ 
valent  when  this  compilation  was  made,  or  in  the  ages  imme¬ 
diately  previous ;  as  there  is  a  boundary  ,  of  verisimilitude 
beyond  which  the  wildest  imagination  cannot  pass.  One 
tale,  after  the  usual  manner  of  eastern  compositions,  presents 
the  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  several  other  stories 
that  are  only  slightly  dependent  upon  the  principal  narrative. 
The  Singhalese  will  listen  the  night  through  to  recitations 
from  this  work,  without  any  apparent  weariness  ;  and  a  great 
number  of  the  Jatakas  are  familiar  even  to  the  women. 

The  Jatakas  here  transcribed  are  the  Sujata(2),  Apan- 
naka  (3),  Munika  (4),  Makasa  (5),  Guna  (6),  Tiuduka(7), 
Asadrisa(8),  and  Wcssantai'a(9).  In  this  selection  I  have 
had  in  view  the  interest  of  the  legend  as  a  tale ;  the  con¬ 
venience  of  its  length  ;  or  its  importance  as  illustrating  some 
feature  of  Budlrism.  The  Sujata  J&taka  is  here  translated 
in  full,  with  its  introduction;  but  in  the  other  Jatakas  the 
introduction  is  omitted,  and, the  narrative  much  abridged. 
The  first  Jat'aka  recorded  in  the  original  text  is  the  Apan- 
naka;  and  the  last,  the  Wessantarn. 


1.  The  Virtues  and  Privileges  of  the  Bodhtsat. 

There  are  ten  primary  virtues,  called  paramitas,  that,  arc  continu¬ 
ally  exorcised  by  the  Bodhisats  ;  and  as  each  virtue  is  divided  into 
three  degrees ;  ordinary ;  upa,  superior ;  and  paramarlha,  pre¬ 
eminent;  there  arc  in  all  thirty  paramitas. 

For  the  space  of  twenty  asankya-kap-lakshas,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  lime  that  the  manopranidhana,  or  resolution  to  become  a  Bu.iiia, 


Superior  dana.  And  the  g 
life,  as  the  head  upon  wM 
the  body,  to  feed  lions,  tig 


kind  would  be  produced.  For  this  reason.  When  there  is  rice 
that  is  accustomed  to  ripen  in  three,  foul',  or  five  months,  no  labour 
of  tile  husbandman  can  accelerate  the  period  of  the  harvest,  how¬ 
ever  often  he  may  water  it,  or  whatever  pains  he  may  take  ;  in  like 
manner,  the  time  for  receiving  the  Budhaship  cannot  be  hastened, 
whatever  alms  might  be  given  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  eight  qualifications  that  must  be  possessed  by  the  being 


overflowed  their  banks,  so  that  the  tree  in  which  he  had  built  his 
nest  was  thrown  down  by  the  current,  and  the  little  ones  Were 
carried  along  with  it  far  out  to  sea.  But  Bodhisat  determined  that 
he  would  release  them  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  dipped  his  tail  in 
the  waves,  and  sprinkling  the  water  on  the  land,  he  thought  in  this 

c.  1835),  that  in  the  island  of  Rambree, 
near  the  coast  of  Arrakan,  there  are  the  remains  of  Budhist  temples,  in 
i  s  the  hair,  feathers,  bones,  &c.,  of  the 

s  lined  previous  to  his  becoming  a  man  ; 

but  according  to  the  Singhalese  authors  these  relics  must  have  perished  many 


doing.  On  being  told,  he  said,  “  Good  squirrel !  you  are  only  an 
ignorant  animal,  and  therefore  you  have  commenced  this  under¬ 
taking;  the  sea  is  84,000  yojanas  in  depth;  how  then  can  you  dry 

unable  to  accomplish  it,  unless  they  were  rishis.”  The  squirrel  re¬ 
plied,  “  Most  courageous  of  men  !  if  the  men  were  all  like  you,  it 
would  be  just  as  you  say,  as  you  have  let  the  extent  of  your  courage 
!  be  known  by  the  declaration  ;  but  X  have  no  time  just  now  to  spend 
with  such  imbeciles  as  you,  so  you  may  be  gone  as  soon  as  you 
please.”  Then  Selrra'  caused  the  young  squirrels  to  be  brought  to 
the  land,  as  he  was  struck  with  the  indomitable  courage  of  the 
parent.  Thus  was  fulfilled  the  wirya-paramita.  The  whole  of  the 
ten  virtues  were  fulfilled  with  equal  ability.  ( Pujdwaliya ;  Su- 

cUtarmmaralnakdre). 


It  came  to  pass  that  whilst  Gotama  Budha  resided  in  the  wihara 
f  called  Jetawana,  near  the  city  of  Sewet,  he  related  the  following 
j  Jataka,  on  account  of  an  ascetic  who  had  lost  his  father.  In  what 
'  way  ?  Budha  having  perceived  that  an  ascetic  who  had  lost  his 


.  large  retinue  ot  priests,  and  proceeded  to  the  d' 
ascetic.  Being  honourably  seated,  he  enquired,  “ 
thus  sorrowful,  ascetic?”  to  which  the  bereaved  son 
thus  sorrowful  on  account  of  the  death  of  my  father. 


ired,  “  Why  are  you 
-ed  son  replied,  “  I  am 
father.”  On  hearing 


ii  day  to  weep.  The  sorrow  almost  nvercamo  him  ;  ho  ate  not, 
neither  did  lie  drink.  Uddhisat  thought  within  himself,  that  it  was 
proper  to  attempt  the  assuaging  of  his  father’s  grief ;  and  therefore, 
going  to  the  spot  where  there  was  a  dead  buffalo,  he  put  grass  and 
water  to  its  mouth  and  cried  out,  “  Oh,  buffalo,  eat  and  drink  !” 
The  people  perceived  his  folly,  and  said,  “  What  is  this,  Sujata  ? 
Can  a  dead  buffalo  eat  grass  or  drink  water  ?  ”  But  without  paying 
any  attention  to  their  interference,  lie  still  cried  out,  “  Oh,  buffalo, 
cat  and  drink!”  The  people  concluded  that  he  \yas  out  of  his 
mind,  and  went  to  inform  his  father  ;  who,  forgetting  his  parent 
from  his  affection  for  his  son,  went  to  the  place  where  he  was,  and 
enquired  the  reason  of  his  conduct.  Sujata  replied,  “  There  are 
the  feet  and  the  tail,  and  all  the  interior  parts  of  the  buffalo,  en¬ 
tire  ;  if  it  he  foolish  in  me  to  give  grass  and  water  to  a  buffalo, 
dead,  but  not  decayed,  why  do  you,  father,  weep  for  my  grand¬ 
father,  when  there  is  no  part  of  him  whatever  to  be  seen  The 
father  then  said,  “  True,  my  son,  what  you  say  is  like  the  throwing 
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with  all  haste."  They  soon  afterwards  found  the  500  wagons,  fall 
of  goods,  with  the  scattered  hones  of  the  men  and  oxen.  Then 
untying  their  oxen,  they  put  their  wagons  in  the  form  of  an  en¬ 
campment, .and  when  the  oxen  had  eaten  grass,  and  the  men  been 
refreshed,  they  placed  the  cattle  in  a  circle,  and  the  men  around 
them,  the  stoutest  of  whom  kept  guard  during  the  three  watches, 
until  the  dawn,  with  swords  in  their  hands.  The  next  day,  early 
in  the  morning,  when  the  men  and  oxen  had  again  been  refreshed, 
they  put  away  their  weak  wagons  and  took  strong  ones,  and  ex¬ 
changed  their  inferior  goods  for  those  that  were  valuable.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  place  of  merchandise,  Bodhisat  sold  his  goods  at  a 
high  price,  and  the  whole  company  returned  in  safety  to  their  own 
city. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  discourse,  Budha  said  to  the  nobleman, 
Anepidu  (for  whose  sake  it  was  spoken),  “  The  followers  of  the 
reasoner  (whose  perception  of  truth  is  limited)  came  to  a  great 
destruction :  whilst  the  followers  of  the  non-reasoner  (who  has  an 
intuitive  perception  of  the  truth)  were  preserved  from  the  demon, 
went  in  safety  to  the^lace  at  which  they  wished  to  arrive,  and  then 
with  great  satisfaction  returned  in  safety  to  the  city  whence  they 
came.  Joining  the  history-  of  Anepidu  and  the  Jataka  together. 
Budha  delivered  the  following  stanza  : 

"  Aparmakantkinameke, 

Dutiyan  (ihutakkika, 

Etadaimy&yamedhkwi, 

Tanganheyadapannakan.”  * 

4.  The  Munika  Jataka. 

In  this  birth,  Bodhisat  was  a  bull.  He  had  a  younger  brother, 
who  one  day  complained  to  him  that  they  did  all  the  work  and 
lived  only  on  grass,  whilst  a  boar,  their  master  had  purchased,  was 
fed  on  all  kinds  of  dainties,  and  did  nothing.  But  Bodhisat  told 
him  not  to  envy  the  lot  of  the  boar,  as  it  would  soon  have  the  worst 
of  it.  And  thus  it.  fell  out,  as  the  boor  was  killed  for  food  at  a  feast 
that  -was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  theiT  master's 
daughter,  f 

fi  *th?r  stan^s  thus^anslato^dby^Mr.  Gogerly:  “  Some  declare  unmixed 
wanton  calf.1'  '  '  - 


lie  fable  of  “  ■ 


remained  to  be  properly  prepared  and  ornamented,  and  prevailed  on 
them  to  tarry  there  seven  days,  during  which  period  they  had  all' 
delicacies  provided  for  them ;  but  at  its  expiration,  they  again  set 
off  on  their  journey  towards  Wankagiri.  By  command  of  Sekra, 
his  wonder-worker,  Wiswakarmma,  had  prepared  for  them  two 
pansals,  in  one  of  which  Wessantara  dwelt,  and  in  the  other. Madri- 
dewi,  with  their  two  children.  They  all  put  on  the  dress  of  ascetics, 
and  had  no  intercourse  with  each  other,'  unless  when  the  children 
went  to  thejansal  of  their  father  during  the  time  their  mother  was 
in  the  forest  collecting  fruits.  After  they  had  lived  in  this  manner . 
for  the  space  of  seven  months,  there  was  an  aged  brahman,  called 
Jujaka,  who  from  the  age  of  eighteen  years  had  been  a  mendicant ; 
he  had  accumulated  a  hundred  masurans,  which  he  delivered  to 
another  brahman,  a  poor  man,  to  keep  for  him ;  hut  when  he  went 
to  recover  them,  the  brahman  said  that  he  had  spent  the  whole  to 
supply  his  wants,  and  that  he  had  now  nothing  to  give  him  but  his 
daughter  Amitta-tapa ;  so  as  he  could  get  nothing  more,  he  took 
away  the  brahman’s  daughter^  and  she  became  his  wife.  But  the 
other  females  of  the  household  became  jealous  of  the  stranger,  and 
greatly  persecuted  her,  particularly  one  day  when  she  went  to  fetch 
water,  at  which  she  became  angry  and  discontented ;  but  Jujaka, 

,  in  order  to  pacify  her,  said  that  he  would  himself  in  future  fetch 
the  wood,  and  attend  to  all  the  work  that  was  necessary  to  be  done, 
whilst  she  remained  at  ease.  Amitta-tapa,  however,  informed  him 
that  the  charitable  Wessantara  resided  near  the  rock  Wankagiri, 
and  that  if  he  applied  to  him  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  slave  to 
wait  upon  her,  and  render  her  all  the  assistance  she  required.  The 
brahman  replied  that  the  way  was  long,  and  he  was  old  and  weak  ; 
but  she  persisted  in  her  demand,  at  the  same  time  upbraiding  the 
old  man  ;  so  having  prepared  as  much  fuel  and  water  as  would  be 
required  during  his  absence,  he  set  off  on  his  journey  to  the  rock. 
He  first  went  to  Jayatura,  and  enquired  for  Wessantara ;  hut  the 
citizens,  incensed  that  alms  should  still  be  asked  from  the  prince, 
set  upon  him  with  sticks  and  staves,  and  drove  him  away.  As  he 
fled  from  the  city,  not  knowing  whither  he  went,  he  was  guided  by 
the  dewas  towards  Wankagiri ;  but  when  he  came  near,  he  was 
seen  by  the  guards  who  had  been  placed  around  the  forest  by  the 
king  of  Chetiya,  and  would  have  been  slain,  had  he  not  told  a  lie, 
and  said  that  he  was  sent  by  the  royal  parents  of  Wessantara  to 
enquire  about  bis  welfare.  Proceeding  on  his  way,  he  fell  in  with 


VI.  THE  ANCESTORS  OF  GOTAMA  BUDHA. 


In  this  chapter,  the  ancestry  of  Gotaina  Budha  is  traced,  from 
his  lather,  Sudhodana,  through  various  individuals  and  races, 
all  of  royal  dignity,  to  Malta  Sammata,  the  first  monarch  of 
the  world.  Several  of  the  names,  and  some  of  the  events, 
'are  met  with  in  the  Puranas  of  the  Brahmans,  hut  it  is  not 
possible  to  reconcile  one  order  of  statement  with  the  other ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  Budliist  historians  have  intro¬ 
duced  races,  and  invented  names,  that  they  may  invest  their 
venerated  sage  with  all  the  honors  of  heraldry,  in  addition 
to  the  attributes  of  divinity.  Yet  there  may  be  gleams  of 
truth  in  the  narrative,  if  it  were  possible  to  separate  the 
imaginary  from  the  real.  There  are  incidental  occurrences 
that  seem  like  fragments  of  tradition  from  the  antediluvian 
age ;  and  we  might  find  paralled  legends  in  the  lore  of  nearly 
all  nations  that  have  records  of  remote  antiquity.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  arc  several  discrepancies  between  the 
following  narrative  and  the  extract  on  the  origin  of  caste, 
inserted  in  the  third  chapter. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  present  nntah-kalpa,  the  monarch  Malm 
Sammata,  of  the  race  of  the  sun,  received  existence  hy  the  appa- 
ritional  birth.  As  it  was  with  the  unanimous  consent,  or  appoint¬ 
ment,  sammata,  of  all  the  beings  concerned,  that  he  was  anointed 
king,  he  was  called  Malm  Sammata.  The  glory  proceeding  from 


into  flic  waters  by  flic  discus  :  and  he  and  his  nobles  gather  im¬ 
mense  quantifies  of  fho  most  valuable  jewels.  After  a  similar 
manner,  all  the  four  continents  arc  visited  in  order,  and  a  repetition 
of  the  same  circumstances  occurs. 

Though  Malin-mandhntu  possessed  all  these  privileges,  he  was 
not  contented  with  them,  and  said,  “  If  I  am  indeed  a  powerful 
monarch,  may  the  dewas  as  well  he  subject  to  my  rule,  and  send  a 


who  merely  looked  at  her  might  catch  it ;  and  as  the  princes  them¬ 
selves  were  in  danger  of  taking  the  infection,  they  took  her  to  a 
forest  near  a  river,  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  in  a  chariot  with 


drown  curtains.  A  hole  was  dug  into  which  they  put  her,  with 
fire  and  fuel,  and  all  kinds  of  food ;  after  which  they  went  away 
weeping.  The  hole  was  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  every  necessary 
accommodation  for  the  princess.  It  so  happened  that  Rama,  the 
king  of  Benares,  was  seized  by  the  same  disorder,  and  the  disease 
was  so  malignant  in  its  type  that  neither  the  queen  nor  his  concu¬ 
bines  could  approach  him,  lest  they  should  be  defiled.  As  the  king 
was  thus  put  to  shame,  he  gave  the  kingdom  to  his  son,  and  retired 
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into  the.forest,  thinking  to  die  in  some  lonely  cave.*  After  walk¬ 
ing  about  some  time,  he  was  overcome  by  hunger,  and  ate  of  the 
root,  leaves,  fruit,  and  bark  of  a  certain  tree ;  but  these  acted  me¬ 
dicinally,  and  his  whole  body  became  free  from  disease,  pure  as  a 
statue  of  gold.  He  then  sought  for  a  proper  tree  in  which  to 
dwell,  and  seeing  a  kolom  with  a  hollow  trunk,  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  secure  refuge  from  the  tigers.  Accordingly  he  made  a  ladder, 
sixteen  cubits  high,  by  which  he  ascended  the  tree ;  and  cutting  a 
hole  in  the  Side  for  a  window,  he  constructed  a  frame  on  which  to 
repose,  and  a  small  platform  on  which  to  cook  his  food.  At  night' 
he  heard  the  fearful  roaring  of  wild  beasts  around ;  but  his  life  was 


of  the  young  men ;  and  as  their  race  would  still  be  kept  pure,  they 
became  reconciled  to  the  princes,  and  sent  them  presents. 

From  this  time  it  became  a  custom  for  the  K61i  and  Sakya 
families  to  intermarry  with  each  other.  The  thirty-two  pritices  had 
separate  establishments,  and  in  due  time  thirty-two  children  were 
born  to  each  family.  After  many  generations  Dewudseha  was  king, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Anusakya,  whose  principal  queen 
was  the  younger  sister  of  Singha-lianu.  This  queen  had  two  sons, 


Suprabudha  and  Dandapani,  and  two  daughter 
and  Maha  Prajapati.  These  princesses  were  hi 
of  a  dcwa-loka ;  no  intoxicating  liquor  ever 
even  in  play  they  never  told  an  untruth ;  they 
even  to  destroy  insects ;  and  they  observed  i 
was  declared  by  a  brahman  who  saw  them  t 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  would  be  a  chakraws 
supreme  Budha.  No  sooner  was  this  noised 
63,000  kings'  of  Jambudwlpa  sent  to  ask  tin 


There  axe  ample  materials  for  an  extended  life  of  Gotama ; 
and  the  incidents  that  are  recorded  of  his  more  immediate 
disciples  are  almost  of  equal  extent.  Of  this  matter  the 
greater  part  may  be  a  mass  of  mere  absurdity,  with  as  little 
of  interest  as  would  be  presented  by  the  detail  of  a  consecu¬ 
tive  series  of  the  dreams  of  a  disturbed  sleep ;  but  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  nearly  every  incident  is  founded  upon  fact ;  and 
if  we  were  in  possession  of  some  talismanic  power  that  would 
enable  ns  to  select  the  true  and  reject  the  false,  a  history 
might  be  written  that  would  scarcely  have  an  equal  in  the 
importance  of  the  lesson  it  would  teach.  It  is  said  by 
Niebuhr  that  “  unless  a  boldness  of  divination,  liable  as  it  is 
to  abuse,  be  permitted,  all  researches  into  the  earlier  history 
of  nations  must  be  abandoned  ;  ”  and  a  gifted  critic  may  one 
day  arise,  who,  by  his  discriminating  skill,  will  be  enabled 
to  arrange  every  subject  under  one  or  other  of  these  four 
classes — the  pure  fiction,  the  uncertain,  the  probable,  and 
the  established  fact.  In  the  mean  time,  we  must  be  content, 
with  the  legend  in  its  received  version,  with  all  the  accumu¬ 
lations  it  has  gathered  in  successive  ages.  As  no  comment 


would  be  understood,  until  the  legends  have  been  read,  I 
shall  reserve  all  exegetieal  observations  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

1.  The  Conception,  Birth ,  and  Infancy  of  Gitama. 

After  the  Wessantara  birth,  Bodhisat  was  born  in  the  dewa-loka 
called  Tusita,  where  he  received  the  name  of  Santueita,  and  lived 
in  the  possession  of  every  enjoyment  for  the  space  of-  57  kotis  and 
60  lacs  of  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  as  it  had  been  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  supreme  Budlia  was  about  to  appear,  the  dewas  and 
brahmas  of  the  various  worlds  enquired  who  it  was  to  be  ;  and 
when  they  discovered  that  it  was  Santusita,  they  went  in  a  vast 
multitude  to  that  dewa,  and  requested  him  to  assume  the  high 
office,  that  the  different  orders  of  being  might  be  released  from  the 
sorrows  connected  with  the  repetition  of  existence.  To  this  request 
Santusita  made  no  reply,  but  exercised  the  five  great  perceptions,-* 
paneha-maha-wilokana,  that  he  might  discover,  first,  the  character 


the  superior,  and  when  he  saw  that  it  was  the  royal,  he  looked  to 
see  which  of  the  63,000  kings  of  Jambudwipa  possessed  the  re¬ 
quisite  merit  to  become  the  father  of  a  Budha ;  by  which  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  Sudhodana,  king  of  Kapilawastu,  of  the  Sakya  race, 
was  alone  worthy  of. this. honour.  As  to  the  fifth  perception,  when 
he  looked  to  sec  on  what  day  the  Budhas  are  born,  as  he  knew  that 
the  queen  of  Sudhodana  would  be  his  mother,  and  that  the  mother  of 
a  Budha  dies  on  the  seventh  day  after  her  confinement,  he  saw  that 
he  must  be  conceived  in  the  womb  of  Mahamaya,  307  days  pre-  . 
vious  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  foreknown  that  her  death  would 
take  place.* 

\  WKen  a  dewh  is  about  to  leave  the  celestial  regions,  there  are 
evidences  of  the  fact.  1.  His  garments  lose  tlieir  appearance 
of  purity.  2.  The  garlands  and  ornaments  on  his  person  begin  to 


tractiveness  and  beauty.  The  dewas  having  perceived  these  signs 
relative  to  Santusita,  gathered  around  him,  and  offered  him  their 
congratulations.  On  the  arrival  of  the  proper  period,  he  vanished 
from  Tusita,  and  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  Mahamaya.  This 
event  took  place  in  the  month  iEsala  (July,  August),  on  the  day  of 
the  full  moon,  early  in  the  morning,  the  nekata  being  Utrasala. 

The  womb  that  bears  a  Budha  is  like  a  casket  in  which  a  relic  is 
placed ;  no  other  being  can  be  conceived  in  the  same  receptacle ; 
the  usual  secretions  are  not  formed ;  and  from  the  time  of  concep¬ 
tion,  Mahamaya  was  free  from  passion,  and  lived  in  the  strictest 
eontinence.f  The  inhabitants  of  Kapilawastu  were  accustomed  io 
hold  a  festival,  from  the  7th  day  of  the  moon  to  the  14th,  in  the 
month  JEsala,  during  which  period  they  spent  their  time  in  dancing 


here  no  one  like  thee ;  no  one  greatpr  than  thee ;  thou  art  su¬ 
preme!”  Thus  he  looked  towards  the  four  points,  and  the  four 
half-points,  as  well  as  above  and  below  ;  and  as  he  beheld  the  sak- 
walas  in  all  these  ten  directions,  the  dewas  and  men  acknowledged 
his  supremacy ;  and  he  saw  that  there  was  no  one  greater  than 
himself.  Then  the  Maha  Brahmas  of  the  10,000  sakwalas  brought 
umbrellas  12  miles  high,  to  bo  held  over  his  head  as  a  canopy  ;  the 
Sekras  brought  conches  120  cubits  long,  the  blast  of  which  rolls  on 
without  ceasing  during  four  months  and  a  half ;  the  Panchasikas 


The  chief  counsellor  of  Singhahanu,  the  father  of  Sudhodana, 
was  K&ladewala;  and  it  was  he  who  instructed  Sudhbdana  in  the 
sciences.  On  the  death  of ‘Singhahanu,  the  counsellor  requested 
permission  to  retire  from  office,  that  he  might  become  a. recluse; 
but  as  the  new  king  said  that  since  the  death  of  his  father  there  was 
no  one  but  he  to  whom  he  could  apply  for  advice  and  direction,  he 
consented  to  remain  in  a  garden  near  the  palace ;  where  he  received 
food  from  the  king’s  table,  but  put  on  the  garment  of  an  ascetic. 
By  the  exercise  of  the  necessary  observances,  and  by  meditation,  he 
received  power  to  see  backward  40  kalpas,  and  forward  the  same 
number.  By  the  acquirement  of  abhignya,  he  overcame  all  pas¬ 
sion,  and  arrived,  at  the  state  of  a  rishi,  so  that  he  was  enabled  at 


seen  you,  she  would  have  made  an  offering  to  you  of  her  life ;  but 
now  that  I  aiti  left  alone,  why  do  you  exhibit  to  me  these  wonders  r” 
Like  the  moon  gradually  increasing  the  prince  continued  to  grow 
until  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  when  Wiswakarmma,  the  architect 
of  the  dewas,  at  the  command  of  Sekra,  made  for  him  a  magnificent 
bath,  filled  with  water  exceedingly  cold. 

When  Sidhartta  was  twelve  years  old,  the  king  assembled  the 
brahmans,  and  enquired  from  what  cause  it  w'ould  be,  that  he  would 
become  an  ascetic  ;  and  they  informed  the  king  that  he  -would  see 
four  things,  viz.,  decrepitude,  sickness,  a  dead  body,  and  a  recluse, 
■which  would  induce  him  to  leave  the  palace  and  retire  to  the  forest. 

’  The  king  said,  “  I  do  not  wish  my  son  to  become  a  Budha ;  as  by 


2.  The  Marriage  of  GUama,  and  his  subsequent  abandonment  of 
the  World. 

When  the  prince  attained  his  sixteenth  year,*  his  father,  Sudho- 
dana,  sent  to  Supra-budha,  king  of  Koli,  to  demand  in  marriage 
his  daughter,  Yasodhara-dewi ;  but  that  monarch  thought  that  as 
Sidhartta  was  to  become  a  recluse,  his  daughter  would  soon  be  left 
a  widow ;  and  he  therefore  refused  to  send  her  to  Kapilawastu. 
The  princess,  however,  firmly  declared  that  even  if  Sidhartta  were 
to  become  a  recluse  on  the  day  after  his  marriage,  there  was  no  one 
else  in  the  world  to  whom  she  would  be  united.  When  the  prince 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  opposition  of  Supra-budha,  and  with 
the  reason  upon  which  it  was  founded,  he  said  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  receive  the  kingdom,  though  its  rejection  would  include  the  loss 
of  Yasodhara  as  his  wife.  But  as  Sudbodana  was  the  lord  para¬ 
mount  of  the  Sakya  race,  he  went  to  Koli,  and  notwithstanding  the 
displeasure  of  her  father,  brought  away  the  princess,  with  much 
state.  On  his  return  to  Kapilawastu,  after  this  successful  expedi¬ 
tion,  he  appointed  Yasodhara  to  be  the  principal  queen  of  Sid¬ 
hartta  ;  and  placing  them  upon  a  mound  of  silver,  he  poured  the 
oil  of  consecration  upon  them  from  three  conches,  one  of  gold, 
another  of  silver,  and  the  third  a  shell  opening  to  the  right  hand  ; 
after  which  he  bound  upon  their  heads  the  royal  diadem,  and  de¬ 
livered  over  to  them  the  whole  of  his  kingdom.  He  then  sent  to 
all  their  relatives  on  both  sides,  commanding  them  to  bring  their 
princesses,  that  they  might  be  the  inferior  wives  of  Sidhartta,  or 
remain  as  attendants  in  the  private  apartments  of  Yasodhara  ;  but 
the  relatives  replied,  “  The  prince  is  very  delicate  ;  he  is  also  young ; 
even  to  this  day  he  has  not  learnt  a  single  science;  if  hereafter 
there  should  he  any  war,  he  would  be  unable  to  contend  with  the 
enemy ;  he  has  not  the  means  of  maintaining  our  daughters  ;  we 
cannot,  therefore,  consent  to  send  them  to  one  who  is  so  utterly 
destitute  of  every  endowment  that  he  ought  to  possess.”  When 
the  prince  heard  this,  he  resolved  to  exhibit  his  real  strength  ;  and 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  city  by  beat  of  drum, 
that  whosoever  might  be  wishful  to  see  his  prowess,  was  invited  to 
come  to  the  palace  in  seven  days  from  that  time.  On  the  day  ap- 
*  According  to  Varro,  boyhood  edased  among  the  Romans  with  the  fifteenth 
toga  at  the  next  Liberalio.—  Niebuhr. 
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lily-white  horses  were  yoked.  The  prince  leaped  into  the  chariot, 
and  proceeded  towards  a  garden  at  a  little  distance  from  the  palace, 
attended  by  a  great  retinue.  On  his  way  he  saw  a  decrepid  old 
man,  with  broken  teeth,  grey  locks,  and  a  form  bending  towards  the 
ground,  his  trembling  steps  supported  by  a  staff,  as  he  slowly  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  the  road.  The  dewas  had  seen  that  the  time  was  now 


'^nd 


the  purest  conch.*  Strong  was  he  and  fleet,  and 
when  he  pawed  the  ground,  the  whole  city  trembled ;  hut  upijn  the 
present  occasion  his  footsteps  were  not  heard,  through  the  iuter- 
oosition  of  the  dewas.  The  attendant  noble,  Channa,  accompanied  . 

.  he  prince,  holding  the  horse  by  the  tail. f 

At  the  fifteenth  hour  after  sunset,  or  at  midnight,  Sidhartta  pro-  } 
cee'ded  to  the  outer  gate  of  the  city.  The  king,  who  had  foreseen 
that  his  son  would  attempt  to  escape  by  stealth,  had  placed  a 
thousand  men  as  wardens ;  and  the  gate  itself  was  so  ponderous 
that  it  required  a  thousand  men  to  open  or  shut  it.  The  noble  re¬ 
solved  that  if  the  gate  were  not  open,  he  Would  take  the  prince  on 
his  right  shoulder,  and  the  horse  on  his  left,  and  leap  over  the  ram- 
parfs  of  the  city ;  and  the  horse  resolved,  in  view'  of  the  same 
obstacle,  to  leap  over  the  barrier  with  the  prince  on  his  back,  whilst 
the  noble  held  his  tail.  Thus,  all  exhibited  the  most  determined 
courage,  and  were  equally  free  from  fear.  But  when  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  gate,  it  was  thrown  open  by  the  dewas,  as  they  knew 
that  in  due  time  Budha  would  throvfr  open  to  them  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  peace.  Wasawartti  Mara  knew  that  if  the  prince  proceeded 
on  his  journey,  his  own  dewa-loka  would  be  emptied,  and  all  beings 
become  happy,  by  which  he  would  lose  the  influence  he  then  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  and  he  therefore  came  to  him,  and  said,  “  Be  entreated  to 
stay,  that  you  may  possess  the  honours  that  are  within  your  reach; 
go  not^  go  not!”  The  prince  asked  who  he  was,  and  he  said  that 
he  was  lord  of  the  sixth  dewa-loka,  Paranirmmita  Wasawartti ;  but 
on  hearing  this,  in  a  way  that  made  the  sakwalas  tremble, '  the 
prince  declared,  “  A  thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  honours  such 
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How  could  it  be  Sekra  ?  Where  are  his  thousand  eyes  ?  Where' 
are  his  elephant,  his  discus,  and  his  throne  ?  It  must  certainly  be 
Maha  Brahma,  who  has  come,  to  see  if  the  brahman  .ascetics  are 
diligent  in  the  study  of  the  four  vedas.”  .  Others  again  maintained 
that  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  beings,  but  a  holy 


had  become  Budha  before  be  died ;  and  when  she  replied  that  the 
austerities  lie  was  practising  in  order  to  become  Budha  had  caused 
his  death,  he  said  that  he  could  not  believe  his  son  was  dead,  though 
a  thousand  dewas  were  to  declare  it,  because  he  had  himself  tokens 
by  which  he  knew  that  the  wish  of  the  prince  would  most  certainly 
be  accomplished.  There  were  many  other  dewas  who  went  to  in¬ 
form  the  king  of  his  son’s  death,  but  he  did  not  believe  any  of 
them.  The  dewi,  on  returning  to  the  forest,  saw  that  the  prince 
had  recovered,  upon  which  she  again  went  to  the  palace,  and  in¬ 
formed  the  king. 

The  efforts  of  Sidhartta  to  obtain  the  Budhaship  were  like  those 
of  a  man  trying  to  overturn  Maha  M6ru.  As  his  strength  was  so 
^/luch  reduced,  in  order  to  regain  it  he  went  from  place  to  place  ■ 
with  the  alms-bowl,  and  again  partook  of  food.  By  this  means  the 
beauty  of  his  body  was  restored,  as  well  as  the  thirty-two  signs. 
The  brahmans  also,  when  they  saw  that  he  had  begun  to  take  the 
alms-bowl,  after  practising  austerities  during  six  years  without  be¬ 
coming  Budha,  took  their  bowls  and  robes,  and  leaving  the  prince, 
went  to  Isipatana,  near  Benares. 

At  that  time  there  was  residing  near  the  forest  of  Uruwela  a 
noble  whose  name  was  Senani,  in  a  village  of  the  same  name.  His 
daughter,  Sujata,  one  day  took  an  offering  to  the  dewa  of  .a  nuga 
tree,  called  Ajapala,  and  made  a  vow  that  if  he  would  procure  her 
a  noble  husband,  and  her  firstborn  should  be  a  son,  she  would  pre¬ 
sent  an  offering  of  rice-milk  yearly,  with  a  lac  of  treasure.  The 
wish  of  the  maiden  was  accomplished  ;  she  married  a  nobleman  of 
Benares,  and  had  a  son ;  and  she  now  prepared  to  fulfil  her  vow. 
For  this  purpose  she  caused  a  thousand  cows  to  be  fed  in  a  meadow 
of  the  richest  grass ;  with  the  milk  that  these  cows  gave  she  nou¬ 
rished  500  other  cows ;  with  the  milk  that  these  gave  she  nourished 
250  ;  with  the  milk  of  the  250,  she  nourished  175 ;  thus  gradually 
decreasing  to  64,  32,  16,  and  8  cows.  This  was  done  that  milk  of 
the  very  best  kind  might  be  procured.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
of  the  full  moon,  in  the  month  Wesak,  the  cows  gave  milk  of 
themselves,  without  its  being  drawn  from  them,  sufficient  to  fill  the 
vessels,  before  the  calves  were  loosed  to  suck  th^  teats. 

In  the  night  previous,  Sidhartta  saw  a  number  of  dreams.  All 
the  Budhas  are  accustomed  to  see  dreams  of  a  similar  kind,  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  day  of  the  month  Wesak.  1.  After  falling 
asleep,  the  whole  earth  seemed  to  he  his  couch,  and  the  rocks  of 


of  the  rej 


sat  down  at  the 
the  day,  during 


walas  appeared 

in  these  directi 
these  tokens  he 
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down  the  bundles  of  kusa  grass  he  had  received  from  the  brahman, 
and  at  the  spot  where  they  touched  the  ground,  the  earth  opened, 
and  by  the  power  of  his  paramitas  a  throne  arose,  14  cubits  high,  the 
roots  of  the  grass  being  hid,  whilst  the  blades  appeared  as  a  beautiful 
canopy,  wrought  by  the  skill  of  a  clever  workman.  At  the  sight 
of  this  throne,  the  prince  rejoiced;  and  when  he  sat  down  upon  it, 
he  was  animated  by  the  utmost  courage.  The  dhwas  and  brahmas, 
knowing  that  this  was  the  day  of  the  great  triumph  of  the  Budha, 
came  from  the  10,000  sakwalas  that  they  might  witness  his  battle 
and  victory. 

4.  The  Contest  with  Wasawartti  Mdra. 


was  as  the  rolling  of  the  timbili  drum,  struck  in  seasons  of  festivity. 
It  was  a  sign  to  him  that  Mara  would  come  to  do  battle ;  and  as  he 
knew  who  would  be  the  conqueror,  and  that  by  this  means  his 
prowess  would  be  proclaimed  to  the  world,  he  sat  in  peace,  undis¬ 
turbed.  When  the  retinue  of  Mara  heard  the  sound  of  the  drum, 
they  concluded  that  their  lord  was  about  to  fight  some  battle,  and 
therefore  gathered  around  him,  aU  carrying  weapons.  The  dewa 
mounted  his  elephant,  Girimekhala,  150  yojanas  high,  and  as  he 
knew  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  conquer  with  one  weapon  alone, 
he  made  unto  himself  500  heads,  with  1000  red  eyes,  and  500 
flaming  tongues  ;  he  had  also  1000  arms,  in  each  of  which  was  a 


around  me  the  approach  of  my  enemies  shall  he  prevented.  My 
paramitas  shall  be  to  me  as  bricks  for  the  building  of  a  strong  wall, 
so  high  that  it  shall  touch  the  brahma-loka ;  and  this  wall  shall 
keep  off  my  enemy  Mara  when  he  approaches.  The  four  great 
duties,  chatuparisudhi-sila,  that  I  have  constantly  attended  to,  shall 


di-vine  eyes  by  which  be  saw  all  things  within  the  space  of  the  in¬ 
finite  sakwalas,  as  clearly  as  if  they,  were  close  at  hand ;  at  the 
tenth  hour  again,  he  received  the  knowledge  that  unfolds  the 
causes  of  the  repetition  of  existence,  paticha-samuppada ;  and  at 
the  time  that  he  received  this  knowledge,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  investigate  these  causes  from  their  end  to  their  source,  and  from 
■  their  source  to  their  end,  the  Great  Earths  of  the  10,000  sakwalas 


called  out  in  approbation,  by  sections  of  twelve  and  twelve,  a  bun- 
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Budha ;  and  as  they  manifested  great  satisfaction,  the  eis-coloured 
rays  from  his  body  were  extended  to  them.  These  rays,  without 
staying  for  so  short  a  period  as  the  snappiigj  of  the  finger  and 
thumb,  passed  onward  from  sakwala  to  sakwala,  resembling  as  they 
proceed  (for  they  yet  continue  to  spread,  rejoicing  the  beings  that 
see  them  in  their  beauty),  a  blue  cloud,  the  rock  rose,  a  white  robe, 
a  red  garland,  and  a  pillar  of  light.  Those  who  see  the  rays  ex¬ 
claim,  “  See,  what  splendid  colours!”  and  from  their  satisfaction 
merit  is  produced,  from  which  they  obtain  birth  in.  fchia  favoured 


Anekaj  atisangs&rang 
Sandh&.wiasang  anibhisang 
Gabakfoak^ngaweeanto 

G  ahakSjaka  dith6si ; 

Sabh&teph&su]diabhagg&, 

Gahaktitangwisangkhitang ; 
■Wisangkh&ragataiigchittang  ; 
Tanhknangkhayamajhagh. 

Through  many  different  births, 

I  have  run  (to  me  not  having  found), 

Seeking  the  architect  of  the  desire-resembling  house. 
Painful  axe  repeated  births ! 

Oh,  house-builder !  I  have  seen  (thee). 

Again  a  house  thou  canst  hot  build  for  me. 

I  have  broken  thy  rafters,/ 

Thy  central  support  is  destroyed  j 
To  nirwkna  my  mind  is  gone, 

I  have  arrived  at  the  extinction  of  evil-desire.* 


Until  this  period  he  hac 
fruition  of  nirw&na  ;  bv 


existence  is  to  be  overcome  ;  all  that  is  proper  to  renounce,  I  have 
put  from  me,  as  far  as  the  sky  is  from  the  earth ;  all  that  is  proper 
for  me  to  acquire,  I  have  in  my  possession,  as  if  it  were  a  portion 
of  ambrosia ;  all  the  beings  in  the  -world  are  my  servitors ;  Maha 
Brahma  offers  flowers  to  the  cloth  that  cleans  my  feet ;  I  am  above 
all;  I  am  the  conqueror  of  Mara;  my  name  is- Ananta-Jinayo.” 
On  hearing  this,  Upaka  said,  “  From  this  time  you  shall  be  my 
friend;  but  if  I  attach  myself  to  you,  is  it  in  your  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  me  ?”  Budha  informed  him  that  it  was  in  his  power,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  forward  to  Isipatana.  Some  time  afterwards  the  mendicant 
went  to  the  country  called  ‘Wangahara,*  where  he  entered  a  hunter’s 
village  in  his  usual  scanty  attire.  The  people  flocked  round  him 
to  look  at  him ;  and  when  they  enquired  who  he  was,  he  said  that 
he  was  the  rabat  Ardkapala,  and  that  he  was  so  called  because  he 
did  not  put  on  clothing  like  other  people,  his  shame  being  only  half 
hid,  and  not  entirely  covered.  The  people  of  this  country  are  at 
times  tormented  by  a  kind  of  fly  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  se- 
samum,  and  when  the  insects-  are  very  numerous,  they  construct 
places  like  caves,  to  which  they  retire.  As  they  believed  the  words 
of-  Ardhapala,  they  made  him  one  of  these  places,  and  supported 
him.  There  was  a  maiden  in  the' village,  called  Chawi ;  and  when 
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directed  him  to  the  place  where  he  was.  Budha  foresaw  his  ap¬ 
proach,  and  told  his  attendants  that  if  they  met  with  any  one  en¬ 
quiring  for  Ananta-Jinayo,  they  were  to  direct  him  to  himself.  On 
his  arrival  he  requested  permission  to  enter  the  priesthood,  saying 
that-  though  he  was  old,  he  could  fulfil  the  duties  required.  Budha 
then  admitted  him,  and  taught  him  the  discipline,  when  he  entered' 
the  path  anagami,  and  after  his  death  was  bom  in  one  of  the 
brahma-lokas,  where  he  still  remains.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Budha  first  spoke  to  Upaka, 
he  arrived  at  Isipatana.  When  the  five  hermits  saw  him  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  they  said,  “  Sidhartta  has  regained  his  strength  and  beauty ; 


him,  was  received  with  affectio 
first  path.  The  father,  on  cliscc 
solate  ;  but  Btidha  delivered  tc 


through  all  .Tambudwipa  that  a  Budha  had  appeared,  he  returned 
to  P.ajagaha,  and  the  next  day  went  with  his  bowl  to  receive  alms. 
In  passing  from  place  to  place,  he  was  seen  by  VJpatissa,  who 
greatly  admired  his  appearance,  and  invited  him  to  go  and  partake 
of  food.  Whilst  they  were  together,  Upatissa  said,  “  From  what 
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after,  Seriyut  hoard  Budha  deliver  the  Wedana-parigrahana  dis¬ 
course,  to  his  nephew,  Dighanaka,  a  paribrajika,  in  the  cave  called 
Htirukala,  near  Rajagaha,  at  which  time  he  acquired  the  same  pri¬ 
vileges  as  Mugalan.  In  the  following  night,  all  the  priests  assem¬ 
bled  together,  and  about  this  assembly41  there  are  four  things  that 
arc  to  be  remarked.  1.  It  was  held  in  the  night  of  the  full  moon. 
2.  All  the  priests  assembled  without  invitation.  .  3.  All  who  were 
present  had  received  ordination  by  the  power  of  irdhi.  4.  They 
were  all  rahats.  Budha  repeated  to  them  the  followfhg  gata  : — 
Sabba  pipassa  akaranan ; 

Kusalassa  upasampadS ; 

Sa  chitta  pariybdapanan ; 


had  worshipped  Budha,  he  related  the  Budha-wansa,  m  a  thousand 
stanzas ;  after  which  he  requested  Budha  to  relate  the  history  of 
~  i,  ^hieh  he  did,  by  delivering  the  discourse' called 
sa.  At  its  conclusion,  Budha  descended  from  the  sky 
he  had  previously  occupied.  Sudhodana  then  said  to 
rd,  my  Budha,  my  prince  Sidhartta,  though  I  am  thy 
u  wert  horn  of  my  house,  yet  will  I  not  hereafter  call 
l ;  I  am .  not  worthy  to  he  thy  slave ;  I  have  already 


affection  equally  to  all,  by  going  to  all  the  houses  in  regular  order, 
without  omitting  any.  As  the  people  were  not  accustomed  to  this 
mode  of  procuring  alms,  there  was  no  one  to  carry  his  bowl  or  pre¬ 
sent  him  with  food ;  all  looked  on  in  surprise.  When  he  approached 
the  palace,  ladies  who  had  never  previously  descended  from  the 
,  upper  story,  now  came  down  and  opened  the  window's,  that  they 
might  look  at.  him.  No  sooner  was  Yasodhara-dewi  apprised  of 
what  was  done,  than  she  exclaimed,  “  The  prince  Sidhartta  is  now 
going  from  house  to  house  to  receive  alms,  in  the  city  W'here  he  was 
accustomed  to  ride  in  the  chariot,  with  the  sixty-four  ornaments 
upon  his  person,  and  attended  by  a  thousand  nobles ;  his  head  is 
shorn  ;  his  robe  is  like  a  red  clout ;  he  holds  in  his  hand  an  earthern 


bowl.  This  is  what  I  have  heard.  I  must  go  and  see  whether 
this  guise  befits  him  or  not.”  As  she  stood  near  one  of  the  en- 
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a  lock  of  his  hair  as  a  relic,  that  it  might  become  an  object 
of  worship.  After  going  three  times  round  the  whole  island  in  a 
moment,  he  returned  to  Uruwela. 

The  dewa  Sumana  made  a  dagoba  of  emeralds  for  the  lock  of 
hair  he  had  received,  seven  cubits  high,  at  the  place  where  Budha 
first  alighted.  After  the  dissolution  of  Gotama,  Sarabhu,  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Seriyut,  brought  hither  the  thorax  bone  of  the  sage,  and 
deposited  it  in  the  same  place,  which  he  covered  with  another  da¬ 
goba,  twelve  cubits  h  igh.  This  was  again  covered  by  Chulabhaya, 
brother  of  Dewananpiyatissa,  with  a  dagoba  of  brick,  thirty  cubits 
high;  and  lastly,  Duttagamini  encased  the  whole  with  another, 
dagoba,  which,  with  the  golden  tower  at  its  summit,  was  eighty- 


The  second  journey  of  Gotama  to  Ceylon  was  on  this  wise.  In 
the  fifth  year  after  he  become  Budha,  there  was  a  dispute,  in  Naga- 
dwipa,*  between  the  two  naga  kings,  Chulodana  and  Mahodana, 
relative  to  a  throne  of  gems ;  and  as  war  had  been  declared,  two 
vast  armies  of  nagas  were  assembled,  in  which  there  were  thirty 
kelas  of  nagas  from  the  rock  Wedunna,J  twenty  kelas  from  Kao- 
lani,f  or  Kalyana,  and  thirty  kelas  from  the  naga  island  Mani ; 
being  in  all  eighty  kelas,  some  from  the  waters  and  others  from  the 


17.  The  History  of  Wisukhd. 

There  resided  in  .Anga  and  Magadha,  five  merchants,  called 
Meda,  JoLi,  Jatila,  Kakawali,  and  Punnaka;  the  wealth  that  they 
possessed  was  immense.  In  the  family  of  Meda  were  five  persons 
possessed  of  great  merit  from  actions  done  in  former  births ;  viz., 
the  merchant,  his  daughter  Chandrapaduma,  his  son  Dhananja,  his 
.  daughter-in-law  Sumana,  and  his  secretary  Punnaka.  When  Wi- 
sakha,  daughter  of  Dhananja  and  Sumana,  was  about  seven  years  of 
age,  Budha  visited  tire  village  of  Bhaddi,  in  Anga.  On  his  approach 
to  the  village,  Meda  directed  Dhananja  to  send  his  daughter  to 


av  U.U  a  iuuu»«  in  ougmuua.  une  nay  ne  in¬ 

vited  Wisakha  to  go  with  him  to. worship;  and  she,  well  pleased, 
put  on  her  most  splendid  ornaments  for  the  purpose  ;  but  when  she 
saw  that  the  persons  she  was  to  worship  were  naked  lirttakas,  she 
was  ashamed,  and  asked  her  father-in-law  why  he  had  brought  her 
to  such  a  place.*  The  tirttakas  overheard  what  she  said,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  Mig&ra  thus  :  “  This  is  an  unhappy  follower  of  Gotama : 
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of  the  universe  will  partahe  of  the  rice-grucl  and  other  things  I 
provide  for  the  500  priests.  ■  6.  That  yearly,  at  the  end  of  wass,  I 
may  give  500  sets  of  pirikaras  to  as  many  priests.  7.  That  I  may 
be  applied  to  whenever  any  article  of  medicine  is  required.  8.  That 
yearly  I  may  give  to  all  the  -priests  of  Budha  the  robes  called  kas- 
pilisandan.”  The  whole  of  these  requests  were  granted  by  Budha. 

Wisakha  had  20  children  in  20  years,  10  sons  and  10  daughters  ; 
each  of  these  had  20  children ;  so  that  she  had  400  grandchildren  ; 
and  as  each ’of  these  had  again  20  children,  she  had  8000  great 
grandchildren  ;  and  all  these  .were  free  from  every  kind  of  disease. 
Though  she  had  the  strength  of  five  elephants,  the  king  of  Kosol 
was  sceptical  respecting  it ;  and  to  ascertain  its  truth,  he  one  day, 
on  meeting  lior,  urged  his  elephant  towards  her,  but  she  held  its 
trunk  with  two  fingers,  as  if  it  had  been  merely  a  plantain  tree,  so 
that  it  roared  out  from  pain.  She  afterwards  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  sell  the  ornaments  she  received  at  her  marriage,  and  erect 
a  wihara  with  the  proceeds  ;  but  there  was  no  one  in  Sewet  who 
had  wealth  enough  to  purchase  them.  She  therefore  bought  a 
garden  at  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  expended  immense  trea¬ 
sures  in  the  erection  of  a  wihara,  which  was  called  Purwarama, 
from  the  place  in  which  it  stood.'  On  the  day  when  this  wihara 
was  presented  to  Budha,  he  declared  that  all  her  riches,  strength, 
and  prosperity,  were  the  result  of  the  merit  she  had  received  in  former 


18.  Anurudha.  Ananda.  Diwadalta.  and  otner  Princes,  lecomc 

Priests ;  and  Ananda  is  appointed,  to  the  Office  of  Upasthuyaha . 

The  queen  of  Amitodana,  younger  brother  of  Sudhodana,  was 
Sanda;  and  she  had  two  sons,  Mahanama  and  Anurudha,  and  a 
daughter,  Ilbhini.  When  Anurudha  was  seven  years  of  age,  he  one 
day  played  at  a  game  called  gula,  with  two  other  princes,  it  being 
agreed  that  the  person  who  lost  was  to  pay  a  rice-cake.  As  Ann- 
rudha  lost  the  game,  the  brothers  said  they  would  play  no  more 
until  the  cake  was  produced ;  he  therefore  sent  to  his  mother,  and 
she  gave  him  what  he  required.  This  occurred  three  times.  A 
fourth  time  he  sent  for  a  cake,  but  the  queen  sent  him  word  that 
there  were  “  no  more.”  When  lie  received  the  message,  ho  thought 
that  the  words  “  no  more’"  were  the  name  of  some  other  kind  of 
cake ;  and  lie  accordingly  dispatched  a  messenger  to  request  that  a 


and  many  nobles  of  tlus  city  have  done  the  same,  whilst  they  were 
yet  young  ■  the  receiving  of  the  priesthood  is  a  great  privilege ; 
therefore  speak  not  another  word,  but  come  with  me  now.”  •  Bhaddi 
respected  the  promise  he  had  given,  and  said  that  in  seven  years 


by  the  princes,  who  enquired  why  he  followed  them ;  and  when 
they  were  informed,  they  went  on  together. 

Budha  was  at  that  time  in  a  village  called  Anupiya,  belonging  to 
the  princes  of  Malla.  AVlien  the  princes  requested  that  he  would 
admit  them  to  the  priesthood,  they  said  that  they  were  of  an 
honourable  family,  so  much  so  as  not  to  pay  respect  even  to  him  : 
but  in  order  that  their  dignity  might,  be  lowered,  they  wished  that 
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conveyance,  and  gtapass  ont  of  the  palace  gates  any  hour  of  the 
day.  Of  this  pemission  he.  availed  himself,  and  went  hither  and 
thither  at  his  will;  now  in  this  conveyance  and  then  in  that;  so 
that  the  wonder  of  the  citizens  was  greatly  excited.  One  day  he 
brought  home  an  abundance  of  medicine,  which,  he  boiled  in  oil 
and  poured  into  a  dish.  He  then  told  the  king  that  it  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  powerful,  so  that  it  would  be  requisite  for  him  to  take  it  at 
once,  without  tasting  it,  or  the  virtue  would  be  gone.  The  king 
stopped  his  nose  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  put  the  medi¬ 
cine  into  his  mouth.  At  this  moment  Jiwaka,  after  informing  the 
attendants  what  to  give  the  Icing,  went  to  the  elephant  hall,  and 
mounting  the  elephant  Baddrawati,  set  off  towards  Rajagaha  like 
the  wind.  After  going  fifty  yojanas,  he  arrived  at  Kosambce,'*  where 
lie  remained  a  little  to  refresh  himself,  as  he  knew  that  the  king 


ledicine  he 


residing  near  Eaja- 
to  remove  them  he 
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23.  The  History  of  Sacha. 

There  rvere  two  tirttakas,  the  one  a  female  and  the  other  a  male, 
.whose  custom  it  was  to  go  from  place  to  place  propounding  500 
questions ,*  both  of  whom  arrived  at  the  same  time  at  Wisala, 


time  tliere  was  also  in  Wisala  a  priest  called  Assaji,  who,  when 
going  early  in  the  morning  with  his  alms-howl,  was  seen  hy  the 
(irttaka.  On  seeing  him,  Sacha  thought  it  would  he  well  to  hold  a 
disputation  with  Budha.  about  whom  he  had  heard  so  much ;  but 


that  first  he  must  learn  from  his  disciples  the  nature  of  the  doc- 


trines,  but  now  be  felt  that  Ms  fears  were  removed ;  and  lie  re¬ 
quested,  with  much  boasting  of  what  he  was  about  to  accomplish, 
the  Lichawi  princes  to  accompany  him.  Tlie  princes  replied',  that 
neither  yaka,  nor  dewa,  nor  brahma,  nor  man,  was  able  to  contend 
with  the  great  teacher ;  but  500  of  them  resolved  to  be  present  at 
the  contest,  and  see  the  result. 

It  was  about  noon  when  Sacha  arrived  at  the  wihara.  The 
priests  had  eaten  their  food,  and  were  walking  about.  Budha  had 
perceived  that  the  tirttaka  would  come  at  that  time  ;  and  on  return- 


25.  The  YaU,  Alawate,  overcome  by  Butte. 

The  king  of  Alow  was  accustomed,  in  order  that  he  might 
pare  himself  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  to  betake  Jiimself  to  the  fo 
and  chase  the  game,  without  ceasing,  for  the  space  of  seven  c 
On  one  occasion  a  part  of  the  forest  was  surrounded,  and  the 


gave  orders  that  no  animal  should  be  permitted  to  escape ;  bu„  „ 
deer  burst  through  the  barrier  near  the  king,  and  he  pursued  it 
alone  to  the  distance  of  three  yojanas  before  he  killed  it.  Though 
he  had  no  occasion  for  the  flesh,  yet  to  give  proof  of  his  prowess  to 
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others.  When  this  stratagem  failed,  the  aged  were  taken  by  house- 
row  ;  but  the  king  told  his  noble  that  the  people  came  to  complain 
that  their  parents  and  grandparents  were  taken  from  them,  and 
commanded  him  to  resort  to  some  other  method  to  secure  the  daily 
victim.  The  noble  6aid,  that  if  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  the 
aged,  he  must  seize  the  infants,  for  whom  there  would  perhaps  be 
less  affection  ;  but  when  this  became  known,  the  mothers  who  had 


to  see  what  was  the  cause  ;  hy  which  he  discovered  that  it  was  the 
affection  or  kindness  of  Budha,  and  that  kindness  must  be  overcome 
hy  kindness,  and  not  hy  anger.  So  he  quietly  asked  the  sagq  to 
retire  from  his  dwelling  ;  and  as  Budha  knew  that  rage  was  to  be 
overcome  by  mildness,  he  arose  and  departed  from  the  place.  See¬ 
ing  this,  the  yaka  thought,  “  I  have  been  contending  with  this 
priest  a  whole  night  without  producing  any  effect,  and  now  at  a 
single  word  he  retires.”  By  this  his  heart  was  softened.  But  he 
again  thought  it  would  be  better  to  see  whether  he  went  away  from 
anger  or  from  a  spirit  of  disobedience,  and  called  him  back.  Budha 
came.  Thrice  this  was  repeated,  the  sage  returning  when  called, 


the  branches  of  the  tree  are  shaken,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
ruffled,  without  the  intervention  of  any  mind ;  so  that  which  is 
performed  by  the  body  is  equally  without  the  intervention  of  the 
mind,  or  is  achittaka.  Again,  when  the  wind  blows,  the  branches 
of  the  palm  and  other  trees  give  forth  sound,  without  any  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  mind  ;  so  also  speech  is  carried  on  without  any  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  mind.  It  is  thought  (mano)  alone  that  is  influenced 
by  the  mind.”  Budba :  “  Then  the  acts  of  the  body,  of  the  speech, 
and  of  the  thoughts,  are  three  separate  and  independent  processes  ?” 
Tirttaka:  “  They  are.”  Budba:  “  Of  these  caus'es  of  sin,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence?”  Tirttaka:  “Kaya-danda;  that 
which  relates  to  the  body.”  Three  times  the  last  question  w-as 


but  the  mind  (chetana)  is  the  principal  root  of  all  three.  It  is 
not  .wrong  to  say  that  kaya-karma  and  wak-karaia,  are  the  principal 
causes '  of  demerit,  or  that  mano-karma  is  the  principal  cause  of 
merit.  Of  the  five  great  sins  for  which  the  transgressor  must 
suffer  a  whole  kalpa  in  hell,  four  belong  to  the  body ;  and  one  (the 
causing  of  divisions  among  the  priesthood)  belongs  to  the  speech ; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  the  body 
and  the  speech  are  the  principal  causes  of  demerit.  Again,  one 
exercise  of  thought,  in  the  performance  of  dhyana,  secures  pros¬ 
perity  for  the  space  of  84,000  kalpas  ;  and  one  exercise  of  thought 
directed  to  the  acquirement  of  rahatship  secures  nirwana ;  and  we 
therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  thoughts  are  the  principal 
cause  of  merit.”  At  the  same  time  Budha  declared  the  power  of 
mano-karma  in  the  production  of  demerit,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
cause  of  scepticism  ;  and  repeated  a  stanza  in  which  it  is  set  forth 
that-  scepticism  is  the  worst  of  all  modes  of  demerit,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  to  be  avoided.  The  same  questions  were  again  asked  by 
the  tirttaka,  before  he  retired  from  his  interview  with  the  sage,  and 
the  same  answers  were  repeated. 

Just  at  the  time  that  Dirggha-tapasa  came  to  Niganthanatha,  he 
was  surrounded  by  his  disciples,  among  whom  was  Upali,  who  had 
arrived  from  his  village  of  Balakalonaka  with  the  offerings  he  was 
accustomed  to  present  to  his  teacher.  Niganthanatha  enquired  of 
Dirggha-tapasa  whence  he  came ;  and  when  he  told  him  that  he 
had  been  speaking  to  Gotama,  and  repeated  the  conversation  that 
had  taken  place,  he  told  his  disciple  that  he  had  answered  discreetly, 
that  neither  mano  nor  wak,  but  kaya-danda  was  the  greatest  cause 
of  sin.  Upali,  on  bearing  what  had  passed,  said  that  he  also  would 
go  and  hold  a  controversy  with  Gotama,  “  I  will  hold  him,”  said  he, 
“  as  a  man  who  seizes  a  sheep  by  its  long  hair,  and  it  kicks  and 
struggles,  but  cannot  get  away ;  or  as  a  toddy-drawer  who  takes  the 


method  of  gaining  over  persons  to  his  opinion ;  and  though  their 
teacher  ridiculed  his  fears,  he  thrice  entreated  Upali  not  to  go. 
The  warning  was  given  in  vain,  as  Upali  went  to  the  wihara,  and 
made  obeisance  to  Budha.  All  who  approached  the  teacher  of  the 
three  worlds  did  him  reverence ;  some  from  respect  to  his  office  as 
teacher,  and  others  because  he  was  the  son  of  a  king.  After  Upali, 
whose  reverence  arose  from  the  joy  he  experienced,  asked  Budha 
upon  what  subject  he  had  conversed  with  Dirggha-tapasa,  and  he 
had  informed  him,  Budha  said,  “  If  a  sick  disciple  of  your  master, 
who,  on  account  of  his  disease,  wished  to  drink  cold  water,  from  a 
fear  of  breaking  the  precepts  you  inculcate  were,  nevertheless,  to 
refuse  to  drink  it,  and  on  that  account  die,  where  would  he  be  re¬ 
born  ?  ”  Upali  answered,  “  In  the  Manassatya-loka ;  on  account  of 
having  broken  the  man6-danda.”  The  followers  of  Niganthanatha 
did  not  drink  cold  water  at  any  time  ;  all  the  water  that  they  drank 
was  made  warm  ;  because  they  thought  that  in  small  drops  there  are 
small  worms,  and  in  large  drops  large  worms ;  even  if  a  person’s 
bile  overflowed,  he  was  not  allowed  to  drink  any  water  hut  warm, 
nor  to  wash  his  hands  and  feet  in  any  other,  though  by  so  doing  his 
disease  became  greater,  and  it  was  necessary  for  its  removal  that 
cold  water  should  be  used.  When  they  could  not  procure  warm 
water  they  drank  rice  gruel.  Still,  if  they  had  a  desire  to  drink 
cold  water,  though  they  neither  asked  for  it  nor  made  any  move¬ 
ment  to  obtain  it,  they  thereby  became  subject  to  be  born  again ; 
though  they  kept  the  wak-clanda  and  kaya-danda,  these  alone  would 
not  enable  them  to  attain  nirwana ;  the  mano-danda  was  broken, 
and  they  were  therefore  subject  to  future  birth.  It  was  thus  evi¬ 
dent  that  even  according  to  their  own  rule,  mano-danda  was  more 
powerful  than  the  two  other  causes  of  sin. 

Budha  :  “  At  first  you  said  that  kaya-danda  was  the  greatest,  it 
now  appears  that  mano-danda  is  the  greatest  (as  it  was  from  this  that 
the  supposed  tirttaka  was  bojn  in  the  dewa-loka) ;  these  two  decla¬ 
rations  do  not  agree  with  each  other.”  Upali  then  thought  thus  : 
“  When  a  man  is  in  a  fit,  there  are  no  signs  of  breath,  nor  can  he 
move  his  hands  or  feet ;  still  it  cannot  be  said  he  is  dead  so  long  as 
the  liita,  mind,  is  not  destroyed ;  it  cannot  be  learnt  from  the  body 
alone  that  he  is  dead ;  his  death  and  the  birth  he  receives  after¬ 
wards  are  from  the  mind,  thus  mano  must  be  the  greatest,  and  kaya 
inferior.”  But  in  order  that  he  might  receive  further  instruction 
from  Budha,  he  repeated  his  former  declaration,  that  kaya-danda 


Budha  told  him  to  ponder  over  the  matter  well;  that  now,  whilst 
he  saw  the  Tatagata  lie  was  on  the  side  of  the  true  dharmmn,  but 
that  when  he  saw  the  tirttakas  he  might  be  drawn  to  their  side  ;  'and 
that  therefore  he  must  be  careful.  TJpali  said  that  it  gave  him 
pleasure  to  hear  the  sage  speak  thus,  as  when  the  tirttakas  gained 
a  convert  they  instantly  proclaimed  it  through  the  city,  that  such  a 
king,  or  noble,  had  embraced  their  doctrines.  Budha  said  further, 
that  the  house  of  Upali  had  been  like  a  pool  of  water,  free  for  all ; 
and  that  ho  must  still  continue  to  assist  all  who  came,  even  the 
tirttakas.  Again  Upuli  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  what  he 
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had  better  wait  until-the  child  was  born  ;  if  it  wen 
buy  a  male  monkey  ;  if  a  daughter,  a  female ;  but  i 
continually,  he  complied  with  her  request.  When 
brought,  she  told  him  to  take  it  to  the  dyer,  and  or 


them  from  their  purpose,  as  he  said  that  the  warrior  had  strength 
sufficient  to  destroy  them  all  at  a  single  blow ;  but  they  replied, 
“  Is  he  more  than  a  man,  and  are  we  women?’’  When  Maha-li 
saw  that  they  were  determined,  he  gave  them  advice  by  which  they 
might  deceive  their  enemy,  and  overcome  him  ;  but  they  heeded  it 
not,  and  as  they  approached  him  in  a  line,  one  covered  by  the  other, 
he  sent  an  arrow  towards  them,  by  which  they  were  all  wounded  to 
the  death,  though  they  did  not  fall.  Bandhula,  when  this  was 
done,  went  on  his  way,  the  princes  calling  to  him  to  stop,  that  they 
might  measure  their  strength  with  him  ;  but  he  replied  that  he  did 
r.ot  war  with  the  dead.  On  hearing  this,  they  thought  he  had  be¬ 
come  insane  through  fear;  but  when  he- said  that  if  they  did  not 
believe  him  they  might  learn  the  truth  by  unloosing  their  armour, 
the  first  and  second  princes  did  so,  and  immediately  expired. 
When  the  other  princes  saw  this  they  set  off  in  terror  to  return  to 


part  of  the  priests  ;*  and  the  sage  told  him  that  the  priests  had 
faith  in  those  rvho  had  attained  the  paths,  and  in  their  relatives. 
After  the  return  of  the  king  to  his  palace,  he  thought  that  if  he 
became  a  relative  of  Budha,  all  the  priests  would  exercise  faith  in 
him ;  and  as  he  was  the  principal  king  of  Jambudwipa,  be  resolved 
that  he  would  secure,  a  Sakya  princess,  whether  the  princes  were 
willing  to  give  one  or  not.  Sudhodana  was  dead,  and  Maha-nama 
had  received  the  crown.  To  him  the  king  of  Kosol  sent  an  embas¬ 
sage,  the  nobles  of  which  were  to  demand  a  princess  of  the  Sakya 
race.  The  Sakyas  never  intermarried  with  other  families,  as  their 


called  Utphalagandha. 
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38.  The  Tirttakas  are  put  to  Shame :  a  large  Tree  is  miraculously 
produced:  and  Sekra  makes  a  Pavilion  for  Budha. 

During  the  residence  of  Budha  in  the  WMuwana  wihara,  there 
was  a  rich  man  in  Rajagaha,  who  one  day  found  an  alms-bowl  of 
red  sandal-wood  when  bathing.  This  he  placed  in  the  court-yard 
of  his  mansion,  upon  a  frame  of  bamboo,  and  caused  it  to  be  every 
where  proclaimed,  that  if  there  was  any  rahat  in  the  world,  he 
might  come  through  the  air  and  take  it,  and  he  would  then  believe 
in  him  and  worship  him.  There  were  at  that  time  six  noted  persons 
who  were  deceivers  and  sceptics. 

1.  Purana-kasyapa. — He  was  so  called  because  he  was  bom  in 
the  house  of  a  noble,  of  a  girl  who  was  a  mellaka,  or  foreigner ; 
there  were  previously  ninety-nine  of  that  race,  and  as  his  birth  com¬ 
pleted  the  hundred,  he  was  called  Purna,  or  Purana,  complete,  or 
full,  which  was  prefixed  to  his  proper'"  name,  Kasyapa.  From  this 
circumstance  his  master  was  unwilling  to  put  him  to  any  hard  work, 
and  therefore  made  him  the  porter  of  his  mansion  ;  but  he  did  not 


that  he  would  not  work  a  miracle  for  a  thing  so  insignificant ;  but 
the  citizen  would  not  listen  to  this  proposal.  He  then  went  to  the 
pl„ce,  accompanied  by  his  followers,  and  said  he  was  ready  to  pass 
through  the  air ;  but  his  followers,  as  he  had  previously  instructed 
them  to  do  so,  held  him  as  if  by  force,  and  said  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  pass  through  the  air  for  such  a  purpose.  Still  the  citizen 
refused  to  give  up  the  bowl.  After  this  Nighanta  desisted  from 
further  attempts  to  obtain  it,  greatly  mortified  by  his  defeat. 

On  the  seventh  day  Mugalan  and  Pindolabharadwaja  went  to 
Rajagaha  to  receive  alms,  and  on  their  way  a  woman  informed  them 
of  what  had  taken  place.  When  Mugalan  heard  this,  he  said  to 
the  priest  who  was  with  him  that  it  would  be  a  reflection  on  the 
truth  if  it  were  to  continue,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
go  through  the  air  and  take  the  bowl,  without  keeping  their  ad- 
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39.  Budha  visits  the  Dcwa-L/tka  TawutUd. 

.t  three  steps  Budha  went  to  the  loka  of  Sekra,  that  he  might 
ich  to  the  dewas  and  brahmas.  The  tlewa  thought  within  him- 
,  when  he  knew  of  his  approach,  “  My  throne  is  60  yojanas 
50  broad,  and  15  high;  how  then  will  Budha  appear  when 
ed  on  it,  as  he  is  only  12  cubits  high  ?”  But  as  this  was  the 
cipal  throne,  and  no  other  could  be  offered  to  Budha,  he  pre- 


fish-king  Timingala  agitates  the  ocean  as  from  the  day  he  became 
Budha,  like  men  athirst  seeking  for  water,  they,  were  continually 
looking  out  for  the  period  when  the  unfolding  of  the  Abhidharmma 
should  commence.  Then  Budha  lifted  up  his  voice,  the  sound 
filling  the  whole  sakwala  as  with  a  delightful  perfume,  and  .said, 
“  Kusala  dhamma,  akusala  dhamma,  awyakta  dhamm&,”  these 
being  the  first,  words  of  the  Abhidharmma,  which  is  divided  into 
eight  prakaranas.  The  full  meaning  of  the  Abhidharmma  is  known 
the  dewas  and  b) 


pied  too  much  time  to  repeat  the  whole,  and  it  was  there 
in  an  abridged  form ;  but  such  was  the  wisdom  of  Seriyu 


lnu.u.  of  utiDiimi. 


enquired  if  all  who  had  formed  the  wish  to  become  Budhas  would 
have  their  wishes  gratified.  Budha  replied,  “  If  they  had  not  per¬ 
formed  the  paramitas  in  former  births,  how  could  they  have  ex¬ 
ercised  the  wish  r  Those  who  have  superior  merit  will  become  su¬ 
preme  Budhas  ;  the  next  in  order  will  be  Pase-Budhas ;  and  the 
others  will  ho  priests.  Thus  all  will  receive  one  or  other  of  the 
three  Bodlii.”*  After  this  declaration  had  been  made,  Budha  re¬ 
solved  upon  giving  evidence  before  the  people  of  the  superior 
wisdom  of  Seriyut.  In  the  first  place  he  asked  a  question  that 
those  who  had  not  entered  the  paths  could  answer ;  then  he  asked 
another,  but  they  were  silent,  and  those  who  had  entered  the  first 
path  answered.  Thus  each  class  was  successively  silent,  and  the 
one  above  answered,  as  he  passed  to  those  in  the  second  path  and 
the  third ;  and  then  proceeded  to  the  inferior  (kshina),  the  middle 
(triwidyaprapta),  and  the  chief  (shatabhignyaprapta)  srawakas ; 
then  to  Mugalan  and  Seriyut ;  and  to  Seriyut  alone.  Last  of  all 
he  propounded  a  question  that  the  Budhas  alone  could  answer. 
After  this  exercise,  Budha  said  to  Seriyut  the  words  bhuta-midang, 
which  the  priest,  explained  in  a  koti  of  ways,  though  none  of  the 
other  srawakas  who  were  present  understood  the  meaning.  As 
listened  with  the  pleasure  a  father  feels 


terpretation :  Judges  will  take  bribes  from  both  parties,  but  however 
much  they  receive  they  will  still  require  more. 

The  6th  dream  :  A  "jackal  made  water  into  agoldendish.  Thein- 
terpretation :  Princes  will  give  high  situations  to  mean  people :  the 
noble  will  thus  have  no  means  of  support ;  they  will  therefore  give 
their  children  in  marriage  to  the  mean,  and  thus  confusion  will  be 
produced. 

The  7th  dream :  A  man  sitting  upon  a  chair  made  a  rope  of  skin, 
but  a  female  jackal  under  the  chair  eat  the  part  that  hung  down  to 
the  floor,  as  fast  as  he  made  it.  The  interpretation  :  Women  will 
be  faithless :  they  will  spend  with  other  men  what  their  husbands 
have  collected  with  great  care. 

The  8th  dream :  There  was  a  large  vessel  near  the  gate  of  the 
palace,-  and  around  it  thousands  of  smaller  vessels ;  people  came 
with  water,  and  poured  it  into  the  large  vessel,  until  it  ran  over ; 
this  they  did  again  and  again ;  but  they  poured  move  into  the 
smaller  vessels.  The  interpretation :  Princes  and  nobles  will  op. 
press  the  poor ;  if  they  have  only  one  single  piece  of  mnney  left, 
they  will  take  it  from  them,  and  thus  leave  them  empty,  whilst  they 
put  the  wealth  they  had  gained  into  their  own  treasuries  that  are 
already  full. 

The  9th  dream:  There  was  a  pool  to  which  birds  came  to  drink; 
on  the  sides  the  water  was  good,  but  in  the  centre  it  was  muddy. 
The  interpretation  :  The  people  of  the  cities  will  be  oppressed,  and 
they  will  therefore  ‘retire  into  the  forests ;  they  will  thus  be  at 


peace  whilst  the  people  in  the  cities  are  enduring  misery. 

The  10th  dream:  In  a  vessel,  boiling  at  tbe  same  time,  were 


therefore  went,  and  remaining 
ness  to  appear,  so  thick  that  i 
other.  The  Sakyas,  on  seeir 


number  of  tlie  females  who  were  admitted  to  profession 
period  cannot  be  computed,  but  the  chapters,  both  of  i 
and  priestesses,  increased  so  greatly,  that  in  all  Jambudw 
scarcely  possible  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  the  exercise  c 
or  solitary  meditation. 

Oil  a  certain  occasion,  when  Budha  was  surrounded  bj 
pies,  Prajapati  began  to  utter  his  praises,  and  said,  “ 
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not  received  by  Budha,  nor  by  any  other  of  his  disciples.  The 
Lichawi  princes  prepared  a  funeral  pyre  for  each  of  the  bodies, 
made  of  sandal-wood,  saturated  with  perfumed  oil;  and  after  the 
burning  had  taken  place,  it  was  found  that  the  bodies  of  the  prin¬ 
cesses  were  entirely  consumed,  but  that  that  of  Prajapati  remained 
like  a  heap  of  pearls,  which  Ananda  carefully  collected,  and  placed 
in  the  alms-bowl  of  Budha. 

43.  The.  wicked  Devices  of  Dewadatta  and  Ajdsat. 

In  a  former  age,  Dewadatta  became  the  enemy  of  Bodhisat ;  and 
from  that  time,  until  he  became  Budha,  the  enmity  continued 
through  every  successive  birth.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  IColi, 
as  the  son  of  Supra-budha,  and  his  mother  w'as  one  of  the  sisters 
of  Sudhodana.  By  the  power  of  dhyana  he  became  a  rishi,  so 
that  he  could  pass  through  the  air  and  assume  any  form.  Others 
who  attained  this  state  were  released  by  it  from  birth,  but  to  him  it 
was  only  as  a  curse.  When  the  overflowing  bile  of  a  dog  ap¬ 
proaches  his  nose,  he  feels  a  courage  so  great  that  he  will  attack 
even  an  elephant,  though  it  be  to  his  own  certain  destruction ;  so 
Dewadatta,  by  possessing  the  power  of  irdhi,  was  led  on  to  do  that 
which  involved  himself  in  ruin.  Thus  he  thought : — “  I  am  equally 
honourable,  as  to  family,  with  Budha ;  before  I  became  a  priest  I 
was  treated  with  all  respect,  but  now  I  receive  even  less  than  my 
previous  followers.  I  must  take  to  myself  500  disciples ;  but  before 
I  can  do  this,  I  must  persuade  some  king  or  other  to  take  my  part ; 
the  great  monarchs  of  Kajagaha,  and  other  places,  are  all  on  the 
side  of  Budha  ;  I  cannot  therefore  deceive  them,  as  they  are  wise. 
But  there  is  Ajasat,  the  son  of  Bimsara  ;  he  is  ignorant  of  causes, 
and  disobedient  to  his  parents ;  but  he  is  liberal  to  his  followers  ; 
so  I  must  bring  him .  over,  and  then  I  can  easily  procure  a  large 

When  the  queen  of  Bimsara,  who  tvas  the  daughter  of  Maha 
Kosol,  king  of  Sewet,  was  pregnant,  she  had  a  desire  to  drink 
blood  drawn  from  the  shoulder  of  the  king.  •  She  told  it  to  no  one  ; 
but  as  it  was  not  gratified,  she  continually  faded  away  like  a  leaf ; 
when  the  king  insisted  upon  knowing  the  cause,  and  she  informed 
him.  The  king  was  greatly  pleased  that  it  only  concerned  himself, 
and  having  procured  a  golden  dish  and  a  sharp  instrument,  he  at 
once  permitted  blood  to  be  drawn  from  his  shoulder,  by  a  skilful 
surgeon,  when  the  queen  drank  it,  mixed  with  water,  and  was  re- 


stored  to  health.  The  prognosticators  having  heard  of  it,  declared 
that  she  would  bear  a  son,  who  would  be  an  enemy  to  his  father, 
and  cause  his  death.  This  being  reported  to  the  queer.,  she  went 
to  one  of  the  royal  gardens,  and  tried  by  compression  to  destroy 
the  fruit  of  her  womb  ;  but  when  the  king  noticed  the  frequency  of 
her  visits  to  that  place,  he  enquired  the  reason ;  and  having  learnt 
it,  he  was  angry,  and  commanded  that  there  should  be  no  repetition 
of  her  attempts,  as  the  child  might  prove  to  be  a  daughter ;  and  if 
other  kings  beard  of  it,  they  would  be  greatly  displeased.  Guards 
were  set  over  the  queen.  She  still  determined,  however,  to  destroy 
her  infant  after  its  birth,  if  it  were  a  son  ;  but  the  king  gave  orders 
to  the  midwives  to  convey  the  child  away,  without  her  knowledge. 
A  son  was  born,  and  his  life  was  preserved.  When  he  was  two  or 
three  years  old,  the  king  had  him  dressed  in  the  most  engaging 
manner,  and  took  him  to  the  queen,  who,  on  seeing  him,  no  longer 
sought  his  death,  but  loved  him  with  a  sincere  affection.  The  name 
given  to  him  was  Ajasat,  because  previous  to  his  birth  he  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  enemy  of  his  father.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
was  made  sub-king. 

At  the  time  that  Budha  resided  in  Kosambse,  Dewadatta  went  to 
Rajagaha  alone,  where  he  remained  in  the  Jetawana  wihara  a  single 
day,  after  which  he  assumed  the  appearance  of  seven  nayas,  and 
went  through  the  air  to  the  place  where  Ajasat  was  sitting  with  his 
attendants.  Here  he  transformed  himself  into  the  appearance  of 
bangles,  one  of  which  was  entwined  round  each  foot  of  the  prince, 
one  round  each  arm,  one  on  each  shoulder,  and  one  in  his  lap  ; 
seven  in  all,  formed  of  the  seven  nayas.  Ajasat  was  greatly  terri¬ 
fied,  but  as  he  was  a  royal  prince  he  did  not  move  from  his  seat ; 
he  merely  called  to  his  followers  to  destroy  the  serpents  that  were 
entwined  around  his  person.  Then  Dewadatta  told  him  not  to  he 
afraid,  and  informed  liifn  who  he  was  ;  and  Ajasat  said  if  he  would 
not  frighten  him  in  that  way,  he  would  become  his  disciple,  and 
worship  him.  On  hearing  this,  Dewadatta  took  the  form  of  a  re¬ 
cluse,  and  from  that  time  the  two  princes  became  great  friends. 
Ajasat  built  a  wihara  ;  and  Dewadatta  had  soon  500  disciples,  all  of 
whom  were  provided  for  by  the  prince.  The  wihara  was  built  upon 
the  hank  of  the  river  Gaya.  At  this  time  he  lost  the  power  of 
dhyana. 

The  dewa  Kakudha  informed  Mugalan,  then  at  Kosambm,  of 
what  had  taken  place  ;  and  the  priest  made  it  known  to  Budha, 
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■when  Ajasat  was  an  infant,  and  had  a  sore’  upon  his  finger,  such 
was  the  affection  of  his  father,  that  he  sucked  the  sore  in  the  hall 
of  justice  where  he  was  sitting,  and  retained  the  salh-a  out  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  The  prince  wept  bitterly  at  the 
burning  of  his  father’s  body. 

About  this  time  Dewatlatta  sent  to  Ajasat,  now  king  of  Rajagaha, 
to  request  a  band  of  skilful  archers,  that  they  might  slay  Budha. 


They  who  keep 
your  next  reqn 


jiven  only  to  such  as  have  the 
precepts,  whether  they  live  in  a  village, 
,  or  in  a  cave,  are  equally  my  children. 
Dewadatta  :  “  I  wish  that  a  com- 


on  his  left,  and  Kokalika  occupied  the  place  of  Anyakondanya, 
according  to  the  arrangement  when  bana  was  said  by  Budha.  After 
he  had  proceeded  a  little  time,  Seriyutsaid  that  he  must  be  fatigued, 
and  began  to  say  bana  in  his  stead,  but  in  such  a  manner,  that  all 
the  priests  became  rahats,  with  the  exception  of  Dewadatta,  who 
had  fallen  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  and  found  that  all  the  priests 
were  gone,  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  followed  the  advice  of  Ko¬ 
kalika  ;  and  was  so  affected  hy  this  event,  that  he  continued  ill  for 
the  space  of  nine  months.  After  this  period  he  resolved  to  go  to 
Budha,  and  entreat  his  forgiveness  ;  and  though  his  disciples  tried 
to  persuade  him  not  to  go,  as  they  said  that  Budha  would  not  see 
him,  they  were  unable  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  intention,  as  he 
knew  that  the  great  teacher  felt  no  enmity  towards  him  ;  and. when 
they  saw  that  he  was  determined,  they  took  him  in  a  litter,  and 
conveyed  him  to  the  Jetawano  wiliara.  The  priests  informed  Budha 
oi  his  approach,  but  he  said,  “  Priests,  Dewadatta  will  not  see 

is  entering  the  court-yard  ;  but  the  sage  still  declared  that  he  woifld 
not  see  Budha.  “  His  crimes  are  so  great,”  said  he,  “  that  ten,  or 
a  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand  Budhas  would  be  unable  to  assist 
him  ;  yon  will  quickly  see  what  will  befall  him.”  When  near  the 
wiliara,  the  disciples  put  the  litter  upon  the  ground,  whilst  they 
washed  themselves  in  the  tank.  The  eagerness  of  Dewadatta  to 
see  Budha  was  so  great,  that  he  rose  from  the  litter,  though  he  had 
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foot  to  the  ground,  flumes  came  from  the  Awiclii  hell,  and  en¬ 
wrapped  his  body  in  their  folds  ;  first  his  feet*  then  to  his  middle, 
and  at  last  to  his  shoulder.  In  terror  he  cried  out,  “  Take  me, 
children :  take  me ;  I  am  the  brother-in-law  of  Budha.  Oh  Budha  ! 
though  I  hare  done  all  these  things  against  thee,  for  the  sake  of  our 
relationship,  save  me !  ”  He  also  repeated  a  stanza  in  praise  of 
Budha,  by  which  he  received  the  assistance  of  the  three  gems, 
which  will  benefit  him  eventually  ;if  though  he  now  went  to  hell, 
and  received  a  hurning  body,  1,600  miles  high. 

46.  The  History  of  Prince  Sunahhdta. 

The  Lichawi  prince  Simakhata  became  a.  priest  of  Budha  and 
ministered  to  him.  One  day  he  went  to  the  sage  to  enquire  what 
iic  must  do  to  receive  divine  eyes,  and  he  was  informed.  By  this 
means  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  eyes  for  which  he  wished,  and 
to  see  the  glories  of  the  d6wa-lokas.  Soon  afterwards  he  enquired 
what  he  must  do  to  obtain  divine  ears,  that  he  might  hear  the  vtsces 
of  the  dewas  ;  hut  Budha  did  not  inform  him,  as  he  saw  that  in  a 
former  birth  he  had  made  a  priest  deaf  by  striking  him  on  the  ear, 
which  would  prevent  him  from  now  receiving  this  gift.  At  this  the 


rock ;  so  the  people  derided  him,  and  went  and  informed  the  as¬ 
sembly.  Then  one  of  the  princes,  with  his  retinue,  went  to  the 
rock,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  come,  they  would  assist  him 
against  Budha ;  hut  he  made  no  reply ;  and  the  prince  returning, 
.  told  the  people  that  the  tirttaka  appeared  as  if  dead.  Budha  also 
informed  them  that  if  they  were  to  take  a  thousand  yoke  of  oxen 


they  could  not  compel  him  to  come  ;  either  the  ropes  would  break, 
or  his  body  would  hurst.  Then  one  Jalaya  thought  that  lie  had 
the  power  to  persuade  him  ;  hut  when  he  went,  and  told  him  how 
all  the  assembly  rvas  waiting,  lie  still  said,  “  I  come,  I  come,”  but 
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passed  in  order,  after  leaving  Sewet,  through  Setawya,  Kapila- 
wastu,  Kusinara,  Wisala,  and  thence  to  Rajagaha,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Ramani-pasana  wihara,  which  was  situated  upon  a 
rock,  and  was  formerly  a  dewala.  Thither  the  associates  of  Bawdri 
proceeded,  and  when  they  found  Budha,  and  heard  his  bana,  it  was 
like  water  to  one  that  is  thirsty,  or  a  shady  place  to  the  mid-day 
traveller,  or  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  market  by  the  merchant  when 

he  goes  to  purchase  goods.  At  this  time  the  sage  was  seated  upon 

the  throne  presented  to  him  by  Selira,  surrounded  by  the  priests, 

who  extended  on  each  side  to  the  distance  of  six  yojanas.  The 
principal  associate  of  the  recluse  was  Ajita,  who,  when  he  saw 

Budha,  resolved  to  test  his  knowledge  by  asking  him  the  age  of 

his  teacher,  his  family,  his  peculiarities,  his  knowledge,  and  the 
number  of  his  disciples.  Budha  at  once  said  to  him,  (before  his 

thoughts  were  uttered)  “Your  teacher  is  120  years  old;  he  is  of 

the  family  of  Prawara,  hut  is  commonly  called  Bawari ;  his  pecu¬ 
liarities  are -the  three  maha-purnsha-lakshana  :*  he  teaches  _thc 
three  Vedas;  and  has  500  disciples.”  Upon  receiving  this'an- 
swer,  before  the  question  u'as  put,  Ajita  and  those  who  accom¬ 
panied  him,  were  led  to  believe  in  the  three  gems.  Budha  after¬ 
wards  gave  him  permission  to  make  enquiry!  about  any  subject 
whatever,  respecting  which  lie  wanted  information ;  and  he  subse¬ 

quently  became  a  rahat.  After  this  the  brahman  Mogharaja  asked 
a  question  of  Budha,  hut  as  the  sage  saw  that  he  had  not  at  that 
time  (though  he  subsequently  received  it)  sufficient  merit  to  enable 
him  to  enter  the  paths,  he  gave  him  no  reply.  In  the  presence  of 
the  same  assembly  questions  were  subsequently  asked  by  Tissa- 
metteyya,  Pupna,  Mettebhutaka,  Dotalca,  Upasiwa,  Nanda,  Heniaka, 
Todeyya,  Rappa,  Jatukanni,  Bhaclrawudha,  Udliaya,  and  Posala,  all 
of  which  were  answered,  and  many  ‘thousands  of  those  present, 
entered  the  paths.  VThen  the  associates  of  Bawari  returned  to  the 
pansal,  ho  saw  them  at  a  distance,  as  he  was  looking  out  for  tlicir 
return,  and  knew'  by  their  appearance  that  they  had  become  priests, 
and  that  a  supreme  Budha  existed  in  the  world.  Joyfully  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  intelligence  they  conveyed  ;  and  by  the  favour  of  Budha 
he  was  enabled  to  enter  the  path  anagami,  and  his  500  disciples 
entered  sowan.  ( Amuwatura .) 


water  ;•  they  therefore  lay  down,  with  the  expectation  that  they 
must  die ;  but  the  hermit  saw  their  danger  and  brought  them 
water,  by  which  their  lives  were  saved.  At  another  time,  some 


because  lie  was  free  from  any  other  crime,  in  the  time  of  Gotama  he 
became  one  of  the  two  principal  disciples  of  Budha. 

One  day  when  the  tirttakas  were  met  together,  in  the  course  of 
their  conversation  one  of  them  enquired  of  the  others,  “  Do  you 
know  from  whom  it  is  that  Gotama  receives  the  most  efficient  help  i” 
They  replied  that  they  did  not.  Then  said  he,  “  I  do :  it  is  from 
Mugalan ;  and  for  this  reason.  At  a  certain  time  he  went  to  heaven, 
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52.  The  Death  of  Badlm. 

When  Gotama  was  about  to  receive  ninvana,  in  the  city  of  Ku- 
sinara,*  he  paid  a  visit  previously  to  the  city  of  Pawa,  attended 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  priests.f  At  this  place  he  reposed  for  a 
short  time,  in  the  mango  garden  of  Chunda,  the  smith ;  who,  de- 


lid  not  entertain  any  doubts,  they  remained  silent,  and 
roceeded,  “  Are  there  no  doubts  that  you  wish  to  have  re¬ 
el  is  probably  a  comparatively  modem  interpolation. 


reflected : — “  It  is  of  no  benefit  to  indulge  my  sorrow  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ;  the  ruler  of  the  world  must  have  left  relics  ;  I  will  go,  and 
endeavour  to  secure  some  of  them  as  my  own.”  He,  therefore, 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Malwa  princes  with  letters,  of  which  this 
was  the  style  : — “  Most  fortunate  princes,  Budha  was  a  king ;  I 


■which  the  relics  were  measured,  and  the  ashes  of  the  funeral  pyre, 
dagobas  were  erected  by  the  brahman  and  the  princes  of  Pittali. 
( Th'upa-wcmm . )  _ 

There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the  age  in  which 
Gotama  lived  ;*  but  the  era  given  by  the  Singhalese  authors 
is  now-  the  most  generally  received.'  According  to  their  chro¬ 
nology,  he  expired  in  the  year  that  according  to  our  mode 
of  reckoning  would  be  n.c.  543,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age.  This  was  a  period  pregnant  with  events  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  western  world.f 

«  Professor  Wilson,  in  the  Oriental  Magazine  for  1825,  quotes  no  loss  than 
eleven  authorities,  everyone  of  which  establishcyhe  era  ofBudha  more 


+  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  may  enumerate  the  following  events,  nearly 
all  of  which  arc  mentioned  by  Grotc  (History  of  Greece)  tip  coming  within 
the  period  that  includes  the  lifetime  of  Ciotnma.  Xhe  talcing  of  Jerusalem 


In  adopting  the  names  Gdtama  and  Budha  to  designate 
tlie  great  sage,  I  have  taken  the  most  simple  form  of  the 
words.  Prom  the  failure  of  tire  attempts  that  have  been  re¬ 
cently  made,  in  the  translations  from  other  languages,  to 
write  proper  names  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  original  word,  I  have  been  led  to  adopt 
an  opposite  course ;  but  the  native  authors  use  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  writing  the  name  of  the  same  person  or 
place,  that  in  some  instances  I  have  found  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  preserve  uniformity.  I  have  generally  inclined 
to  the  Sanskrit  form,  in  the  principal  words,  as  being  at  once 
the  most  simple  and  the  best  known.  The  name  of  the 
founder  of  Budhism  has  been  spelled  by  European  authors 
in  the  following  modes,  and  probably  in  many  others  that 
have  not  come  under  my  notice  : — Fo,  Fod,  Foe,  Fohe,  Fohi, 
Fho,  Fuh,  Futh,  Pot,  Pott,  Poot,  Poota,  Pootah,  Poth,  Poti, 
Pout,  Pliuta,  Wud,  Bod,  Bot,  Bud,  But,  Buth,  Budli, 
Buddh,  Bood,  Boodh,  Boudli,  Bbood,  Baoth,  Bauth,  Budo, 
Buto,  Budu,  Booda,  Bodda,  Budda,  Butta,  Budha,  Buddha, 
Budhu,  Buddliu,  Budho,  Buddho,  Buddow,  Budhow,  Bud- 
hoo,  Budsdo,  Buhda,  Boudha,  Eoudhu,  Boudhoo,  Bcuddlia, 
Bouddhu,  Boutta,  and  Bouddho.  The  form  Buddha  is  etymo¬ 
logically  the  most  correct.*  The  name  Gotama  is  a  patro¬ 
nymic  ;  in  Chinese,  it  is  Kiu  tan;  in  Tibetan,  Geoutam; 
and  in  Manchou  and  Mogul,  Goodam.  The  origin  of  the 


dnezzar,  and  the  captivity  of  its  citizens ;  the  taking  of  N 
les ;  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  the  P' 


-eaking  down  of  the  old  routine  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  the  display  of 
now  policy  towards  foreigners  by  Psammetichus ;  the  reformation  of  Zo- 
ister  ;  the  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Lydia  and  Persia ;  the 
imbined  action  of  the  largo  mass  of  Greeks  under  Sparta ;  the  first  diflu- 
on  and  potent  influence  of  distinct  religious  brotherhoods,  mystic  rites,  and 
:cmonies ;  the  agency  of  the  Orphic  sect;  the  founding  of  the 
colony  of  the  Greeks  in  the  western  regions,  Massalia ;  the 
3f  the  power  of  Sybaris,  and  the  march  of  the  Oscan  population 


iddle  Italy  to 
sssion  of  fceis 


and  the  beginning  oi 


teUigent,^ 


,ratus  ;  the  first  application  of  writing  to  the  ] 
se  of  their  first  prose  writer,  Pherekydes,  oi 
,ie  exquisite  statuary  and  architecture  of  the  ( 
peculation  lias  originated  in  confoimdijig  Bu 
nt  of  tlie  planet  Mercury,  “  he  who  knows,” 

,  any  deified  mortal,  or  “  he  by  whom  truth  is  1 
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word  Sakya  lias  been  already  explained,  page  133.  There 
are  several  legends  to  account  for  the  giving  of  the  name 
SidMrtta  to  the  infant  prince  ;  hut  they  are  at  variance  with 
each  other.  The  epithet  O-mi-to,  used  by  the  Chinese,  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  amirta,  a  word  which  signifies 
deathless,  and  is  used  to  designate  nirw&na.  The  word  Sa- 
mona  Codam,  in  use  among  the  Siamese,  is  the  same  as  Sra- 
mana  Gdtama. 

There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  founder  of  the  religious 
system  known  as  Budhism  was  a  prince,  and  that  he  was  horn 
in  the  region  called  Magadha ;  hut  the  illustrious  gencalogy 
that  he  has  received  is  less  to  be  relied  upon,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  dominions  of  his  father  were  circumscribed. 
Setting  aside  the  miraculous  events  that  arc  said  to  have  been 
attendant  upon  his  infancy  and  3-outh,  and  the  enormous  ex¬ 
aggerations  that,  arc  manifest  in  almost  every  sentence,  there 
runs  through  the  narrative  a  semblance  of  reality ;  and  the 
reasons  why  he  renounced  the  world,  the  austerities  he  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  wilderness,  and  liis  warfare  with  the  powers  of 
evil,  have  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  almost  every  ascetic 
saint  whose  life  has  been  recorded.  In  some  accounts,  each 
onset  of  Wasawartti  Mara  is  said  to  have  been  repelled  by 
one  particular  paramita  virtue,  the  whole  of  the  ten  being 
taken  in  order. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  eastern  work  that  is  exclusively 
confined  to  the  biograifhy  of  Gotama,  or  that  professes  to 
present  it  in  its  completeness.  The  incidents  of  his  early 
life  arc  repeated  again  and  again,  in  nearly  the  same  order, 
and  with  little  variety  of  expression ;  but  after  he  has 
assumed  the  high  office  of  the  Budha,  the  consecntivcucss  of 
the  narrative  ceases ;  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  legends,  I  have  had  to  exercise  my  own  judgment  as  (o 
the  order  in  which  the}'  ought,  to  appear.  It  is  only  occa¬ 
sionally  that  an  allusion  is  given,  serving  ns  a  guide  to  the 
chronology  of  the  event.  The  following  extract  from  the 
Sadharinmaratnakard  is  the  only  statement  of  the.  kind  with 
which  1  am  acquainted  in  any  native  author.  “  In  the  firs! 
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year  of  his  Budhaship,  Gotama  was  at  Isipatana,  near  Be¬ 
nares;  thesecond,  third,  and  fourth,  at  Wdluwana,  near  Ra- 
jagaha;  the  fifth,  in  the  Kutfig&ra  hall,  near  Wisala;  the 
sixth,  in  the  garden  Kosarahiya,  near  Kosarnb®  ;  the  seventh, 
in  the  garden  Pnndarika,  in  the  dewa-loka  of  Sekra ;  the 
eighth,  at  the  rock  Sungsumara  (said  by  Tumour  to  be  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  Kapilawastu)  ;  the  ninth,  in  the  garden  Gho- 
sika,  near  Kosamb* ;  the  tenth,  in  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  a 
sal  tree,  in  the  forest  of  Parali ;  the  eleventh,  in  a  garden 
belonging  to  the  brahman  village  of  Nalaka;  the  twelfth,  in 
the  hall  Naleru,  near  the  brahman  village  of  Weranja;  the 
thirteenth,  at  the  rock  Cheliya,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
dewa  who  inhabited  it ;  the  fourteenth,  at  the  Jetawana 
wihara,  near  Sewet ;  the  fifteenth,  in  a  cave  of  jewels 
connected  with  the  garden  Nigrodha,  near  Kapilawastu ; 
the  sixteenth,  in  the  city  of  Alow;  the  seventeenth,  eigh¬ 
teenth,  and  nineteenth,  at  the  Veluwana  wihara;  the  six 
following  years  in  the  mansion  called  Mig&ramatu,  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  Wisaklia ;  after  which  he  had  no  fixed  re¬ 
sidence,  but  went  about  from  place  to  place,  preaching  the 
bana,  and  spreading  his  religion.”  This  account  appears  to 
be  taken  from  Budhagosha’s  Commentary  on  the  Budha- 
wansa.  It  is  elsewhere  stated  that  he  sojourned  at  Sewet  for 
the  space  of  nine  years,  and  at  Saketu  sixteen. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  Gotama  became  a  re¬ 
cluse  ;  six  years  elapsed  between  this  period  and  his  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  Budhaship  ;  and  he  continued  in  the  exercise  of 
its  privileges  forty-five  years.  His  first  visit  to  Ceylon  is 
represented  as  having  taken  place  in  the  ninth  month  after 
he  became  Budlia.  This  legend  does  not  appear  in  the  re¬ 
gular  order  of  the  narrative,  in  any  of  the  native  works  I 
have  read.  From  its  position,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being 
an  after-thought ;  and  I  tvas  long  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  a  modern  invention,  and  probably  of  only  local  recep¬ 
tion.  But  in  this  I  was  mistaken ;  as  it  was  known  nearly 
a  thousand  years  ago  to  the  people  of  Tibet.  “  The  second 
treatise  or  sutra,”  says  .  Csoma  Korosi,  “  in  the  fifth  volume 
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of  the  Mdo  (from  leaves  81  to  298)  is  entitled  in  Sanskrit 
A’rya  Langk&vatara  maha  yana  sutra.  A  venerable  sutra  of 
high  principles  (or  speculation)  on  the  visiting  of  Lanka. 
This  was  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  lord  of  LankS,  by 
Shakya,  when  he  was  in  the  city  of  Lanka,  on  the  top  of  the 
Malayan*  mountain,  on  the  sea  shore,  together  with  many 
priests  and  bodhisatwas.  It  was  in^a  miraculous  manner  that 
Shakya  visited  Lanka.  It  is  evident  from  the  text  that  both 
the  visitors  and  the  pretended  master  of  Lanka  are  fancied 
beings;  but  there  is  in  the  Langkavatara  sutra  a  copious  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Budhistic  metaphysical  doctrine,  with  some  dis¬ 
cussion  on  each.  Prom  leaves  298  to  456  there  is  again  an 
explanation  of  the  Langkivatara  sutra,  containing  (as  it  is 
stated)  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  all  the  Tathagatas. 
The  Langk&vatara  sutra  was  translated  by  order  of  the  Ti¬ 
betan  king  Ral-pa-chan,  in  the  ninth  century.  No  Indian 
pandit  is  mentioned.  It  is  stated  only  that  it  was  translated 
by-  Lotsava  Gelong,  who  added  also  the  commentary  (which 
must  be  the  last  part  of  the  above-mentioned  sutra)  of  a 
Chinese  professor  or  teacher,  called  Wen-hi.”  It  is  stated  by 
Hodgson  that  the  Langkavatara  is  regarded  by  the  Nepaulese 
as  the  fourth  dharmma.  "  The  fourth  (dharnuna)  is  the 
Lancavatar,  of  3000  slocas,  in  which  it  is  written  how  Ra- 
vana^  lord  of  Lanca,  having  gone  to  the  Makyagiri  moun¬ 
tain,  and  there  heard  the  history  of  the  Buddhas  from  Sakya 
Sinha,  obtained  Boddhynima.” 

A  considerable  number  of  the  legends  I  liave  translated 
are  known  to  the  Tibetans,  as  we  learn  from  Csoma  Kordsi;  f 
to  the  Nepaulese,  as  we  learn  from  Brian  Hodgson;!  or  to 
the  Chinese,  as  we  lcam  from  Remusat,  Klaproth,  and  Lan- 
dresse.§  The  sacred  books  of  Burma,  Siam,  and  Ceylon,  are 


*  Vlalaya  is  said  by  Professor  Wilson  to  bo  the  southern  portion  of  the 

t  Asiatic  llcsoarches,  vol.  xx.— Journal  Bengal  As.  Soo.  passim. 

1  Illustrations  of  the  Literature  and  Iteligion  of  the  Buddhists,  by  B.  II. 

^FoSKouC  Ki,  ou  JUktimXs’liotauines  Bomlilbhptcs  :  Voyage  dans  la 
Tartarie, plaits  I’Afijltmtistan  'A  dans  1’Inde,  execute  u  la  fin  du  JVe  Ricclo, 

<i>uvragc  posthumo,  revu,  complete,  etaugmcnlfi  d’eelairfisscmentsjiouyeans' 
par  MM.  Klaproth  etLandro  . 
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identically  tlie  same.  The  ancient  literature  of  the  Budhists, 
in  all  the  •  regions  where  this  system  is  professed,  appears  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  one  common  source ;  but  in  the  ob¬ 
servances  of  the  present  day  there  is  less  Wjiformity  ;  and 
many  of  the  customs  now  followed,  and  of  the  doctrines 
now  taught,  would  be  regarded  by  the  earlier  professors  as 
perilous  innovations.  # 

I  am  tempted,  by  an  almost  irresistible  impulse,  to  enter 
upon  an  extended  examination  of  the  personal  character  of 
Gotama,  and  of  the  religious  system  he  established.  But  I 
forbear.  The  task  I  have  undertaken  is  rather  to  impart  in¬ 
formation,  than  to  assume  the  office  of  an  expositor  or  con¬ 
troversialist.  There  is,  nevertheless,  something  almost  over¬ 
powering  in  the  thought,  that  he  was  the  means  of  producing 
a  moral  revolution  more  important  in  its  results,  and  more 
extensive  in  its  ramifications,  than  any  other  uninspired 
teacher,  whether  of  the  eastern  or  western  world.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  instrumentality  by  which  these  mighty  eifect? 
were  brought  about,  has  hitherto  been  little  regarded ;  but 
the  time  is  coming  when  it  will  engage  the  attention  of  our 
highest  orders  of  intellect.  'With  the  founders  of  other 
creeds,  and  of  other  monastic  orders,  and  of  other  philoso¬ 
phical  systems,  Gotama  will  have  to  he  compared  ;  nor  must 
such  beings  as  Melampus,  Empedokles,  and  Apollonius,  who, 
like  himself,  are  invested  with  a  shadowy  existence  and  par¬ 
took  of  supernatural  powers,  he  overlooked.  Though  the 
great  sage  of  Magadha  has  more  disciples,  by  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions,  than  Mahomet,'  or  Anthony,  or  Aristotle,  his  name  is 
scarcely  heard  beyond  the  limits  of  Asia ;  and  in  many  cases 
where  his  history  is  partially  known,  he  is  regarded  as  a  mere 
abstraction  or  as  the  subject  of  a  myth. 


VIII.  THE  DIGNITY,  VIRTUES,  AND  POWERS 
OF  BUDHA. 


The  Budhas  are  regarded  by  their  adherents  as  the  greatest 
of  beings.  The  praises  they  receive  are  of  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  description ;  and  all  the  excellencies  that  the  most  fertile 
imagination  can  invent  have  been  applied  to  them,  in  setting 
forth  the  beauty  of  their  persons,  the  propriety  of  their  de¬ 
portment,  the  kindness  of  their  disposition,  or  the  greatness 
of  their  powers.  The  first  sentence  in  all  the  ola  books 
written  in  Ceylon  is  as  follows : — -Narno  tassa  Bhagawato 
arhahato  samma  sambhuddassa.  Bhagawato,  the  virtuous, 
the  meritorious  ;*  arahato,  the  perfectly  pure,  from  having 
overcome  all  sensuousness ;  samma,  in  a  proper  manner ; 
sambhuddassa,  he  who  has  ascertained  the  four  great  truths, 
'by  intuition  ;  tassa,  to  him ;  namp,  he  praise,  or  worship. 

In  some  of  the  translations  now  to  he  inserted,  there  is  pre¬ 
sented  a  more  painful  nroof,  if  nossihle.  of  prostration  of  in¬ 
tellect,  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  statements.  But  they 
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are  consistent  in  their  wildness ;  and  if  the  honours  bestowed 
upon  Budha  are  legitimately  given,  the  rest  of  the  story  may 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  have  here  a  phase  of  mind 
that  outstrips  the  utmost  extravagancies  of  oun-own  legends. 
The  old  monks  have  transmitted  to  us  many  ihost  wondrous 
stories ;  hut  their  most  elaborated  menologies  must  yield  the 
palm  to  the  narrative  we  have  received  of  the  prowess  of 
Gotama. 

Yet  the  relation  has  a  melancholy  interest,  as  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  prime  effort  of  the  mind  of  heathendom  to 
present  a  faultless  and  perfect  character.  It  is  the  eastern 
beau  ideal  of  that  which  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  praise¬ 
worthy,  and  great.  There  are,  confessedly,  some  features 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  admire  ;  but  the  folly  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  and  the  absurdity  in  others,  mark  the  whole  to  be 
“  of  the  earth,  earthy.” 


1.  The  Supremacy  of  Budha. 

It  is  said  of  Budha,  that  he  is  endowed  with  many  virtues  ;  lie  is 
the  joy  of  the  whole  world ;  the  helper  of  the  helpless ;  a  mine  of 
mercy ;  the  dewa  of  dewas ;  the  Sekra  of  Sekras  ;  the  Brahma  of 
Brahmas  ;  the  only  deliverer ;  the  very  compassionate ;  the  teacher 
of  the  three  worlds  ;  he  who  receives  the  homage  of  kings ;  the 
royal  preacher ;  a  diamond  coffer  to  those  who  seek  his  assistance ; 
a  moon  to  the  three  worlds ;  he  who  gives  the  ambrosia  of  right¬ 
eousness  ;  the  father  of  the  world ;  the  helper  of  the  world ;  the 
friend  of  the  world ;  the  relative  of  the  world ;  the  gem  of  the 
world ;  the  collyrium  of  the  world ;  the  ambrosia  of  the  world ; 
the  treasure  of  the  world ;  the  magical  jewel  of  the  world ;  stronger 
than  the  strongest ;  more  merciful  than  the  most  merciful ;  more 
beautiful  than  the  most  beautiful ;  having  more  merit  than  the  most 
meritorious ;  more  powerful  than  the  most  powerful ;  he  who  enables 
the  being  who  only  softly  pronounces  his  name,  or  who  gives  in 
his  name  only  a  small  portion  of  rice,  to  attain  nirwana.  The  eye 
cannot  see  anything ;  nor  the  ear  hear  anything ;  nor  the  mind 
think  of  anything,  more  excellent,  or  more  worthy  of  regard  than 
Budha. 


Till.  DIGNITY,  VIRTUES,  AND  POWERS  OP  BUDHA.  3G1 

The  following  declaration,  which  appears  in  the  Aggappasada- 
sutra,  was  made  by  G&tama  : — “  Priests,  there  is  no  one  superior  to 
the  Tatagata,  whether  it  be  among  apods,  bipeds,  quadrupeds,  or 
millapeds ;  amongthose  that  have  rupa,  organized  bodies,  or  those 
that  are  arupa,  i^Jp-poreal.  He  who  trusts  in  Budha  relies  upon 
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cause  of  a  similar  description,  he  receives  the  supreme  Budhaship  as 
a  man,  born  from  the  womb. 

The  body  of  Budha  was  subject  to  pain  and  disease,  and  it  was 
argued  by  the  king  of  Sagal  that  on  this  accouttHle  could  not  be 
the  all- wise.  But  Nagasena  replied  that  there  aitjWaxious  causes  of 
disease,  of  which  the  karma  of  previous  births  is  only  one.  All 
the  pain  felt  by  Budha  was  from  some  present  cause,  or  fromrthe 
contrivance  of  others.  Thus  the  harvest  may  be  poor,  from  the 
badness  of  the  seed,  without  any  fault  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
husbandman.  When  a  stone  is  thrown  into  the  air,  it  falls  on  the 
ground,  not  from  any  previous  karma,  but  naturally,  from  a  cause 
then  present.  The  purest  vessel  may  have  poison  put  within  it. 
And  when  the  earth  is  cleared  and  ploughed,  it  is  not  from  any  pre¬ 
vious  karma  that  it  is  thus  lacerated,  nor  from  any  appointment  of 
its  own ;  but  from  the  will  of  another.  In  like  manner,  the  pain 
felt  by  Budha  was  without  any  cause  on  his  part ;  it  came  naturally 
from  some  cause  then  present,  or  from  the  contrivance  of  some 
other  person.  ( Milinda  Prasna.) 


3.  The  Appearance  and  State 
Budha  is  sometimes  said  to  be  twelve  c 
times  eighteen  cubits ;  but  in  the  latter  c; 


re  of  Budha. 

rbits  in  height,  and  some- 
.se  either  a  different  mea- 


by  perfum'es.  If  he  passed  any  being  that  was  in  pain,  though  it 
were  in  an  agony  equal  to  that  of  hell,  it  ceased  in  an  instant ;  and 
when  his  foot  touched  the  earth,  a  lotus  sprang  up  at  every  step. 
{SadharmmdlanMri). 

The  foot  of  Gatina  came  to  the  ground  as  lightly  if  it  had  been 
cotton  wool. .  When  the  winged  horse  passes  swiftly  over  water  lilies, 
its  course  may  be  seen  by  the  bending  of  the  flowers,  but  it  leaves  no 

impression  of  its  footstep  :  and  in  like  manner,  the  footstep  of 

Budha  was  without  a  trace.  It  was  in  kindness  that  this  was  ap¬ 

pointed.  Budha  was  usually  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people ; 
and  if  he  had  left  the  impression  of  his  foot,  as  he  walked  along, 

they  would  have  been  wishful  to  honour  it;  they  would  not  have 

trodden  in  the  same  place  :  and  thus  their  progress  would  have  been 

impeded.  ( SaMarmmaratnuHre . ) 

On  some  occasions,  when  Budha  was  about  to  ascend  the  throne 

upon  which  he  sat,  he  came  through  the  ground,  and  rose  up  at  the 

place,  like  the  sun  rising  over  Yugandhara;  and  at  other  times  ho 

went  through  the  sky.  During  his  progress  from  place  to  place, 
the  light  that  shone  from  his  body  was  like  the  glory  proceeding 

from  Maha  Brahma,  or  tho  splendour  of  the  gems  in  the  royal 

diadem  on  the  day  of  the  king’s  anointing,  or  a  canopy  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  or  a  garland  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  or 
an  alms-hall  filled]  with  sweet-scented  flowers  and  perfumes 
{Phjmoaliya.) 

5.  The  Beauties  of  Budha' s  Person. 

These  are  divided  into  three  kinds  : — 1.  The  216  Mangalya-lak- 
shana,  of  which  there  were  108  on  each  foot.  2.  The  32  Maha- 
purnsha-lakshana,  or  superior  Beauties.  3.  The  80  Anuwvanjana- 
laksliana,  or  inferior  Beauties. 

(1.)  Tho  216  Mangalya-lakshana. — 1.  The  chakra  circle.  2. 
Two  thousand  lines  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  3.  The  rim  round  the  extremity  of  these 
lines,  like  the  outer  frame  of  a  wheel.  4.  Small  circles  between 
the  lines,  within  which  were  the  representations  of  flowers.  These 
four  were  called  the  chakrawarlti-lakshana.  The  remaining  212 
were  as  follows  : — on  each  foot  was  a  small  drum,  a  swastika.-”  a 
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cymbal,  a  frontlet,  the  hood  of  a  naya,  an  ornament  in  which 
flowers  are  placed,  a  garland,  a  gem,  an  ornament  for  the  head,  a 
royal'coucb,  a  palace,  a  festive  arch,  a  white  umbrella,  an  ele¬ 
phant’s  tusk,  a  sword  of  state,  a  talipot  fan,  a  peacock’s  tail,  two 
chamaras  of  different  kinds,  a  jessamine  flowe^rg  blue  water  lily, 
a  red  water  lily,  a  red  lotus,  a  white  .lotus,  a  full  vessel,  an  alms- 
howl,  a  white  sea,  a  blue  sea,  a  coral  sea,  a  golden  sea,  a  sakwala 
gala,  the  forest  of  Himala,  a  Maha  Meru,  a  discus,  the  palace  of 
the  sun,  the  mansion  of  the  moon,  the  isles  of  the  east,  the  isles  of 
the  west,  the  isles  of  the  north,  the  isles  of  Jambudwipa,  a  chakra- 
warlti  surrounded  by  his  retinue,  a  right-handed  conch,  a  golden 
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fully  or  who  puts  down  a  portion  of  silk  cotton.  AVhen  seated  in 
any  place,  ho  does  not  remain  doing  something  foolish, ’like  a  priest 
playing  with  drops  of  water  in  the  rim  of  his  alms-bowl,  or  twirling 
his  fan.  He  does  not  scrape  his  foot  on  the  floor,  nor  does  he  put 
one  knee  above  the  other.  He  does  not  place  his  chin  upon  his 
'hand.  He  never  appears  as  if  he  was  in  any  way  afraid,  or  in 
any  trouble.  Some  teachers,  when  they  see  any  one  coming  to 
them  to  make  enquiries  upon  religious  subjects,  are  in  doubt,  not 
knowing  whether  they  will  be  able  to  answer  them  or  not;  others 
are  in  perplexity,  not  knowing  whether  they  will  receive  the  neces¬ 
sary  alms  or  not;  hut  Budha  is  subject  to  none  of  these  trials,  as 
he  is  free  from  all  the  doubts  and  fears  to  which  others  are  subject. 
When  receiving  gruel,  or  other  liquid,  he  does  not  hold  the  alms- 
howl  too  firmly,  nor  does  he  place  it  too  high  or  too  low,  or  shake 
it ;  holding  it  in  both  hands,  he  neither  receives  too  much  nor  too 
little,  hut  the  proper  quantity.  He  does  not  scrape  the  bowl  when 
washing  it,  nor  wash  the  outside  before  the  inside.  He  washes  his 
hands  at  the  same  time,  and  not  after  he  has  put  down  the  howl. 
He  does  not  throw  the  water  to  too  great  a  distance  ;  nor  near  his 
feet,  so  as  to  wet  his  robe.  When  receiving  solid  food,  he  holds  the 
howl  in  the  same  manner  as  when  receiving  liquids.  When  eating, 
three  parts  are  rice,  and  only  a  fourth  part  condiment  (curry). 
Some  persons,  when  eating,  take  more  condiment  than  rice,  and 
others  more  rice  than  condiment ;  but  Budha  never  exceeds  the 
proper  proportion.  The  food  taken  into  his  mouth  he  turns  over 
twro  or  three  times  ;  not  a  single  grain  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
stomach  without  being  properly  masticated,  so  that  it  is  like  flour 
ground  in  a  mill.  No  part  is  retained  in  his  mouth  ;  nor  does  he 
take  more  until  the  previous  mouthful  has  been  swallowed.  The 
dfewas  always  give  to  his  food  a  divine  flavour,  and  it  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  consequences  as  in  other  men.  He  does  not  eat  to 
gratify  his  appetite,  like  the  common  people ;  nor  to  increase  his 
size,  like  kings  and  other  great  ones  ;  nor  to  render  his  body 
beautiful,  like  those  who  are  licentious ;  nor  to  render  his  person 
agreeable,  like  dancers  and  others.  He  merely  eats  to  sustain  ex¬ 
istence,  as  a  prop  is  put  to  a  falling  house,  or  oil  to  the  wheel  of  a  • 
wagon,  or  salve  to  a  wound,  or  medicine  is  taken  by  the  sick,  or  a 
raft  is  used  to  cross  the  river,  or  a  ship  the  sea.  When  he  has  done 
eating,  he  does  not  put  his  alms-howl  by  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
he  cared  about ;  nor  does  he,  like  some  persons,  wash  it  or  dry  it 


the  hcings  that  are  upon  it,  or  the  shower  brings  gladness  to  those 
who  partake  of  its  effects,  without  reflecting  in  any  way  that  these 
consequences  have  taken  place.  ( Milinda  Prasna.) 

In  the  practice  of  things  difficult  to  be  performed,  Budha  had  no 
equal.  Rejecting  all  kinds  of  garments  that  would  be  beautiful  to 
look  upon,  or  in  their  texture  pleasant  to  the  body,  he  wore  only 
the  simple  robe,  made  of  thirty  pieces  of  cloth ;  but  he  was  in  this 
way  a  myriad  times  more  beautiful  than  if  he  had  been  arrayed  in 
the  most  cosily  ornaments.  Rejecting  all  golden  vessels,  he  took 
his  food  from  a  vessel  of  dark  clay.  Avoiding  palaces,  couches. 


At  another  time,  when  Budha  resided  in  the  garden  called  Ama- 
laki,  belonging  to  the  Sakya  princes,  near  the  city  of  Chatuma,  he 
was  visited  by  Seriyut  and  Mugalan,  who  were  accompanied  by  500 
other  priests ;  but  when  they  proceeded  to  meet  the  resident  priests, 
so  great  a  noise  was  made  in  placing  their  scats  and  putting  down 
their  alms-bowls  and  robes,  that  Budha  called  out,  “  Ananda,  who 
are  these  persons  that  are  making  a  noise,  like  so  many  fishermen 
drawing  their  nets  ?”  Ananda  informed  him  that  it  was  occasioned 
by  the  arrival  of  some  stranger  priests  ;  on  hearing  which,  he  said 
further,  “  Ananda,  assemble  the  whole  priesthood,  and  tell  the 
priests  who  have  acted  like  fishermen,  no  longer  to  remain  near  the 


ccult ;  like  a  hair  that  is  split  a  hundred  times. 


ered  by  a  great  rock;  and  that  to  release  men 
.  account  of  the  prevalence«nd  power  of  evil  de- 
snatcliing  the  prey  from  the  mouth  of  an  alligator. 


also,  though  neither  I  nor  my  teacher  ever  saw  Btidha,  there  is  such 
a  being.”  Again,  the  king  enquired  how  Nagasena  knew  that 
Budha,  whom  he  had  not  seen,  was  supreme ;  and  the  priest  re¬ 
plied  that  he  knew  it  in  the  same  way  as  persons  who  have  never 
seen  the  sea  know  that  it  is  broad  and  boundless,  and  receives  the 
waters  of  the  five  great  rivers.  The  priest  said  also,  “  There  was 
formerly  in  this  city  of  J5agaL  a  learned  preceptor  called  Tissa ; 
though  ho  has  been  dead  many  years,  we  know  that  such  a  person 
existed  by  the  writings  he  has  left;  in  like  manner,  any  one  who 
reads  the  discourses  of  BudhaChow  extant,  may  learn  therefrom  that 
he  is  supreme.” 

The  king,  on  another  occasion,  said  to  Nagasena,  “  Did  Budha 
know  all  things?  Did  he  see  all  things?”  Nagasena:  “Yes.” 
Milinda :  “  Then  why  did.  he  forbid  things  after  they'had  been  done 
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The  ordination  of  D6wadatta  byBudha  was  commented  on  by  the 
king  of  Sagal,  who  said  to  Nigasfena,  “  If  Budha  knew,  when  he 
ordained  Dewadatta,  that  he  would  cause  a  division  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  and  have  to  suffer  during  a  whole  kalpa  the  punishment  of 


strumcnt,  and  cauterises  it ;  but  will  any  one  say  that  he  docs  all  this 
■wantonly,  or  that  he  does  wrong  ?  When  a  man,  carelessly  walking 
along  the  road,  runs  a  thorn  into  his  foot,  and  another  who  follows 
him  sees  his  misfortune,  and  with  another  thorn,  or  some  instrument, 
extracts  the  thorn  that  has  caused  pain,  docs  he  do  this  wantonly, 
or  from  a  cruel  disposition  r  Is  it  not  rather  in  mercy,  that  a 
greater  evil  may  he  prevented  ?  It  was  for  the  same  reason,  and 
with  the  same  intention,  that  Budha  ordained  Dewadatta.”  When 
the  king  heard  this  explanation,  he  acknowledged  that  his  doubts 
were  removed. 

The  king  of  Sagal  repeated  the  question  that  he  had  asked  on  a 
previous  occasion  respecting  the  wisdom  of  Budha,  and  again  en¬ 
quired,  “Does  Budha  know  all  things?”  Nagasena  replied, 
“  Yes ;  he  knows  all  things,  hut  the  power  that  he  possesses  is  not 
at  all  times  exercised  ;  this  power  is  attached  to  thought,  or  there 
must  he  the  exercise  of  thought  in  order  to  discover  that  which  he 
wishes  to  know  ;  what  he  wishes  to  know  he  discovers  in  a  moment 
by  the  exercise  of  thought.”  Milinda :  “  Then  if  Budha  must 
seek  before  he  can  find  ;  if  that  which  he  sees  has  to  be  discovered 
by  searching,  he  is  not  all- wise.”  Nagasena:  “The  power  of 
thought  in  Budha  is  exceedingly  quick  and  subtle.  I  will  explain 
to  you  how  it  is,  but  I  can  only  do  it  in  a  very  inadequate  manner. 
Thus,  in  one  gela,  or  load  of  rice,  there  are  63,600,000  grains  ;  each 
of  these  grains  can  bo  separately  considered  by  Budha  in  a  moment 
of  time.  In  that  moment  the  seven-times  gifted  mind  exercises 
this  power.  ( Milinda  Prasna.) 
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IX.  THE  ONTOLOGY  OF  BUDHISM. 


We  liavc  now  done  with  the  ancient  legend,  and  its  super¬ 
natural  accompaniments.  We  have  to  enter  into  another 
region,  and  commence  a  course  of  observation  that  in  its 
character  will  differ  widely  from  that  which  we  have  hitherto 
pursued.  We  have,  for  a  time,  to  shut  out  from  our  vision 
the  various  orders  of  existence  that  have  flitted  before  us  in 
bewildering  profusion,  and  to  chain  down  our  attention  to  a 
silent  contemplation  of  the  elements  of  our  own  being.  Wc 
are  still  in  a  world  of  mystery ;  but  this  arises  as  much  from 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  as  from  the  maimer  of  its  illus¬ 
tration. 

Before  wc  commence  our  task,  it  will  be  well  to  ascertain 
the  object,  or  motive,  of  our  investigation.  Wc  should  have 
supposed,  from  what  wc  have  already  seen,  that  the  teachings 
of  Budlia  were  of  too  practical  a  nature  to  allow  of  much 
attention  being  paid  to  so  abstract,  and  apparently  unprofit¬ 
able,  a  subject,  as  the  one  now  before  ns.  But  it  is  not  from 
a,  vain  curiosity,  or  to  discover  new  objects  of  admiration,  or 
to  enlarge  the  domain  of  science,  we  are  to  continue  our 
researches.  It  is  to  find  out  the  highest  illustration.  of  the 
great  principle,  that  all  being,  every  possible  mode  of  exist¬ 
ence,  partakes  of  impeiniancncy,  misery,  and  unreality.” 
The  Spartan  prayer  was,  “  Give  ns  what  is  good  and  what,  is 
beautiful;”  and  Coleridge  says,  “Poetry  has  given  me  the 


habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  all 
that  meets  and  surrounds  me hut  the  Budhist  seeks  to 
realise  the  truth  of  a  more  ancient  axiom,  “  All  is  vanity  and 
vexation.”  The  essential  properties  of  existence  are  enu¬ 
merated,  in  order  to  convince  us  that  there  is  no  self,  or  60ul. 
W e  are  to  contemplate  the  unreality  of  our  being,  that  we 
may  learn  to  despise  it,  and  place  ourselves  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  we  may  live  above  its  agitations  and  secure  its 
cessation. 

The  elements  of  sentient  existence  are  called  khandas,  of 
which  there  are  five  constituents ;  literally,  five  sections,  or 
heaps  (1).  1.  The  organized  body  (2),  or  the  whole  of 

being,  apart  from  the  mental  processes.  2.  Sensation  (3). 
3.  Perception  (4).  4.  Discrimination  (5).  5.  Conscious¬ 

ness  (6). 

In  the  Brahma  Jala  Sutra  (Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly,  Ceylon 
Friend,  Sept.  1838),  we  have  an  account  of  sixty-two  hete¬ 
rodox  sects,  which  enumeration  is  said  to  include  “  all  the 
different  modes  of  belief  that  were  then  in  existence  or  could 
exist.”  They  are  divided  into  two  great  sections. 

1.  Those  who  reason  on  the  past,  containing  eighteen 
classes.  1 — 4.  Those  who  hold  the  eternity  of  existence, 
which  arises  from  their  having  a  recollection  of  former  births, 
or  from  induction.  5 — 8.  Those  who  hold  that  some  beings 
are  eternal  and  some  mutable.  9 — 12.  Those  who  affirm 
that  the  world  is  finite,  or  that  it  is  infinite,  or  infinite  late¬ 
rally  but  not  perpendicularly,  or  that  it  cannot  be  predicated 
as  either  finite  or  infinite.  13.  Those  who  doubt,  or  equivo¬ 
cate,  from  various  causes.  14 — 18.  Those  who  suppose  that 
they  and  the  world  are  uncaused,  from  their  having  pre¬ 
viously  existed  hi  the  brahma  world  in  which  there  is  no 
consciousness. 

2.  Those  who  reason  as  to  the  future,  containing  forty-four 
classes.  1 — 16.  Those  who  hold  a  future  state  of  conscious 
existence,  and  that  it  is  either  material,  immaterial,  a  mixed 
state,  or  neither  material  nor  immaterial ;  that  it  is  either 
finite,  indefinitely  extended,  a  mixture  of  both  states,  or 


neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  or  that  its  perceptions  are 
either  simple,  discursive,  limited,  unlimited,  happy, miserable, 
mixed,  or  insensible.  17 — 24.  Those  -who  hold  a  future 
state  of  unconscious  existence.  25 — 32.  Those  -who  hold  a 
state  between  consciousness  and  unconsciousness.  33 — 39. 
Those  who  hold  that  death,  at  once,  or  ultimately,  is  annihi¬ 
lation.  40 — 44.  Those  who  reason  on  the  mode  in  which 
perfect,  happiness  is  to  be  obtained. 

According  to  Gotama,  the  pure  unmixed  truth  is  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  but  in  his  own  bana.  To  other  teachers  the 
truth  may  appear  partially ;  but  to  him  alone  does  it  dppear 
in  unshrouded  clearness  and  in  its  utmost  amplitude.  In 
him  it  is  not  an  acquisition,  gained  by  means  of  some  mental 
process,  nor  is  it  a  lesson  taught  by  another.  It  is  an  intui¬ 
tive  underived  power ;  a  self-generated  effulgence.  By  this 
unerring  sage  it  is  declared,  that  none  of  the  sixty-two 
opinions  above  enumerated  are  consistent  with  the  truth  ;  so 
that,  according  to  him,  there  is  no  state  of  fat 

either  eonscior  '  _ 

rable  or  happy.  And  yet  death  is 


t  annihilation.  "We ' 
We  die,  and  we  do  not  die. 
These  appear  to  be  contradictions ;  but  we  shall  afterwards 
learn  that  the  seeming  discrepancy  arises  from  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  system.  There  will  be  a  future  state  of  exist¬ 
ence,  but  not  of  the  individuality  that  now  exists ;  and 
though  death  is  the  dissolution  of  that  which  now  exists,  it 
is  not  the  annihilation  of  a  potentiality  inherent  in  that  ex¬ 
istence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  four  last  of  the  khandas  are  results, 
or  properties,  of  the  first ;  and  if  there  be  anything  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  which  we  call  the  soul,  it  must  be  found  under 
the  first  class.  Now  there  are  twenty-eight  members  of  the 
organized  body,  but  among  them  no  single  entity  is  pre¬ 
sented  that  we  can  regard  as  -the  primary  and  essential  prin¬ 
ciple  to  which  all  the  other  parts  are  accessories.  It  is  the 
office  of  life,  or  vitality,  to  keep  together,  or  preserve,  the 
constituents  of  the  organized  body ;  and  hero,  its  office  ap- 


pears  to  cease.  We  are  told  that  it.  is  a  wind,  or  air,  that 
imparts  the  power  by  which  the  hand  or  foot,  or  any  other 
member  is  moved ;  but  it  is  said  again  that  the  principal 
cause  of  muscular  action  is  tire  liita,  or  mind.  When  wo 
search  further,  to  find  out  what  the  mind  is,  we  are  still  left, 
in  uncertainty  as  to  its  real  nature.  There  are  mental  ope¬ 
rations  presented,  of  various  classes,  hut  we  can  find  no  in¬ 
strumentality  by  which  these  processes  are  conducted.  The 
second  khanda,  sensation,  is  the  result  of  contact,  and  cannot 
exist  without  it.  The  third,  perception,  and  the  fourth,  dis¬ 
crimination,  arc  equally  derived  or  dependent ;  they  com¬ 
mence  and  cease  simultaneously  with  contact.  And  of  the 
fifth,  consciousness,  it  is  expressly  stated  it  can  only  exist 
contemporaneously  with  the  organized  body.  On  some  oc¬ 
casions,  mind  is  represented  as  being  merely  a  result,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  impinging  of  thought  upon  the  heart,  as  sight, 
is  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  eye  with  the  outward  form, 
or  of  the  ear  with  sound.  At  death,  or  consequent,  upon  it 
in  the  course  of  time,  there  is  a  dissolution,  a  “  breaking  up  ” 
as  it  is  called,  an  entire  evanishment  of  the  whole  of  the 
khandas,  and  of  every  part  of  them.  The  elements,  that 
whilst  in  juxta-position,  formed  what  we,  in  our  ignorance, 
call  a  sentient  being,  no  longer  produce  the  same  effect,  as 
their  relation  to  each  other  has  ceased.  Nor  is  it  from  want 
of  precision  in  the  language,  or  defect  in  the  enumeration, 
that  we  are  led  to  form  these  conclusions  ;  as  it  is  expressly 
stated  to  be  a  heterodox  idea  that  represents  the  soul  as 
flying  happily  away,  like  a  bird  from  its  cage.”  At  another 
time  we  are  informed  by  Gotarna  that  none  of  the  khandas 
taken  separately  are  the  self,  and  that  taken  conjointly  they 
are  not  the  self.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  soul,  the  home 
of  a  self,  apart  from  the  five  khandas.  There  can  therefore, 
according  to  Budhism,  be  no  such  process  as  a  transmigra¬ 
tion,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  and  I  have  not  used  it 
in  any  of  my  illustrations. 

The  eastern  mind  has  suffered  much  from  its  fondness  for 
analogy  and  metaphor.  With  the  native  authors  the  incun- 
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elusiveness  of  an  argument,  is  overlooked  if  it  be  supported 
by  a  striking  figure. .  By  this  means,  they  set  aside  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  man  (7).  It  is  asked.  What  is  a  chariot  ?  Are 
the  wheels  (each  part  of  the  chariot  being  separately  named) 
the  chariot?  It  is  evident  that  they  are  not.  Then,  most 
conclusively,  there,  is  no  chariot.  The  chariot  is  a  mere 
name.  In  like  manner,  it  is  asked.  What  is  a  man?  Are 
the  eyes  (each  member  of  the  body  being  separately  named) 
the  man  ?  It  is  evident  that  neither  the  eyes,  the  feet,  the 
heart,  nor  any  separately-named  member  of  the  body  is  the 
man.  Therefore,  most  conclusively;  there  is  no  man.  The 
man  is  a  mere  name.  But  they  forget  that  whilst  between 
the  wheel  and  the  axle-tree  there  is  no  connexion  but  that  of 
.  position,  subjectively,  and  of  name,  objectively,  there  is  a 
mysterious  communion  between  one  member  of  the  body  and 
another,  so  that '  “  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  he  honoured,  all  the  members 
rejoice  with  it.”  Even  upon  their  own  system  the  compa¬ 
rison  fails,  as  they  acknowledge  a  nexus  of  vitality  in  what 
we  call  the  man,  to  which  there  is  nothing  analagous  in  the 

A  formula  has  been  propounded  by  Gotama,  called  the 
paticha  sanmppada,  or  the  causes  of  continued  existence. 
Like  the  successive  footsteps  of  the  bullock  when  drawing  the 
wagon  or  the  plough  ;  or  like  the  repeated  undulations  of  a 
wave,  one  flowing  into  the  other  ;  a  process  is  continuously  in 
operation,  in  which  there  is  the  recurrence  of  certain  educts,  in 
uniform  regularity  of  sequence.  *  “On  account  of  ignorance,” 
said  Budha,  in  one  of  the  Discourses  that  appear  in  the  San- 
yutta,  as  translated  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly  (Ceylon  Friend, 
April,  1889),  “merit  and  demerit  are  produced  :  on  account 
of  merit,  and  demerit,  consciousness ;  on  account  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  body  and  mind;  on  account  of  body  and  mind, 
the  six  organs  of  sense ;  on  account  of  the  six  organs  of 
sense,  touch  (or  contact);  on  account  of  contact,  desire  ;  on 
account  of  desire,  sensation  (of  pleasure  or  pain)  ;  on  account 
of  sensation,  cleaving  for  flinging  to  existing  objects);  on 


account  of  clinging  to  existing  objects,  renewed  existence 
(or  reproduction  after  deathj ;  on  account  of  reproduction 
of  existence,  birth ;  on  account  of  birth,  decay,  death,  sor¬ 
row,  crying,  pain,  disgust  and  passionate  discontent.  Thus 
is  produced  the  complete  body  of  sorrow.  From  the  com¬ 
plete  separation  from,  and  cessation  of  ignorance,  is  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  merit  and  demerit ;  from  the  cessation  of  merit  and 
demerit  is  the  cessation  of  consciousness  ;  from  the  cessation 
of  consciousness  is  the  cessation  of  (the  existence  of)  body 
and  mind  ;  from  the  cessation  of  (the  existence  of)  body  and 
mind  is  the  cessation  of  (the  production  of)  the  six  organs ; 
from  the  cessation  of  (the  production  of)  the  six  organs  is 
the  cessation  of  touch ;  from  the  cessation  of  touch  is  the 
cessation  of  desire ;  frqm  the  cessation  of  desire  is  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  (pleasureable  or  painful)  sensation ;  from  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  sensation  is  the  cessation  of  the  cleaving  to  existing 
objects  ;  from  the  cessation  of  cleaving  to  existing  objects  is 
the  cessation  of  a  reproduction  of  existence ;  from  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  a  reproduction  of  existence  is  the  cessation  of  birth ; 
from  a  cessation  of  birtli.  is  the  cessation  of  decay.  Thus, 
this  whole  body  of  sorrow  ceases  to  exist.”  Tjiere  are  three 
terms  in  this  series  that  will  require  further  explanation:  1. 
Ignorance.  2.  The  cleaving  to  existing  objects.  3.  Merit 
and  demerit. 

1.  The  first  term  in  this  circle  of  generation  is  ignorance, 
awidya.  It  is  an  abstract  quality  producing  another  abstract 
quality,  merit  and  demerit,  karma  ;  which  karma  produces  a 
tliifd  abstraction,  consciousness  ;  and  this  consciousness  is 
endowed  with  physical  power,  and  produces  body  and  mind, 
in  which  is  included  all  the  particulars  that  in  their  aggrega¬ 
tion  form  what  is  called  a  sentient  being.  We  have  no  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  origin  of  awidya.  How  did  it  first  arise  ? 
To  what  was  it  then  attached  ?  These  are  questions  to  which 
we  have  no  answer,  as  no  one  but  a  Budha  can  tell  how 
karma  operates,  or  how  the  chain  of  existence  commenced. 
It  is  as  vain  to  ask  in  what  part  of  the  tree  the  fruit  exists 
before  the  blossom  s  put  forth,  as  to  ask  for  the  locality  of 
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karma.  We  can  learn  liow  error  is  produced  in  a  being 
already  existent ;  but  we  arc  not  taught,  in  any  work  I  have 
seen,  how  the  primary  karma,  the  first  link  (not  in  the  circle, 
hut  in  the  series  of  circles)  was  produced.  We  are  told  that 
each  circle  conies  from  a  previous  circle ;  as  any  given  flame 
comes  from  a  previous  flame ;  or  any  given  tree  conies  from  a 
previous  tree ;  or  any  given  egg  comes  from  a  previous  egg ; 
but,  as  in  all  similar  arguments,  the  declaration  is  un¬ 
satisfactory.  It  only  carries  back  the  process  to  a  more 
distant  period.  We  want  to  know  whence  came  the  first  egg, 
or  tree,  or  flame,  or  circle.  We  cannot'  think  of  a  second,  or 
of  any  number  in  a  series,  however  extended,  that  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  a  first.  The  bralunanical  account  of  the  origin 
of  awidya  is  more  intelligible,  though  not  more  satisfactory. 
.“  Whilst  Brahmd  formerly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  kalpa, 
was  meditating  on  creation,  there  appeared  a  creation  be¬ 
ginning  with  ignorance,  and  consisting  of  darkness.  Erom 
that  great  being  appeared  fivefold  ignorance,  consisting  of 
obscurity,  illusion,  extreme  illusion,  gloom,  and  utter  dark¬ 
ness.  The  creation  of  the  creator  thus  plunged  in  abstraction, 
was  the  fivefold, .(immoveable)  world,  without  intellect  or  re¬ 
flection,  void  of  perception  or  sensation,  incapable  of  feeling, 
and  destitute  of  motion.  Since  immovable  things  were  first 
created,  this  is  called  the  first  creation.” — Wilson’s  Vishnu 
Purana.  But  as  this  was  an  imperfect  creation,  it  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  eight  others,  each  more  perfect  than  the  preceding- 
act.  According  to  this  theory,  awidya  is  the  primary  operation 
of  the  divine  energy.  Nearly  all  the  ancient  cosmogonies 
commenced  in  a  similar  manner,  which  is  only'  a  poetical 
mode  of  confessing  ignorance  of  the  Great  First  Cause,  by 
changing  the  subjective,  into  the  objective.  In  the  Orphic 
fragments,  Night  is  called  “  the  source  of  all  things.”  With 
this  agrees  the  well-known  passage  in  Hesiod’s  Thoogony: — 
“  First  of  all  was  Chaos.  Afterwards  arose  the  wide-bosomed 
Earth,  the  firm  resting-place  of  all  things  ;  and  gloomy  Tar- 
tara  in  the  depth  of  the  earth ;  and  Eros,  the  fairest  of  the 
immortal  gods.”  The  world  was  called  by  Democritus,  “an 


arancus 


egg  of  the  night.”  From  the  worship  of  the  mus 
by  the  Egyptians,  wc  may  learn  that  amidst  the  gloom  of 
their  solemn  temples  a  similar  idea  was  entertained.  There 
is  this  dilfcrence  between  the  east  and  west,  that  whilst  the 
Greeks  personified  what  are  called  the  powers  of  nature,  the 
Hindus  give  to  them  intelligence  and  efficiency,  without  per¬ 
sonification. 

2.  The  cleaving  to  existing  objects  is  upadand.  There  are 
two  properties  inherent  in  all  sentient  beings,  except  the 
rahats  : — first,  upadana,,  and  secondly,  karma,  literally  action, 
the  aggregate  result  of  all  previous  acts,  in  unbroken  succes¬ 
sion,  from  the.  commencement  of  existence,  in  the  births  in¬ 
numerable  that  have  been  received  in  past  ages.  At  death, 
the  five  khandas  are  dissolved.  As  they  no  longer  exist  in 
combination,  they  can  maintain  no  reciprocity  of  influence ; 
their  mutuality  of  operation  has  ceased  for  ever.  But  the 
upadana  still  exists,  and  the  karma  lives  on.  The  cleaving 
to  existing  objects,  or  the  breaking  up  of  the  khandas,  by 
some  unexplained  instrumentality,  produces  another  being. 
The  upadana  cannot  -but  exert  its  power ;  another  being 
must  necessarEy  be  produced.  It  is  as  impossible,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  separate  reproduction  from  upa¬ 
dana,  as  it  would  be  to  separate  heat  from  fire  or  solidity 
from  the  rock ;  the  one  follows  as  naturally  as  the  other,  and 
all  are  equally  mysterious  in  the  manner  of  their  operation. 
As  it  is  the  grand  tenet  of  Budhism,  that  all  existence  is  an 
evil,  it  thus  becomes  consistent  with  right  reason  to  seek  the 
destruction  of  upaddna,  which  alone  can  secure  the  reception 
of  nirwana,  or  the  cessation  of  being. 

3.  By  upadana  a  new  existence  is  produced,  but  the  man¬ 
ner  of  its  operation  is  controlled  by  the  karma  with  which 
it  is  connected.  It  would  sometimes  appear  that  upaddna  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  reproduction,  and  at  other  times  that  it 
is  karma.  But  in  all  instances  it  is  the  karma  that  appoints' 
whether  the  being  to  be  produced  shall  be  an  insect  in  the 
sunbeam,  a  worm  in  the  earth,  a  fish  in  the  sea,  a  fowl  in  the 
air,  a  beast  in  the  forest,  a  man,  a  restless  demon,  or  a  dewa 
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or  brahma 'of  the  celestial  world.  The  renewed  existence 
may  he  in  any  world,  of  any  sakwala ;  it  may  be  in  any 
species  of  being  ;  and  in  that  species  it  may  be  of  any  grade. 
Thus,  if  the  existence  be  as  a  man,  it  is  the  karma  that  ap¬ 
points  whether  it  shall  be  as  a  male  or  female,  as  a  monarch 
or  as  an  outcastc,  as  beautiful  or  ugly,  or  happy  or  miserable. 
The  karma  is  itself  controlled  by  its  own  essential  character. 

If  it  be  good,  it  must  necessarily  appoint  the  being  that  will 
be  produced  to  a  state  of  happiness  and  privilege ;  but  if  it 
be  evil,  it  must  as  necessarily  appoint  the  being  to  a  state  of 
misery  and  degradation.  In  the  act  of  reproduction,  karma 
can  work  without  the  aid  of  a  material  instrumentality,  as 
some  beings  in  this  world,  and  all  in  the  dewa-ldkos,  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  what  is  called  the  apparitional  birth  (8). 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  technical  precision  on  Bud-  . 
histical  subjects,  in  another  language,  unless  great  circumlo-  . 
cution  be  used.  We  have  to  alter  the  meaning  of  words,  if 
we  would  rightly  understand  the  system.  We  may  notice, 
for'  instance,  tlic  personal  pronoun  ...  I.  With  the  Budhist, 
this  is  a  non-entity.  And  it  is  not  because  he  is  a  nominalist 
rather  than  a  realist.  He  knows  all  that  constitutes  what  is 
regarded  as  a  sentient  being.  He  can  enumerate  all  the 
parts  that,  enter  into  its  composition.  But  he  denies  that 
(bore  exists  anything  equivalent  to  that  which,  in  other  sys¬ 
tems,  is  called  the  soul.  It  is  true  that  the  five  khandns 
exist.  There  is  no  delusion  as  to  them.  But  when  wc 
assert,  the  existence  of  anv  element  or  essence  in  addition, 
wc  dccciv  1  ti  ot  a  reality.  littering  the  senti¬ 

ments  of  budhism.  rather  than  adopting  its  language,  I  may 
iujkI  'ii  1  being,  now  existent  in  the  world 


1,  fi¬ 
nd  n: 


from  the  highest; 


asset!  thrpngh  all 
o  the 'Wives  t,  and 


all  these  ages. 

Until  1  attain 
it  the  stales  of 
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being  into  which  I  shall  pass,  as  duration  rolls  on,  I  cannot 
tell.  The  future  is  enshrouded  in  impenetrable  darkness. 

This  wonder-working  karma  is  a  mere  abstraction.  It  is 
declared  to  be  aclunteyya,  without  a  mind.  In  this  respect, 
it  is  allied  to  the  earth.  The  earth,  naturally,  enables  the 
seed  to  germinate,  and  produces  plants  and  lofty  trees ;  and 
in  the  same  manner,  karma,  naturally,  produces  a  new 
existence,  in  conjunction  with  upad&na.  Neither  the  earth 
nor  the  seed,  neither  the  karma  nor  the  up&d&na,  possesses  a 
mind.  Yet  the  way  of  karma  is  intricate  and  involved.  No 
sentient  being  can  tell  in  what  state  the  karma  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  will  appoint  his  next  birth ;  though  he  may  be  now, 
and  continue  to  be  until  death,  one  of  the  most  meritorious 
of  men.  In  that  karma  there  may  be  the  crime  of  murder, 
committed  many  ages  ago,  but  not  yet  expiated ;  and  in  the 
next  existence  its  punishment  may  have  to  be  endured. 
There  will  ultimately  be  a  reward  for  that  which  is  good  ; 
but  it  may  be  long  delayed.  It  acts  like  an  hereditary 
disease ;  its  evil  may  be  latent  through  many  generations,  and 
then  break  out  in  uncontrollable  violence.  The  Budhist 
must  therefore,  of  necessity,  die  “without  hope.”  It  is  by 
the  aggregate  karma  of  the  various  orders  of  living  being 
that  the  present  worlds  were  brought  into  existence,  and 
that  their  general  economy  is  controlled.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  unerring  rectitude  of  karma  with  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  events  in  uniform  cycles  and  with  the  similarity  of 
all  the  systems  of  worlds ;  unless  it  control,  absolutely,  the 
.vill  of  sentient  being,  in  which  case  it  is  no  longer  a  moral 
government,  but  necessity  or  fate  (9). 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  if  there  be  a  dissolution 
of  all  the  elements  of  existence  at  death,  and  there  is  no 
hereafter,  no  future  world,  to  that  existence,  there  is  then  no 
moral  responsibility.  To  set  aside  this  conclusion,  there  are 
many  arguments  presented  in  the  native  works,  particularly 
in  the  one  from  which  I  have  so  often  quoted,  Milinda 
Prasna.  Thus,  a  man  plants  a  mango,  and  that  fruit  pro¬ 
duces  a  tree,  which  tree  belongs  to  the  man  though  that 


■which  he  planted  was  not  a  tree  but  a  fruit.  A  man  betrothes 
a  girl,  who,  when  she  has  grown  into  a  woman,  is  claimed  by 
the  man,  though  that  which  he  betrothed  was  not  a  woman 
but  a  girl.  A  man  sets  fire  to  the  Tillage,  and  is  punished 
for  it,  though  it  was  not  he  who  burnt  the  village  but  the  fire. 
The  tree  came  by  means  of  the  fruit ;  the  woman  came  by 
means  of  the  girl ;  and  the  fire  came  by  means  of  the  man ; 
and  this  “  by  means  of,”  in  all  the  cases,  is  the  only  nexus 
between  the  parties,  whether  it  be  the  fruit  and  the  man,  the 
girl  and  the  woman,  or  the  fire  and  he  who  kindled  it.  In 
like  manner,  when  the  elements  of  existence  are  dissolved, 
as  another  being  comes  into  existence  by  means  of  the  karma 
of  that  existence,  inheriting  all  its  responsibilities,  there  is 
still  no  escape  from  the  consequences  of  sin.  To  this  we 
might  reply,  that  by  this  process  the  crime  is  punished  ;  but 
it  is  in  another  person ;  and  the  agent  of  that  crime  is  less 
connected  with  that  person  than  the  father  is  with  the  child. 
The  parent  may  see  the  child,  and  know  him;  but  the 
criminal  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  being  who  is 
punished  in  his  stead,  nor  has  that  being  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  criminal.  We  shall  be  told  that  this  process 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  other  speculations  of  the  Budkists 
on  identity,  who  teach  that  the  flame  is  as  much  the  same 
flame  when  transferred  to  another  wick,  as  the  flame  of  one 
moment  is  the  flame  of  a  previous  moment  when  proceeding 
from  the  same  wick  ;  in  both  cases,  one  is  the  consequence  of 
the  other.  But  the  moral  objections  to  the  doctrine  still  re¬ 
main  in  full  force. 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  this  peculiar  dogma  may  he 
seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  universally  repudiated. 
Even  the  sramana  priests,  at  one  time,  denied  it  ;  but  when 
tlie  passages  teaching  it  were  pointed  out  to  them  in  their 
own  sacred  books,  they  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it 
is  a  tenet-  of  their  religion.  Yet  in  historical  composition,  in 
narrative,  and  in  conversation,  the  common  idea  of  transmi¬ 
gration  is  continually  presented.  We  meet  with  innumerable 
passages  like  the  following: — “These  four,  by  the  help  of 


Budha,  went  (after  death)  to  a  celestial  world.”  At  the  end 
of  the  Apannaka  Jat.aka,  Budha  himself  says,  “  The  former 
unwise  merchant  and  his  company  are  the  present  Dewadatta 
and  his  disciples,  and  I  was  then  the  wise  merchant.”  The 
whole  of  the  Jatakas  conclude  with  a  similar  declaration. 

These  speculations  are  peculiar  to  Budhism  ;  and  although 
they  produce  contrivance  without  a  contriver,  and  design 
without  a  designer,  they  are  as  rational,  in  this  respect,  as 
any  other  system  that  denies  the  agency  of  a  self-existent  and 
ever-living  God.  The  origin  of  the  world  has  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  nature,  order,  symmetry,  number,  arrangement., 
association,  harmony,  irritability,  love,  attraction,  fortuity, 
infinite  intelligence,  a  plastic  energy,  a  seminal  principle, 
creative  power,  an  emanation  from  the  supreme  spirit,  eternal 
necessity,  material  necessity,  mechanical  necessity,  the  force 
of  circumstances,  an  operative  fire,  a  generative  water,  a 
vital  air,  an  unfathomable  depth,  &c.  With  none  of  these 
systems  has  Budhism  auy  agreement.  Nor  do  I  know'  of 
any  modem  theory  that  resembles  it,  unless  it  be  that  of 
Johan  Gottlieb  Fichte,  who  taught  that  “  the  arrangement,  oi 
moral  sentiments  and  relations,  that  is,  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe  is  God.”  Among  men  who  ought  to  have  been 
wiser,  we  have  many  instances  of  a  similar  want  of  definiteness, 
in  their  ideas  of  creative  power ;  as  when  Kepler  thought 
that  “  comets  arise  as  a  herb  springs  from  the  earth  without 
seed,  and  as  fishes  are  formed  in  the  sea  by  a  generatio  spon¬ 
tanea;”  with  whom  we  may  class  the  philosophers  who 
taught  that  petrified  shells  have  been  formed  “  by  the  tu¬ 
multuous  movements  of  terrestrial  exhalations,”  and  all  who 
held  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation.  As  to  the  supreme 
controlling  power,  apart  from  the  creative,  there  has  been 
equal  uncertainty  of  opinion.  The  Greeks  worshipped  Zeus 
as  the  ruler  who  “  according  to  his  own  choice  assigned  their. 
good  or  evil  lot  to  mortals;”  but  more  potent  than  “the 
most  high  and  powerful  among  the  gods  ”  were  the  inflexible 
Moirae,  and  the  dreaded  Erinnyes  were  equally  unrestrained 
by  his  decrees. 
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Inasmuch  as  Budhism  declares  karma  to  be  the  supreme 
controlling  power  of  the  universe,  it  is  an  atheistic  system. 
It  ignores  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  and  personal  Deity. 
It  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  moral  government  of  the 
world ;  hut  it  honours  the  statute-book  instead  of  the  law¬ 
giver,  and  adores  the  sceptre  instead  of  the  king. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  these  topics  than  has  been  my 
usual  custom,  from  the  abstruscuess  of  the  subject  and  the 
novelty  in  the  mode  of  its.  development. 


All  beings  exists 
be  discovered. 


of  Existence. 

3 ;  but  the  cause  of  being  cannot 


I  .  The  Elcm 


The  first 


and  food ;  but  the  last  only  with  the  mind. 

The  element  of  earth  may  he  distinguished  by  its  smell ;  water, 
by  its  taste ;  fire,-  by  its  light ;  and  wind,  by  its  sound.  Thus  one 
element  is  perceived  by  the  nose ;  another  by  the  tongue  ;  another 
by  the  eye  ;  and  a  fourth,  by  the  ear. 

The  essential  property  of  earth  is  solidity  ;  of  water,  fluidity  ;  of 
fire,  heat ;  and  of  wind,  expansiveness  or  diffusion. 

The  body  is  indurated  by  the  earth  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  if 
it  were  bitten  by  a  serpent  with  a  dry  mouth ;  by  the  water  it  is 
corrupted,  as  if  it  were  bitten  by  a  serpent  with  a  putrid  mouth  ; 
by  the  fire,  it  is  burnt,  as  if  it  were  bitten  by  a  serpent  with  a  fiery 
mouth  ;  and  by  the  wind,  it  is  lacerated,  as  if  it  were  bitten  by  a 
serpent  with  a  weapon-like  mouth. 

5.  The  eye.  6.  The  ear.  7.  The  nose.  8.  The  tongue.  9. 
The  body. — These  five  are  called  prasada-rupas,  or  organs  of  sense. 
1.  The  eye,  that  which  receives  the  impression  of  colour;  whether 
it  be  green  or  yellow.  2.  The  ear,  that  which  receives  the  im- 
pression  of  sound,  whether  it  be  from  the  drum,  harp,  or  thunder. 
3.  The  nose,  that  which  receives  the  impression  of  smell,  whether 
it  be  grateful  or  unpleasant.  4.  The  tongue,  that  which  receives 
the  impression  of  taste,  whether  it  be  from  a  solid  or  liquid.  5. 
The  body,  that  which  receives  the  impression  produced  by  the  touch, 
or  contact,  of  substance,  whether  it  he  of  a  garment  or  a  living 

When  the  karma  by  means  of  which  these  impressions  are  pro¬ 
duced  is  deficient,  or  when  any  of  the  four  principal  elements  of 
which  the  organs  are  composed,  are  either  absent  or  too  abundant, 
the  office  of  the  eye,  ear,  &c..,  cannot  be  fulfilled  ;  there  is  no  sight; 
no  hearing,  See. 

As  the  nava,  alligator,  bird,  dog,  or  jackal,  goes  to  the  ant’s  nest, 
the  water,  the  sky,  the  village,  or  the  cemetery,  in  search  of  food ; 
so  the  five  senses  go  out  after  the  various  objects  that  are  suited  to 
their  particular  nature.  The  eye  is  like  a  serpent  in  an  ant-hill ; 
the  ear  is  like  an  alligator  lurking  in  a  hole  or  cave  filled  with  water; 
the  nose  is  like  a  bird  flying  through  the  air  to  catch  flies  ;  the 
tongue,  ready  for  all  flavours  that  are  presented  to  it,  is  like  a  dog 
watching  for  offal  at  the  door  of  the  kitchen  or, some  part  of  the 
village ;  and  the  body,  gratified  by  that  with  which  it.  comes  in 
contact,  is  like  a  jackal  feeding  with  delight  on  a  putrid  carcase. 


mnd.  12.  The  smell.  13. 


and  by  that  object  arc  nourished,  are  called  aharaja;  those  that  are 
connected  with  the  mental  faculties,  and  cannot  be  divided,  arc 
called  chittaja. 

15.  The  womanhood. 


16.  The  manhood. 


17.  The  heart,  the  seat  of  thought.  The  heart  may  he  said  to 
feel  the  thought,  to  bear  or  support  it,  and  to  throw  it  out  or  cast  it 
off.  It  is  the  cause  of  mano-winyana,  or  mind-consciousness. 

18.  Vitality,  the  principle  of  life,  the  essential  of  existence.  It 
is  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  organized  body  to  which  it  is 
attached,  by  means  of  karma.'  It  is  that  which  forms  the  aggre¬ 
gation  of  the  rupa-khandas,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  (temporary) 
preservation,  as  water  nourishes  the  lotus,  and  it  is  the  means  by 
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the  term ;  but  as  their  existence  is  continuous,  and  they  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  body,  they  are  so  called. 

.20.  The  power  of  giving,  or  receiving,  information  by  signs  or 
gestures. 

21.  The  faculty  of  speech. 

22.  The  property  of  lightness,  or  buoyancy,  possessed  by  the 
body,  which  in  its  character  is  similar  to  that  of  iron  which  has 
been  heated  during  a  whole  day.  There  is  both  kaya,  corporeal, 
and  chitta,  mental,  lightness. 

23.  Softness,  or  elasticity,  a  property  like  that  of  a  skin  that  has 
been  well  anointed  or  beaten.  This  property  is  also  both  corporeal 
and  mental. 

24.  Adaptation,  a  property  like  that  of  gold  that  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  during  a  whole  day  to  the  influence  of  a  strong  fire,  which 
enables  the  body  to  accommodate  itself  readily  to  any  work  it  may 
have  to  perform. 

25.  Aggregation,  the  result  of  the  continued  production  of-  the 
rupayatanas,  or  organs  of  sense  and  their  respective  objects,  like 
the  entrance  of  water  into  a  ivell  dug  near  a  river. 

26.  Duration,  also  the  result  of  the  continued  production  of  the 
rupayatanas,  like  the  constant  overflowing  of  the  water  in  the  well. 

27.  Decay,  the  breaking  up,  or  destruction,  of  the  rupayatanas. 

28.  Impermanency,  the  liability  of  the  rupayatanas  to  change ; 


or  subject,  and  examines  it,  there  is  the  perception  that  it  is  of  such 
a  character  or  kind. 

5.  Discrimination. 

The  Sankharo-khando,, or  powers  of  discrimination  (including  the 
moral  faculties),  are  fifty-five  in  number ;  viz. 

1.  Phassa,  touch,  the  first  thought  produced  in  the  mind  from 
the  touching  of  the  eye  by  the  figure,  of  the  ear  by  the  sound,  &c., 
as  when  at  the  dawn  of  day  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  impinge  upon 
a  wall. 


sion  is  produced.  6.  From  similarity;  or  resemblance ;  a  man  sees 
another  human  being,  and  it  reminds  him  of  his  father,  or  his 
mother,  or  his  brother,  or  some  other  relative ;  he  sees  a  .camel,  or 
a  hull,  or  an  ass,  and  it  reminds  him  of  other  camels,  hulls,  and 
asses.  7.  From  separation,  or  analysis  ;  a  man  sees  some  one,  and 
he  thinks  that  his  name  is  so  and  so ;  and  that  his  voice,  smell, 
taste,  touch,  &c.,  are  so  and  so.  8.  From  conversation;  a  man 
entirely  forgets  some  matter,  hut  by  conversing  with  others  he  is 
reminded  of  it  again.  9.  From  signs ;  a  man  sees  the  signs  or 
attributes  of  a- bull,  by  which  he  knows  that  it  is  a  hull,  or  he  is 
reminded  of  a  bull.  10.  From  assistance ;  a  man  forgets  some- 


vour,  when  he  touches  anything,  of  how  it  feels  ;  when  he  is  con¬ 
scious  of  anything,  he  reflects  on  it ;  and  thus  thought  is  produced.'’ 

5.  Manaskara,  reflection,  that  which  exercises  the  thought,  turns 
it  over  and  over,  as  a  charioteer  exercises  a  high-bred  horse. 

6.  Jiwitendriya,  that  which  is  the  principle  of  life,  sustaining  the 
co-existent,  incorporeal  faculties,  arupa  dharmma,  as  water  sustains 
the  lotus. 

7.  Chittak&gratawa,  individuality,  that  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
phassa  and  other  faculties  of  discrimination,  uniting  them  together, 
and  causing  them  to  be  one,  as  when  a  king,  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  army,  goes  to  war,  he  alone  is  the  ruler  and  gnide  of  the 
whole  host. 

8.  Witarka,  attention,  consideration,  or  impulse  towards  an  ob¬ 
ject  ;  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  is  first  exercised  when  thought 
arises,  as  the  blow  that  first  strikes  the  bell.  It  is  said  in  the 
tikawa  to  be  the  power  by  which  thoughts  arise  in  the  mind. 
There  are  ten  winyanas,  and  there  is  wiraya,  that  may  arise  in  the 
mind  without  the  intervention  of  witarka,  on  coming  in  contact,  or 
being  associated  with  certain  objects,  some  through  meditation. 


until  it  becomes  like  the  pool  in  which  buffaloes  have  wallowed. 
The  emperor,  when  he  also  has  passed  over,  tells  his  nobles  to 
bring  him  some  of  the  water  to  drink.  But  how  can  his  majesty 
drink  water  that  is  thus  defiled  ?  In  his  possession  there  is  a 
magical  jewel ;  and  when  this  is  put  into  the  water,  the  mud  falls 
to  the  bottom,  and  it  becomes  perfectly  clear,  so  that  it  is  now  fit 
for  the  chakrawartti  to  drink.  The  muddy  water  is  the  mind. 
The  noble  who  cast  the  jewel  into  the  water  is  he  who  is  seeking 
nirwana.  The  mud  and  other  impurities  in  the  water  are  evil  desire. 
The  jewel  is  sardhawa.  The  water  when  cleared  is  the  mind  freed 
from  impurity.  Thus  sardhawa  subdues  evil  desire,  and  the  mind, 
when  free  from  evil  desire,  becomes  pure ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
sardhawa  produces  purity. 

“  Again,  when  he  who  is  seeking  nirwana  sees  that  evil  desire  is 
overcome  by  some  other  being,  he  endeavours  to  enter,  as  it  were 
by  a  leap,  one  or  other  of  the  four  paths  ;  he  exerts  himself  to  gain 
the  advantages  not  yet  gained,  to  attain  that  which  is  not  yet 
attained,  and  to  accomplish  that  which  is  not  yet  accomplished. 
When  the  waters  of  a  heavy  rain  fall  upon  a  rock,  they  do  not  re¬ 
main  upon  the  summit,  hut  fall  to  the  low  places  and  fill  the  rivers. 
A  traveller  arrives  at  the  hank  of  a  swollen  river,  where  others  have 
preceded  him,  but  they  know  not  the  depth  of  the  stream,  and  are 
afraid  to  venture  across.  By  and  bye  a  more  courageous  man 
arrives,  who  arranges  his  garments,  enters  the  stream,  and  gains  the 
opposite  bank.  This  is  seen  by  the  others,  who  soon  follow  his 
example  in  crowds.  In  like  manner,  when  he  who  is  seeking 
nirwana,  sees  in  what  way  others  have  become  free  from  impurity, 
be  enters,  as  by  a  leap,  one  of  the  four  paths ;  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  sardhawa  leads  to  progress.  The  same  truths  are  declared  by 
Budha  in  the  Sanyut-sangha  :•  ‘  By 'sardhawa  the  four  rivers,  viz., 
evil  desire,  the  repetition  of  existence,  scepticism,  and  ignorance, 
may  be  crossed  ;  by  assiduity,  the  ocean  of  birth  may  be  crossed  ; 
by  resolution, .all  sorrow  may  be  driven  away;  and  by  wisdom, 
freedom  from  impurity  may  be  obtained.’” 

15.  Smirti,  the  conscience,  or  faculty  .that  reasons  on  moral  sub¬ 
jects  :  that  which  prevents  a  man  from  doing  wrong,  and  prompts 
him  to  do  that  which  is  right ;  it  is  like  a  faithful  noble  who  re¬ 
strains  and  guides  the  king,  by  giving  him  good  advice,  and  in¬ 
forming  him  of  all  things  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  know. 

“  It  is  the  property  of  smirti,”  said  Nagasena,  “  to  divide  that 


„  to  tlie  strength  o 

“  Pragnyiwa,”  said  Nagasena,  “  is  equivalent  to  light ;  it  dispels 
the  darkness  of  ignorance ;  produces  the  ashta-widya,  or  eight 
kinds  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  rahats  ;  declares  the  four  great 
truths  ;  and  perceives  that  the  five  khandas  are  impermanent,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  sorrow,  and  unreal.  The  man  who  lights  a  lamp  in  a 
house  where  there  is  darkness,  thereby  dispels  that  darkness  and 
produces  light,  by  which  the  form  of  the  different  articles  in  it  is 
revealed ;  and  it  is  in  the  same  way  that  wisdom  produces  the  effects 
that  have  already  been  declared.  Again,  wherever  wisdom  is  pro¬ 
duced,  in  that  place  moha,  ignorance  or  deception,  is  destroyed ;  as 
wh  on  a  man  takes  a  lamp  into  a  dark  place,  the  darkness  is  destroyed, 
and  light  is  diffused. 

“When  any  one  has  gnyana,  knowledge,  he  has  also  pragnyawa ; 
the  one  is  similar  to  the  other.  He  who  possesses  them  is  ignorant 
'  concerning  some  things  ;  and  concerning  others  his  ignorance  has 
passed  away.  He  is  ignorant  of  the  precepts  that  he  has  not  yet 
learnt,  of  the  paths  in  which  he  has  not  yet  walked,  and  of  the 
institutes  that  he  has  not  yet  heard ;  but  he  is  not  ignorant  that  all 
things  are  impermanent,  subject  to  sorrow,  and  unreal. ’’ 

This  question  was  asked  of  Nagasena  by  the  king  of  Sagal, 
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and  thi3  is  the  substance  of  the  reply  that  he  received.  “  When 
■wisdom  has  effected  that  for  which  it  has  been  called  into  existence, 
it  passes  away,  or  is  destroyed ;  hut  that  which  it  has  revealed  still 
remains ;  as  when  it  imparls  the  knowledge  of  impermaneney,  &c. 
this  ,  knowledge  abides,  though  the  wisdom  that  produced  it  has 
passed  away.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  figure.  A  respectable 
man  wishes  to  write  a  letter  in  the  night  season  ;  he  calls  for  his 
secretary,  commands  a  lamp  to  be  lighted,  and  causes  the  letter  to 
he  written ;  after  this,  the  lamp  is  extinguished,  hut  the  -writing  re¬ 
mains.  In  like  manner,  pragnyawa  passes  away,  hut  the  knowledge 
that  it  has  imparted  still  abides.  Again,  a  village  is  on  fire,  to  each 
house  five  vessels  of  water  are  brought  and  their  contents  poured 
upon  the  flames,  by  which  the  fire  is  extinguished  ;  after  this,  there 


flection,  conversation,  the  friendship  of  the  hind,  and  the  aid  of  the 
three  gems. 

21.  Madhyastata,  impartiality,  that  which  is  equally  disposed  to 
whatever  may  he  the  subject  of  thought,  referring  all  things  to 
their  own  proper  cause. 

22.  Kaya-prasrabdhi,  the  repose  or  tranquillity  of  the  body,  that 
which  prevents  udacha,  disquietude,  and  other  consequences  arising 
from  wedana. 

23.  Chitta-prasrabdhi,  the  repose  or  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  that 
which  prevents  disquietude,  and  other  consequences  arising  from 
winyana. 

24.  Kaya-lahuta,  body-lightness,  .that  which  allays  the  desire  of 
sensual  gratification. 

25.  Chitta-laliuta,  mind-lightness,  that  which  prevents  sleep  and 

26.  Kaya-mirdutwa,  body. softness,  that  which  prevents  scepticism 
and  deception. 


27.  Chitta-mirdutwa  (is  explained  in  the  same  way  as  No.  26.) 

28.  Kaya-karmmanyata,  hody -adaptation,  the  power  of  causing 
the  body  to  be  in  any  stale  that  is  desired,  so  as  to  be  free  from  all 
uneasiness,  a  power  which  aids  in  restraining  the  desire  of  sensuous 
gratification. 

29.  Chitta-karmmanyata,  mind-adaptation,  (is  explained  in  the 
same  way  as  No.  28, .but  must  be  considered  in  its  application  to 
the  mind). 

30.  Kaya-pragunyata,  body-practice  or  experience,  that  which 
prevents  impurity. 

81.  Chitta-pragunyata,  mind-practice  or  experience  (is  explained 
in  the  same  way  as  No.  30). 

32.  Kaya-irjutwa,  body-uprightness  or  rectitude,  that  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  deception  arising  from  wedana,  &c. 

33.  Chitta-irjutwa,  mind-uprightness  or  rectitude  (is  explained  in 
the  same  way  as  No.  32). 

34.  Karuna,  kindly  regard,  favour,  pit.ifulness,  that,  which  desires 
the  destruction  of  the  sorrow  of  the  afflicted. 

35.  Mudita,  benevolence,  that  which  rejoices  in  the  success  of 
the  prosperous. 

36.  Samyak-wachana,  truthfulness  of  speech,  that  which  avoids  the 
utterance  of  that  which  is  untrue,  and  seeks  to  utter  the  truth,  like 
the  husbandman  who,  by  the  act  of  winnowing,  drives  away  the 
chaff  whilst  he  retains  the  grain. 

37.  Samyak-karmmanta,  truthfulness  or. propriety  of  action,  that 
which  performs  whatever  is  fit  or  proper,  like  the  wise  man,  and 
not  like  the  child  that  defiles  itself  in  various  ways. 

38.  Samyak-ajiwa,  truthfulness  of  life  or  conduct,  that  which 
purifies  the  life,  like  the  goldsmith  who  refines  the  precious  metals. 

39.  Lobha,  covetousness,  that  which  cleaves  to  sensible  objects. 

40.  Dwesa,  anger,  that  which  is  wrathful,  like  a  serpent  struck 
by  a  staff. 

41 .  Moya,  moha,  ignorance,  that  which  knows  not  the  four  grea  t 
truths. 

42.  Mitva-drishti,  scepticism,  that  which  teaches  there  is  no  pre¬ 
sent  world,  no  future  world ;  it  is  the  principal  root  of  all  akusala, 
or  demerit. 

43.  Udacha,  disquietude,  that  which  keeps  tire  mind  in  continual 
agitation,  like  the  wind  that  moves  the  flag  or  pennant,. 

44.  Ahirika,  shamelessness,  that  which  is  not  ashamed  to  do  that 


countenance  arc  chained,  so  that  it  becomes  painful  to  look  at  him  : 
he  wishes  not  the  prosperity  of  another,  and  loves  only  his  own. 

50.  Kukhucha,  moroseness,  or  the  disposition  to  find  fault,  que¬ 
rulousness,  that  which  is  equally  dissatisfied  with  what  has  been 
done  and  what  has  not  been  done,  and  can  never  he  pleased.  He 


6.  Conscioi 


seer  who  continually  urges  on  liis  labourers  to  work ;  lik 
scholar  in  the  school,  who  repeats  his  lesson,  and  is  then 
by  all  the  other  scholars ;  or  like  the  head  workman,  wh 
his  men  in  motion  when  he  himself  begins  to  work. 

As  a  large  fish  agitates  the  water  in  which  it  swims  or 
the  hita  mores  the  rupa,  or  body.  Its  powers  are  broi 
exercise  rapidly,  like  the  quick  movements  of  a  mother  ■ 
sees  her  child  in  danger  of  falling  into  a  well. 

The  king  of  Sagal  said  to  Nagasena,  “Is  mano-winj 
duced  wherever  there  is  the  production  of  ehaksn-w 
Nagasena:  “Yes.”  Milinda:  “Is  eye-consciousness- 
duced,  and  afterwards  mind-consciousness  ;  or  is  mind-c 
ness  first  produced,  and  afterwards  eye-consciousness  ?  ”  N 


plied,  “  Wherever  mind-consciousm 
produced  touch,  or  contact,  phassa  ; 
sannya  ;  thought,  chetana ;  attentio 


produced,  there  is  also 
on,  wedana ;  perception, 


of  winyana,  eye-conscic 
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and  heard  in  another,  as  in  the  echo..  By  the  rushing  of  sound, 
even  a  large  vessel,  if  it  be  empty,  may  be  shaken. 

The  meaning  of  winyanamay  be  learnt  in  this  way.  The  watch¬ 
man  of  a  city  remains  in  its  centre,  at  the  place  where  the  four 
principal  streets  meet ;  by  this  means  he  can  discover  who  comes 
from  the  east,  and  who  from  the  south,  or  the  west,  or  the  north ; 
in  like  manner,  form  is  seen  by  the  eye ;  sound  is  heard  by  the  ear ; 
odour  is  smelled  by  the  nose ;  flavour  is  tasted  by  the  tongue  ;  con¬ 
tact,  or  touch,  is  felt  by  the  body ;  and  thoughts  are  perceived  by 
the  mind.  All  these  things  are  discovered  or  ascertained  by  means 
of  winyana. 

7.  Aknsala-wipaka-winyana-dhatu-chitta,  that  which  is  the  cause 
of  birth  in  the  four  hells ;  akusala,  demerit,  without  any  admixture 
of  kusala,  merit. 

8.  Kusala-wipaka-winyana-dhatu-ehitta,  that  which  is  the  cause 
of  birth  as  man;  imperfect  kusala,  which  from  its  imperfection 
brings  blindness,  deafness,  disease,  &c. 

9 — 16.  The  eight  sahituka-kamawaehara-sit,  that  are  the  cause 
of  birth  in  the  dewa-loka,  or  if  in  the  world  of  men,  as  possessing 
great  prosperity. 

17 — 21.  The  five  rupawachara-wipaka-sit,  which  are  the  cause 
of  birth  in  one  of  the  rupa  brahma-lokas. 

22 — 26.  The  five  arupawachara-wipaka-sit,  w'hich  are  the  cause 
of  birth  in  the  arhpa  brahma-loka. 

27.  The  thoughts  that  cleave  to  sensible  objects,  not  perceiving 
the  impermanency  of  the  body:  and  are  sceptical  relative  to  the 
consequences  of  merit  and  demerit. 

28.  The  thoughts  that  rest  in  the  supposition  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  present  birth  are  not  controlled  by  that  which  has 
been  done  in  a  former  birth. 

29.  The  thoughts  that  conclude  there  is  no  evil  consequences  re¬ 
sulting  from  sin,  when  these  thoughts  arise  spontaneously  in  the 
mind,  and  not  from  the  suggestion  of  another. 

30.  The  same  thoughts  when  they  arise  from  the  suggestion  of 
some  other  person. 

31.  The  thought  that  there  is  neither  happiness  nor  sorrow. 

(The  rest  of  the  winyanas  are  of  a  similar  description,  all  of 

them  being  states  of  the  mind,  or  thoughts;  some  of  which,  like 
the  above,  are  connected  with  demerit,  and  others  with  merit. 
Among  the  states  of  miiul  connected  with  merit,  arc  the  following : 


Ixveea  Milinda  and  Nagasena,  the  king  said,  “  How  is  your  re¬ 
verence  known?  What  is  your  name?”  Nagasena  replied,  “  I 
am  called  Nagasena  by  my  parents,  and  by  the  priests  and  others  : 
hat  Nagasena  is  not  an  existence,  or  being,  pudgala.”*  Milinda: 
“  Then  to  whom  are  the  various  offerings  made  (that  are  presented 
to  you  as  priest)  ?  Who  receives  these  offerings  ?  Who  keeps  the 


atma,  the  self,  and  that  they  exist  without  an  atma,  I  will  ask 
you  a  question.  The  authority  of  the  anointed  king,  born  of  the 
royal  caste,  is  supreme  in  the  country  that  he  governs ;  whom  he 
will,  he  appoints  to  death  ;  whom  he  will,  he  reduces  to  poverty ; 
whom  he  will,  he  banishes  from  the  country.  Kosol,  and  Ajasat, 
and  the  Lichawi  princes,  and  the  princes  of  Malwa,  all  possess  this 
power  ;  in  their  several  countries  their  authority  is  supreme  ;  is  it 
not  so  ?”  The  tirttaka  replied  that  this  statement  'was  correct,  hut 
ly  so  doing  he  forged  a  weapon  for  his  own  destruction  ;  because,  if 
the  people  were  killed,  or  fined,  or  banished,  it  must  have  been 
contrary  to  their  own  will :  and  therefore  the  htma  can  have  no 
power  over  the  rupa  and  other  khandas ;  it  cannot  preserve  them. 
Budha:  “You  say  that  the  rupa  is  yourself;  that  it  exists  by 
means  of  the  atma ;  now  if  you  determine  that  the  rupa  shall  be  in 
this  way,  or  that  it  shall  be  in  that  way,  will  it  be  obedient  to  your 
will,  or  to  the  authority  of  the  atma.”  It  is  evident  that  if  we  will 
our  body  to  be  of  such  a  colour,  or  not  of  such  a  colour,  or  to  be 
beautiful  as  a  gem,  we  have  no  power  to  determine  these  things  ; 
we  cannot  carry  our  will  into  effect,  it  will  not  be  accomplished. 
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the  night,  because  it  has  the  same  wick.”  Nagasena :  “  In  the 
same  way,  great  king,  one  being  is  conceived ;  another  is  born ; 
another  dies ;  when  comprehended  by  the  mind,'  it  is  like  a  thing 
that  has  no  before,  and  no  after  ;  no  preceding,  no  succeeding  ex¬ 
istence.  Thus  the  being  who  is  born,  does  not  continue  the  same, 
nor  does  he  become  another  ;  the  last  winyana,  or  consciousness,  is 
thus  united  with  the  rest  (or,  he  is  thus  connected  with  the  last 
winyana).*  Again,  milk  that  has  been  put  by  for  a  night  becomes 
curd ;  from  this  curd  comes  butter ;  and  this  butter  turns  to  oil ; 
now  if  any  one  were  to  say  that  that  milk  is  curd,  or  that  it  is  butter ; 
would  he  speak  correctly  ?  ”  Milinda:  “No:  because  of  the  milk, 
oil  has  gradually  been  produced.”  Nagasfena :  “  In  the  same  way, 
one  being  is  conceived,  another  is  born,  another  dies  ;  when  com¬ 
prehended  by  the  mind,  it  is  like  that  which  has  no  before  and  no 
after;  no  preceding,  no  succeeding  existence.  Thus  the  being 
who  is  born  does  not  continue  the  same,  neither  does  he  become 
another ;  the  last  winyana  is  thus  united  with  the  rest  (or,  be  is  thus 
connected  with  the  last  winy&na).” 

7.  Again,  the  king  said  to  Nagasena,  “  What  is  it  that  is  con¬ 
ceived  ?  ”  ■  Nagasena  replied,  “  These  two  :  nama  and  rfipa.” 
Milinda :  “  Are  the  same  nama  and 'rupa  that  are  conceived  here, 
or  in  the  present  birth,  conceived  elsewhere,  or  in  another  birth?” 
Nagasena :  “  No  :  this  ndma  and  rupa  (or  mind  and  body)  acquires 
karma,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad :  and  by  means  of  this  karma, 
another  nama  and  rupa  is  produced.”  Milinda :  “  Then  if  the 
same  nama  and  rupa  is  not  again  produced,  or  conceived,  that  being 
is  delivered  from  the  consequences  of  sinful  action.”  Nagasena: 
“How  so?  If  there  be  no  future  birth  (that  is,  if  nirwana  be 
attained),  there  is  deliverance :  but  if  there  be  a  future  birth,  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  consequences  of  sinfhl  action  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  Thus  a  man  steals  a  number  of  mangos,  and  takes  them 
away ;  but  he  is  seized  by  the  owner,  who  brings  him  before  the 
king,  and  says,  ‘  Sire,  this  man  has  stolen  my  mangos.’  But  the 
robber  replies,  ‘  I  have  not  stolen  his  mangos ;  the  mango  lie  set  in 
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the  money  was  a  child,  hut  this  is  a  grown-up  young  woman  :  she 
cannot  therefore  belong  to  you.’  Now  if  such  a  plea  as  this  were 
set  up  in  the  court,  it  would  be  given  against  the  man  who  made  it; 
for  this  reason,  that  the  child  had  gradually  grown  into  the  woman. 
Again,  a  man  purchases  a  vessel  of  milk  from  the  cowherd,  and 
leaves  it  in  his  hand  until  the  next  day :  hut  when  he  comes  at  the 
appointed  time  to  receive  it,  he  finds  that  it  has  become  curd ;  so 
he  says  to  the  cowherd,  •  I  did  not  purchase  curd;  give  me  my 
vessel  of  milk.’  Now  if  a  case  like  this  were  brought  before  your 
majesty,  how  would  you  decide  it  ?  ”  Milinda :  “  I  should  decide  in 
favour  of  the  cowherd,  because  it  would  be  evident  that  the  curd 
had  been  produced  from  the  milk.”  Nagasena  :  “  In  like  manner, 
one  mind  and  body  dies  ;  another  mind  and  body  is  conceived  ;  but 
as  the  second  mind  and  body  is  produced  by  (the  karma  of)  the 
first  mind  and  body,  there  is  no  deliverance  (by  this  means)  from  the 
consequences  of  moral  action.”4' 

8.  The  king  then  said  to  Nagasena,  “  You  have  spoken  of  nama 
and  rupa;  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  terms  r”j  The  priest  re¬ 
plied,  “That  which  has  magnitude  is  rupa;  nama  is  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  subtle  faculty  that  exercises  thought.”  Milinda :  “  How  is 
it  that  the  nama  and  rupa  are  never  produced  separately  ?  ”  Naga- 
sfcna:  “  They  are  connected  with  each  other,  like  the  flower  and 
the  perfume.  And  in  this  way :  if  no  germ  be  formed  in  the  fowl 
no  egg  is  produced  ;  in  the  ovarium  of  the  fowl  there  is  the  germ 
and  the  shell,  and  these  two  are  united  to  each  other ;  their  pro- 

there  is  no  rupa ;  they  are  consoeiate  ;  their  existence  is  co-eval : 
they  accompany  caoli  other  (as  to  the  species,  hut  not  as  to  the  in¬ 
dividual),  during  infinitude.” 

9. -  The  king  enquired  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  infinitude ; 
or  period  of  lime,  or  duration,  infinitely  long:  and  Nagasena  re¬ 
plied,  “  It  is  divided  into  past,  future,  and  present.”  Milinda  : 
“  Has  time  an  existence  (or  is  there  such  an  existence  as  time) 
Nagasena  :  “  There  is  time  existent,  and  time  not  existent.” 


of  trisnawa,  or  evil  desire,  are  produced ;  by  means  of  tbe  108 
inodes  of  evil  desire,  the  four  modes  of  upadana,  or  the  cleaving  to 
existence,  are  produced  ;  by  means  of  the  four  modes  of  cleaving 
to  existence,  the  three  modes  of  hhatva,  or  actual  existence,  are  pro¬ 
duced  ;  by  means  of  the  three  modes  of  actual  existence  jati- 


beginning  does  not  appear ;  of  what  is  it  that  this  beginning  has 
been  predicated  ?”  'Nagasena:  “  It  is  spoken  of  past  duration.’’ 
Milinda  :  “  Is  it  true  of  all  tilings  that  the  beginning  does  not  ap¬ 
pear?”  Nagasena:  “  Of  some  things  it  appears,  and  of  some  it 
does  not  appear.”  Milinda:  “In  what  way?”  Nagasena: 


“  Formerly  all  things,  of  whatever  kind,  were  entirely  awidyamana. 
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southern,  the  western,  or  the  northern ;  so  also  the  inward  living 
principle  would  see  the  outward  object  by  means  of  the  eye,  but 
not  by ;  that  alone ;  it  would  see  as  well  by  the  ear,  the  nose,  the 
tongue,  the  body,  and  the  mind ;  and  it  would  hear  sound  equally 
by  the1  eye,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  the  body,  and  the  mind ;  it  would 
smell,  in  the  same  way,  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  tongue,  the  body, 
and  the  mind ;  it  would  taste  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  the 
body,  and  the  mind ;  it  would  feel  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  the 
tongue,  and  the  mind ;  it  would  think  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose, 
the  tongue,  and  the  body.  We  who  are  in  this  palace,  by  putting 


place  to  place."  Milinda :  “  Then  if  there  be  no  living  principle 
what  is  it  that  sees  colours,  shapes,  &c.,  by  the  eye,  hears  sounds 
by  the  ear,  smells  by  the  nose,  and  so  on  Nagasena  :  “  If  there 
were  a  living  soul  that  saw  by  the  eye,  it  would  still  see  clearly 
though  the  eye  were  plucked  out,  and  the  socket  were  empty  ; 
though  the  ears  were  destroyed,  it  would  still  distinguish  sounds ; 


then  is  it  born,  or  produced,  or  docs  it  appear,  in  Any  other  place  ?” 
Nagas&na:  “Itis?!’  Milinda:  “Will  yon  explain  this  by  a  figure?” 
Nagasena:  “A  man  from  one  lamp  lights  another ;  by  so  doing  does 
he  extinguish  the  light  of  the  first  lamp?”  Milinda:  “No.” 
Nagasena :  “  In  like  manner  the  kaya  (literally  the  body,  but  here 
put  as  a  synonyme  for  atma-bhawa),  though  it  does  not  pass  away 
from  the  place  where  it  is,  is  nevertheless  produced  in  another  place.” 
Milinda:  “  Will  you  favour  me  with  another  explanation ? ”  Na¬ 
gasena  :  “  When  you  were  a  boy  you  were  taught  different  slokas. 


the  arfipa  worlds,  all  beings  that  have  nama  and  rfipa,  a  mind  and 
a  body,  are  born  because  of  karma,  and  are  therefore  called  karmaja; 
fire,  and  all  things  proceeding  from  seed,  being  produced  without 
any  hetu,  or  cause  exterior  to  themselves,  are  called  hetuja;  aud 
earth,  rocks,  water,  and  wind,  being  produced  by  irtu,  season  or 
time,  are  called  irtuja ;  but  space  and  nirwana  are  neither  karmaja, 
hetuja,  nor  irtuja ;  we  cannot  say  of  nirwana  that  it  is  produced, 
nor  can  we  say  that  it  is  not  produced. 

2.  When  birth  is  ruled  by  karma,  and  there  is  the  possession  of 
much  merit,,  it  causes  the  being  to  be  born  as  a  kshastriya-maha- 
sala,  brahmana-maha-sala,  or  grahapati-malia-sala,  or  as  a  dewa  in 
one  of  the  dewa-lokas;  sometimes  by  the  oviparous  (andaja)  birth, 
as  Kuntraputra ;  at  other  times  by  the  viviparous  (jalabuja)  birth, 
as  men  in  general ;  or  from  the  .petal  of  a  lotus,  as  Pokkharasatiya ; 
or  by  the  apparitional  (opapatika)  birth,  (in  which  existence  is 
received  in  an  instant  in  its  full  maturity),  as  Ambapali.  There  is 


or  putridity* 

3.  When  conception  takes  place,  it  is  by  a  portion  of  the  karma 
possessed  by  some  previous  being,  whilst  the  other  portions  of  the 
karma  form  the  different  members,  as  the  eye,  ears,  &c. 

4.  The  wind  causes  fowls  to  conceive,  and  the  sound  of  rain  has 
the  same  effect  upon  cranes.  Dewas,  pretas,  and  the  beings  in  bell, 
arc  born  by  the  apparitional  birth,  not  from  the  womb  ;  men,  cattle, 

other  animals,  are  bom  from  the  womb,  but  their  destiny  is 


4.  When  the  king  of  Sagal  enquired  where  karma  resides,  its 
locality  ;  Nagasena  replied,  “  Karma  is  like  the  shadow,  that 
always  accompanies  the  body.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  here, 
or  that  it  is  there ;  in  this  place,  or  in  that  place  ;  the  locality  in 
which  it  resides  during  the  sequence  of  existence  cannot  he  pointed 
out.  Thus,  there  is  a  tree,  a  fruit  tree,  but  at  present  not  in  bear¬ 
ing  ;  at  this  time  it  cannot  be  said  that  its  fruit  is  in  this  part  of  the 
tree,  or  in  that  part,  nevertheless  it  exists  in  the  tree  ;  and  it  is  the 
same  with  karma.” 

5.  On  a  certain  occasion,  when  the  priests  had  repeated  to  each 
other  many  things  in  praise  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  Budha, 
the  sage  informed  them  that  they  were  not  to  suppose  that  these 
advantages  were  produced  by  the  Budhas  themselves,  irrespective 
of  other  causes;  but  to  remember  that  they  were  entirely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  merit  acquired  in  previous  ages.  Then  one  of  the  priests, 
rising  from  his  seat,  reverently  said,  “  My  lord,  the  power  and 
greatness  you  possess  are  seen  by  us  ;  but  we  wish  also  to  know 
what  was  done  by  you  in  former  ages  by  which  you  were  enabled 
to  acquire  them.”  And  Budha  in  reply,  like  a  person  taking  a- 
golden  mirror  from  a  bag,  related  what  he  had  done  ;  shewing  that 
neither  by  his  own  inherent  power,  nor  by  the  assistance  of  the 
dewas,  had  be  obtained  the  Budhaship,  but  by  the  kusala  karma  of 

6.  As  men  cannot  fly  through  the  air  unless  they  have  the  power 
of  the  irdhis  :  so  no  heinu  can  he  born  in  a  state  of  banniness  who 


nothing  more.  They  are  therefore  unable  to  acquire  merit. 

There  are  beings  called  pretas,  who  continually  think  with 
sorrow  on  their  fate,  from  not  having  acquired  merit  in  former 
births ;  they  are  now  tormented  without  ceasing  by  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  have  not  the  power  of  obtaining  merit. 

Neither  can  merit  be  acquired  by  the  beings  in  the  four  arupa 
worlds,  as  they  cannot  see  Budha,  nor  hear  his  discourses.  And 
•  those  who  live  in  the  outer  salcwalas,  even  though  it  be  in  the  time 
of  a  supreme  Budha,  are  unable  to  acquire  merit,  for  a  similar 

There  are  also  other  places  in  which  merit  cannot  be  obtained, 
such  as  Uturukuru,  Punvawid6sa,  and  Aparagodana,  and  the  500 


from  the  water  of  the  river  quenched  his  thirst.  Though  he  saw 
upon'the  hanks  many  forests  of  mango,  jack,  and  other  fruit  trees, 
and  the  sacred  . trees  upon  which  were  the  fish  that  had  been  offered 
in  sacrifice,  he  regarded  them  not.  Thus  he  was  hurried  on  by  the 
stream,  until  carried  far  out  to  sea,  whence  even  a  bird  would  have 
attempted  in  vain  to  reach  the  shore.  The  flesh  of  the  elephant  was 
soon  washed  from  the  bones,  or  it  was  all  eaten,  and  there  remained 
nothing  but  the  skeleton.  The  crow  then  flew  away  in  the  direction 


Ms  opponent.  In  like  manner,  whether  it  be  merit  or  demerit,  that 
which  produces  its  effects  in  the  shortest  period  will  be  considered 
the  most  powerful.”  Nagasena :  “  Demerit  is  connected  with 
crime ;  but  merit  is  not ;  when  a  man  commits'  any  crime  he  is 
speedily  punished ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  man  who  in  a  place  of 
trust  acts  with  integrity ;  his  reward  is  delayed.  The  criminal  is 
sought  for  that  punishment  may  be  administered  ;  but  when  a  re¬ 
ward  is  to  be  given,  there  is  no  seeking  of  the  individual  who  has 
proved  himself  to  be  thus  worthy.  Therefore,  notwithstanding 


Nagasena:  “What,  are  the  iron  and  the  ice  both  of  them  hot?" 
Milinda:  “No.”  Nagasena:  “  Are  they  both  cold? ”  Milinda: 
“  No.”  Nagasena :  “  Therefore  you  sc-c  into  the  futility  of  your 
argument ;  if  it  he  heat  alone  that  burns,  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
not  both  hot;  therefore  it  is  not  true  that  happiness  and  sorrow 
cannot  exist  together ;  or  if'  it  be  cold  alone  that  burns,  it.  is  evident 
that  they  arc  not  both  cold ;  therefore  it  is  not  Into  that  merit  and 


*  X  have  seen  the  .-sensation  of  cold,  oil  grasping  iron,  compared  to  that  «f 


personal  character,  will  he  born  ugly,  with  large  lips.  Whosoever 
is  proud  of  his  religious  knowledge,  will  be  born  in  the  hell  of 
ashes.  They  who  are  thus  unwise  place  themselves  at  a  distance 
from  the  paths ;  yet  until  they  attain  them  these  evils  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  endured,  however  much  they  may  try  to  free  themselves 
therefrom.” 

12.  It  was  said  by  Budha  in  the  Siwaka-sutra  that  disease  may 
arise  from  an  excess  of  the  morbid  humours,  without  any  reference 


whatever  to  the  karma  of  the  individual  by  whom  the  pain  is  felt. 
“  If  any  one,”  said  he,  “  declares  that  all  sensation,  whether  it  he 
pleasure,  pain,  or  indifference,  is  caused  by  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
former  births,  be  he  priest  or  he  he  brahman,  his  declaration  is 
false.” 


13.  The  happiness  and  misery  that  may  be  alternately  received 
by  the  same  being,  were  thus  described  by  the  prince  Mahanama 
to  his  brother  Anurudha,  when'he  was  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  become  a  priest : — “  The  being  who  is  still  subject  to  birth 
may  at  one  time  sport  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  a  dewa-loka,  and 
at  another  he  cut  to  a  thousand  pieces  in  hell ;  at  one  time  he  may 


ive  been  here?" 
still  abused  her, 
5  thus  offered  an 
the  Amedya  hell, 
the  race  of  man, 
as  afterwards  an 


ering.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  he  repeated 
liclion  ;  and  the  courtezan,  in  return,  presented  the 
priesthood,  and  subsequently  erected  in  it  a  wihara. 


X.  THE  ETHICS  OF  BUDHISM. 


1.  THE  TAKING  OP  LIFE. — II.  THEFT. — III.  ADULTERY. — IT.  LYING. — V.  SLANDER. 


CISM.— IX.  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS.— X.  GAMBLING. 


SERVANT. — XIX.  THE  FRIEND. - XX.  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVICE8. — XXI.  THE 

SILA  PRECEPTS. — XXII.  TERMS  AND  CLASSIFICATIONS. 

Theke  are  three  sins  of  the  body: — 1.  The  taking  of  life, 
Murder  (1).  2.  The  taking  of  that  which  is  not  given, 

Theft  (2).  3.  The  holding  of  carnal  intercourse  with  the 

female  that  belongs  to  another.  Adultery  (3). 

There  are  four  sins  of  the  speech : — 1.  Lying  (4).  2. 

Slander  (5).  3.  Abuse.  4.  Unprofitable  Conversation  (6). 

There  are  three  sins  of  the  mind: — 1.  Covetousness  (7). 
2.  Malice.  3.  Scepticism  (8). 

There  are  also  five  other  evils  that  are  to  be  avoided  : — 1 . 
The  drinking  of  intoxicating  Liquors  (9).  2.  Gambling 

^  10).  3.  Idleness  (11).  4"  Improper  Associations  (12).  5. 

The  Frequenting  of  Places  of  Amusement  (13). 

There  are  additional  obligations  that  are  binding  upon  par¬ 
ticular-  classes  of  individuals,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned : 
— 1.  The  Parent  and  Child  (14).  2.  The  Teacher  and 

Scholar  (15).  3.  The  Priest  and  Householder  (16).  4. 

The  Husband  and  Wife  (17).  5.  The  Master  and  Servant 

(18).  6.  The  Friend  (19).  ’ 

There  are  Miscellaneous  Advices  and  Admonitions  (20) 
that  form  another  section. 
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The  Slla  Precepts  are  almost  limitless  in  their  extent  (21). 
The  most  celebrated  are  the  ten  Obligations  of  the  Priest.  ' 
In  the  native  works,  certain  terms  are  continually  met 
with,  an  understanding  of  which  is  necessary  to  ,a  right 
acquaintance  with  Budhism.  A  few  of  the  more  important 
of  these  Terms  are  inserted,  with  their  explanation  (22). 


*  1.  The  Taking  of  Life. 

Pranaghata  is  the  .destruction  of  the  life  of  any  being,  the 
taking  of  it  away.  The  prana  is  here  put  for  the  being,  but  it  is 
only  by  a  figure  of  speech.  In  reality  the  prana  is  the  same  as  the 
jiwitindra  (the  eighteenth  rupa-khanda),  the  principle  of  life.  He 
’who  takes  away  this  principle,  whether  it  he  done  immediately  or 
by  instigation  (by  the  body  or  by  the  speech)  is  guilty  of  this  crime. 
He  who  takes  away  the  life  of  a  large  animal  will  have  greater  de¬ 
merit  than  he  who  takes  away  the  life  of  a  small  one ;  because 
greater  skill  or  artifice  is  required  in  taking  the  life  of  the  former 


4G2  A  MANUAL  OF  BUDHISM. 

are  used  ;  by  word,  as  when  a  superior  commands  an  inferior  to 
take  life  ;  or  by  the  mind,  as  when  the  death  of  another  is  desired. 

There  are  six  ways  in  which  life  may  be  taken: — 1.  By  the 
person  himself,  with  a  sword  or  lance.  2..  By  giving  the  command 


the 


taken  place.  The  sage  declared,  after  hearing  their  story,  that  the 
priest  who  gave  the  poisoned  food,  though  it  caused  the  death  of 
another  priest,  was  innocent,  because  he  had  done  it  unwittingly ; 
but  that  the  priest  who  sat  upon  the  chair,  though  it  only  caused 
the  death  of  a  child,  was  guilty,  as  he  had  not  taken  the  proper 
precaution  to  look  under  the  cloth,  and  had  sat  down  without  being 
invited  by  the  householder. 

It  was  said  by  Btidlia,  on  one  occasion,  that  the  priests  were  not 


by  any  one  to  take  that  which  belongs 
'  thirty  or  forty  years,  though  he  dies 
;ommand,  he  is  guilty  of  theft,  and  as 
le  four  hells. 

i  to  a  sceptic  is  an  inferior  crime,  and 
n  proportion  to  the  merit  of  the  indi- 


able  to  preserve  all  that  he  has  acquired ;  he  will  not  have  to  endure 
affliction  from  kings  or  robbers,  from  water  or  fire ;  he  will  acquire 
many  things  that  aTe  not  in  the  possession  of  others ;  he  will  be 
exalted  in  the  world;  his  requests  will  not  be  denied  :  and  he  will 
live  in  comfort.  ( P-kjauialiya .) 

3.  Adulter y. 

When  any  one  approaches  a  woman  that  is  under  the  protection 


with  little  effort  on  his  part  to  secure  their  gratification ;  he  will 
have  prosperity,  be  free  from  disease,  and  retain  that  which  he 
possesses.  ( PvjdwaUya .) .  , 

To  deny  the  possession  of  any  article,  in  order  to  retain  it,  is  a 
lie,  hut  not  of  a  heinous  description  ;  to  bear  false  witness  in  order 
that  the  proper  owner  may  be  deprived  of  that  which  he  possesses, 
is  a  lie,  to  which  a  greater  degree  of  culpability  is  attached.  When 
any  one  declares  that  he  has  not,  what  he  has ;  or  that  he  has  what 
he  has  not ;  whether  it  he  by  the  lips,  or  by  signs,  or  in  writing,  it 
is  a  lie. 

When  any  one  says  that  which  is  not  true,  knowing  it  to  be  false, 


The  first  lie  ever  spoken  in  the  world  was  uttered  by  Chetiya, 
king  of  Jambudwipa. 

There  are  some  persons  who  regard  the  telling  of  a  lie  as  a  trifle ; 
they  speak  falsely,  in  the  court  of  justice,  or  in  the  presence  of  the 
multitude,  or  when  deciding  a  case  of  inheritance,  or  when  in  the 
court  of  the  king.  They  say  that  they  know,  though  they  do  not 
know  ;  that  they  do  not  know,  though  they  know.  They  say  that 
they  saw,  though  they  did  not  see ;  that  they  did  not  see,  though 
they  saw.  About  the  members  of  the  body,  or  the  wealth  of  rela¬ 
tives,  or  because  they  have  received  a  bribe,  they  knowingly  speak 


practised  this  deception,  you  are  declared  to  be  parajika.”  The 
other  occasion  on  which  Budha  spoke  about  lying  was  when  he  de¬ 
clared  that  if  a  priest  knowingly  utters  a  falsehood  relative  to  any¬ 
thing  that  he  has  said  or  done,  and  in  an  humble  manner  shall 
confess  it  to  another  priest,  it  is  phehiti,  a  minor  fault,  or  one  that 
requires  only  confession  in  order  to  secure  absolution.  Thus,  if 
one  man  strikes  another  in  the  street,  he  is  merely  fined  for  the 
offence  ;  hut  if  he  were  to  strike  the  king,  his  hands  and  feet  and 
then  his  head  would  be  cut  off,  and  all  his  relatives,  both  on  the 
side  of  his  father  and  mother  to  the  seventh  degree  of  relationship, 
would  he  destroyed.®  In  like  manner  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
t  of  culpability  between,  one  lie  and  another.  ( Milinda 


He  who  keeps  the  precept  that  forbids  the  uttering  of  that  which 
is  not  true  will  in  future  births  have  all  his  senses  perfect,  a  sweet 
voice,  and  teeth  tff  a  proper  size,  regular  and  clean  ;  he  will  not  be 
thin,  nor  too  tall  nor  too  short;  his'skin  will  smell  like  the  lotus  ; 


though  his  situation  will  be  exalted.  ( Pujdtcaliya .) 


When  any  one,  to  put  friends  at  enmity,  or  to  sow  dissension  be¬ 
tween  societies,  says  here  what  lie  heard  there,  or  there  what  he 
heard  here,  it  is  slander.;  or  if  he  speaks  evil  of  persons  and 
places  that  are  esteemed  by  others,  or  if  by  insinuation  he  leads 
friends  to  question  the  sincerity  of  each  others’  professions,  it  is 
also  slander.  He  who  does  these  things  will  be  bom  in  hell,  there 
to  remain  during  many  ages  ;  and  when  released  from  this  misery 
he  will  become  a  preta,  and  endure  great  privations  during  a  whole 

The  brahmans  say  that  it  is  no  crime  to  utter  slander,  when  it 
will  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  guru,  but.  this  also  is  contrary  to  the 

6.  Unprofitable  Conversation. 

When  things  are  said  out  of  the  proper  time,  or  things  that 


this,  and  those  who  are  in  this  world  cannot  enter  any  other  world, 


as  there  is  no  passing  from  one  world  to  another;  there  is  no  appa- 
ritional  birth';  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  who  can  teach  the  true 


*  I  have  not  mot  with  any  advices  or  explanations  relative'  to  the  third 
t-rime  connected  with  speech,  abuse,  or  railing  ;  and  have  to  ray  the  same  of 
the  second  crime  connected  with  the  mind,  malice. 
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dewa  of  a  tree,  who  had  watched  the  proceedings,  then  reproached 
him  for  his  folly ;  and  asked  him  how  he  cordd  suppose  that  the 
jackal  could  give  him  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  when  he  had  not 
as  many  coppers  ?  Thus  will  it  be  with  those  who  listen  to  the 
teachings  of  Siva  or  Vishnu ;  they  will  be  deceived',  and  the  object 
at  which  they  aim  will  not  he  attained.  ( Pnjawaliya .) 

There  are  four  kinds  of  questions  that  belong  to  the  class  called 
wyakarana : — 

1.  Ekansa. — The  questions  belonging  to  this  division  do  not 
*  admit  of  doubt ;  they  are  asked  with  a  certainty  of  the  result ;  as 

when  any  one  enquires  if  the  five  khandas  are  impermanent,  it  is 
known  that  they  ore  so. 

2.  Wibhajja. — The  questions  belonging  to  this  division  are  the 
same  as  those  belonging  to  the  first,  but  they  are  asked  with  some 
doubt  as  to  the  result. 

3.  Pratipuchha. — When  it  is  asked,  Is  the  knowledge  of  all 
things  received  by  the  eye  ?  the  question  belongs  to  this  class. 

The  questions  in  any  of  these  three  classes  may  be  asked  without 
any  impropriety,  hut  those  belonging  to  the  next  division  are  to  he 
passed  by,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded. 

4.  Thapani. — The  questions  belonging  to  this  division  are 
numerous.  When  it  is  concluded  that  the  world  is  permanent, 
this  is  seswata-drishti.  To  conclude  that  the  world  is  imperma¬ 
nent,  but  that  after  death  there  is  no  other  existence,  is  uchheda- 
drishti.  To  conclude  that  the  life  and  the  body  are  the  same  thing, 
is  uchhfeda-drishti-wada.  To  conclude  that  the  life  and  the  body 
are  separate  and  distinct  existences,  is  seswata-drishtiAvada.  To 
conclude  that  the  same  individual  being  will  exist  after  death,  or 
that  he  will  not  exist  after  death,  or  that  he  will  neither  exist  after 
death  nor  not  exist  after  death,  or  that  he  will  exist  after  death  and 
will  not  exist  -after  death,  is  amarawikshepika-drishti.  All  these 
questions  are  to  be  put  on  one  side,  and  avoided.'"'  ( Wisudhi - 
margga-sanni.)  . 

9.  Intoxicating  Liquors. 

AVhen  any  intoxicating  liquor  has  been  taken  with  the  intention 
that  it  shall  he  drunk,  and  something  is  actually  done  lo  procure 
the  liquor,  and  it  has  passed  down  the  throat,  the  precept  is  broken 
that  forbids  the  use  of  toddy,  and  other  intoxicating’ drinks. 


(Piydtoaliya.) 

To  constitute  the  crime  of  drinking,  four  things  are  necessary : — 
1,  There  must  be  intoxicating  liquor,  made  from  flour,  bread,  other 
kinds  of  food,  or  a  collection  of  different  ingredients.  2.  There 
must  be  actual  intoxication  produced  by  these  liquors.  3.  They 
must  be  taken  with  the  intention  of  producing  this  effect.  4. 
They  must  be  taken  of  free  will,  and  not  by  compulsion.  (Sad- 
hannmaratnakari.) 

There  are  six  evil  consequences  from  the  continued  use  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  : — 1.  The  loss  of  wealth.  2.  The  arising  of 
disputes,  that  lead  to  blows  and  battles.  3.  The  production  of 
various  diseases,  as  soreness  of  the  eyes,  &c.  4.  The  bringing  of 

disgrace,  from  the  rebuke  of  parents  and  superiors.  5.  The  ex¬ 
posure  to  shame,  from  going  hither  and  thither  unclothed.  6.  The 
loss  of  the  judgment  required  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  affairs  of 
the  world. 

If  a  man  has  a  friend  in  the  tavern,  he  is  only  a  liquor  friend ; 
before  the  face  he  says,  My  friend,  my  friend,  but  behind  the  back 
lie  seeks  some  hole,  by  which-,  he  may  do  an  injury ;  he  is  a  friend 
without  friendship,  a  mere  image  or  picture  ;  he  is  a  friend  where 
there  is  gold  and  wealth. 


will  not  be  an  idle  man,  nor  mean,  nor  addicted  to  liquor ;  he  will 
not  stray  from  the  right  path,  nor  will  he  be  envious ;  he  will  be 
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prompt  in  the  giving  of  an  answer,  and.  know  what  is  profitable  and 
wbht  is  dangerous.  (Piijdwaliya.) 


10.  Gambling. 

There  are  six  evil  consequences  that  result  from  frequenting 
places  of  gambling: — 1.  The  man  who  loses  is  angry  with  him 
who  wins.  2.  He  is  sorrowful,  because  another  has  seized  his 
substance.  3.  His  property  is  wasted.  4.  When  the  gambler 
gives  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  his  testimony  is  not  believed, 
even  though  he  should  speak  the  truth.  5.  He  is  not  trusted 
either  by  his  friends  or  superiors.  6.  He  cannot  procure  a  wife, 
from  being  unable  to  provide  the  proper  ornaments  and  jewels. 

The  gambler  first  loses  his  child,  then  his  wife,  and  afterwards 
all  his  substance;  he  is  left  in  perfect  solitude  (literally  not- 
twoness)  ;  but  this  is  a  minor,  affliction ;  he  will  be  born  in  hell. 
(Sinyulatodda-suira-sannc.) 

11.  Idleness. 

He  who  says  it  is  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  or  too  early,  and  on  this 
account  refuses  to  work,  is  an  idle  man,  and  will  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  existence ;  but  he  who  is  neither  afraid  of  the  heat  nor 
of  the  cold,  nor  of  the  grass,*  will  possess  continued  prosperity. 

There  are  six  evil  consequences  that  arise  from  idleness:—!. 
The  idle  man  thinks  in  the  morning  that  the  cold  is  enough  to 
break  his  bones,  so  he  does  not  set  about  any  work,  but  lights  a 
fire  :  thus  his  business  suffers,  whether  it  be  merchandise  or  hus¬ 
bandry.  2.  If  any  one  at  a  later  hour  calls  him  to  work,  he  says 
it  is  too  hot,  and  so  does  nothing.  3.  At  night  he  says  it  is  too 
late ;  his  flocks  are  not  folded,  his  cattle  are  neglected.  4.  In  the 
morning  he  says  it  is  too  early  ;  so  .his  work  remains  undone.  5. 
At  another  time  he  says  he  is  too  hungry,  he  must  eat ;  so  he  is 
again  prevented  from  attending  to  his  duty.  (5.  When  he  has 
eaten,  he  savs  that  his  stomach  is  too  full ;  so  his  labour  comes  to 
nothing.  In  this  way,  that  whi  ch  he  requires  is  not  obtained,  and 
tiie  wealth  he  has  previously  gained  is  wasted  away.  {ShujMo- 
wctda-salra-sanne.) 


.  *  T)vis  appears  to  refer  to  the  dew.  I  have  so 


play  or  sing.  But  when  dancing  is  seen,  or  music  is  heard,  without 
the  consent  of  the  mind,  the  precept  is  not  broken ;  nor  when 
meeting  persons  in  the  way  by  chance  who  are  dancing  or  playing ; 
and  if  the  bana  be  chanted,  or  listened  to  when  chanted  by  others, 
it  is  an  act  of  merit. 

14.  The  Parent  and  Child. 

It  is  right  that  children  should  respect  their  parents,  and  perform 
all  kinds  of  offices  for  them,  even  though  they  should  have  servants 
whom  they  could  command  to  do  all  that  they  require.  In  the 
morning,  if  it  be  cold  they  are  to  collect  fuel,  and  light  a  fire.  In 


extreme  age,  if  they  become  filthy  in  their  habits,  they  are  cheer- 
folly  to  cleanse  them,  remembering  how  they  themselves  were 
assisted  by  their  parents,  when  they  came  polluted  into  the  world. 
They  are  to  wash  the  feet  and  hands  of  their  parents,  thinking  how 
they  themselves  were  washed  when  they  were  young.  If  attacked 
by  any  disease,  they  are  to  see  that  they  have  medicine  provided, 
and  to  prepare  for  them  gruel  and  suitable  food.  They  are  to  see 
also  that  they  have  such  clothing  as  they  require,  a  bed  upon  which 
to  lie,  and  a  house  in  which  to  live.  When  needful,  they  are  re¬ 
quired,  with  their-  own  hands,  to  Tub  their  limbs  with  scented  oil ; 
but  they  must  not  take  life  for  them,  nor  steal  for  them,  nor  give 
them  intoxicating  liquors;  if  so,  all  will  be  bom  in  hell.  Were 
the  child  to  place  one  parent  upon  one  shoulder,  and  the  other 
parent  upon  thp  other,  and  to  carry  them  without  ceasing  for  a 
hundred  years,  even  this  would  he  less  than  the  assistance  he  has 
himself  received.  The  man  who  gains  a  livelihood  for  his  parents 
by  honest  means,  is  a  greater  being  than  a.  Chakra  wartti. 

In  a  former  age  Mugalan,  one  of  the  two  principal  disciples  of 
Gotama,  caused  the  death  of  his  parents,  for  which  crime  he  was 
born  in  hell,  where  he  had  to  suffer  during  many  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  ages.  If  a  person  possessed  of  so  much  merit  had  thus 
to  suffer,  great  indeed  must  be  the  misery  of  an  ordinary  being, 
when  guilty  of  the  same  offence. 

Were  the  murderer  of  his  parents,  in  order  to  obtain  release  from 
the  consequences  of  this  crime,  to  fill  the  whole  sakwala  with  golden 
dagobas,  or  to  present  to  the  rahats  an  offering  that  would  fill  the 
qntire  sakwala,  or  to  take  hold  of  the  robe  of  a  Budha  and  never 
leave  him,  he  would  still  he  born  in  hell.  This  is  declared  in  the 

Among  all  who  have  not  attained  J.he  paths,  there  has  been  no  one 
equal  to  the  monarch  Ajasat,  who,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
Budha,  fainted  tln-ee  times,  and  was  deprived  of  his  senses.  He  it 
was  who  made  a  splendid  receptacle  for  the  depositing  of  the  sage's 
relics,  and  appointed  Maha  Kasyapa  and  500  rahats  to  assemble  at 
the  rock  Wc-bhara,  near  Rajagaha,  in  order  that  they  might  declare 
authoritatively  what  were  tho  sayings  of  Budha,  what  it  was  that 
was  to  be  received  as  belonging  to  the  tun-pitaka.  But  oven  this 
king,  when  he  died,  was  born  in  hell,  on  account  of  the  murder  of 
his  father. 

There  are  five  ways  in  which  children  should  assist  their  parents : 


name  when  they  are  dead. 

There  are  firm  ways  in  which  parents  should  assist  their  children : 
— 1.  They  must  prevent  them  from  transgressing  the  precepts.  2. 
They  must  encourage  them  to  do  that  which  is  right.  3.  They  must 
have  them  taught  arithmetic  and  the  other  sciences.  4.  They  must 
provide  the  son  with  a  beautiful  wife,  who  has  attained  sixteen 
years  of  age.  5.  They  must  give  him  a  share  of  the  wealth  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family.  ( Singaloivdda-sutra-sanni .)  % 

15.  The  Teacher  and  Scholar. 

It  was  ordained  by  Gotama,  that  the  disciple  should  be  in  all  re¬ 
spects  obedient  to  the  teacher,  and  render  him  all  honour.  When 
he  rises  in  the  morning,  he  must  place  the  teacher’s  sandals,  robe, 
and  tooth-cleaner  in  proper  order,  present  him  with  water  that  he 
may  wash,  prepare  a  seat,  and  give  him  rice-gruel  from  a  clean  vessel. 
All  that  is  written  in  the  Kbandaka  he  must  perform.  The  teacher 
may  ask  him  why  he  has  come,  and  he  must  then  inform  him  ;  but 
if  he  does  not  make  the  enquiry,  he  must  remain  ten  or  fifteen  day s ; 


must  try  to  gain  instruction  from  him  by  making  enquiries,  or  he 
never  can  become  properly  learned.  4.  He  must  bring  water  for 
the  washing  of  his  teacher’s  face,  prepare  the  tooth-cleaner,  and 
perform  other  similar  offices.  5.  Whatever  he  learns  from  the 
teacher,  he  must  try  to  remember  and  put  in  practice. 

There  are  five  ways  in  which  the  teacher,  ought  to  assist  the 
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avoid  evil'companions,  and  associate  only  with  the  good.  2.  If  the 
scholar  pays  attention,  lie  must  explain  all  things  to  him  in  a  plain 
and-  intelligible  manner.  3.  What  he  has  learnt  from  his  own 
teacher,  he  must  impart  at  length  to  his  scholar.  4.  He  must  toll 
the  scholar  that  he  is  becoming  as  learned  as  himself,  speaking  to 
him  in  a  friendly  manner,  that  he  may  be  encouraged.  5.  He  must 
teach  him  to  please  his  parents  by  attention  to  his  studies. 

There  are  twenty-five  rules  that  the  teacher  must  observe  in  re¬ 
ference  to  his  scholar : — He  must  be  continually  solicitous  about  bis 
welfare ;  appoint  the  relative  portions  of  time  in  which  he  is  to 
work,  to  rest,  and  to  sleep  ;  when  lie  is  sick,  he  must  see  whether 
or  not  he  has  such  food  as  is  proper  for  him ;  encourage  him  to  be 
faithful,  persevering,  and  erudite ;  divide  with  him  what  he  has 
received  in  the  alms-bowl ;  tell  him  not  to  he  afraid :  know  who 
are  his  associates,  what  places  he  frequents  in  the  village,  and  how 
he  behaves  in  the  wihara ;  avoid  conversing  with  him  on  frivolous 


described  the  seven  kinds  of  wives  that  there  are  in  the  world  of 

1.  AVadhaka,  the  executioner. — This  woman  always  thinks  ill  of 
her  husband,  though  protesting  continually  that  she  loves  him ;  she 
associates  with  other  men,  and  flatters  them  ;  if  her  husband  be  a 
poor  man,  she  asks  him  for  something  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  give 
her,  and  then  reproaches- him' because  she  does  not  receive  it;  and 
she  sits  on  a  higher  seat  in  his  presence.  Though  such  a  woman 
should  have  a  person  beautiful  as  that  of  a  dewi,  be  of  a  respectable 
family,  and  possess  many  slaves;  she  is  not  the  wife  of  her  husband; 
she  is  like  a  manacle  tightly  fastened  by  the  executioner,  or  an  iron 
collar  encircling  his  neck,  or  a  weapon  always  prepared  to  wound 
him,  or  a  sword  so  sharp  that  it  will  cut  a  hair. 

2.  Chori,  the  thief. — This  woman  is  seldom  in  the  house  of  her 
husband,  but  goes  to  the  market-place,  or  the  field,  or  wherever 
there  is  a  multitude  of  people  ;  she  is  acquainted  with  many  ways 


others  his  praise.  ( SingdUwdda-s&tra-sanni .) 

19.  The  Friend. 

There  are  five  ways  in  which  one  friend  must  assist  another  : — 


hite  ant.  ( Singdlowde 
ellaneous  Advices  and . 


repeated  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  2.  The  tarrying  in  the  streets 
at  improper  hours.  3.  The  frequenting  of  places  of  amusement. 
4.  The  continued  practice  of  gambling.  5.  The  associating  with 
persons  that  are  ignorant,  or  addicted  to  vice.  6.  Idleness. 

The  practice  of  the  six  following  things  will  he  followed  by  de¬ 
struction: — To  sleep  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun;  to  have 
intercourse  with  women  that  are  under  the  protection  of  another ; 
to  he  filled  with  anger,  like  a  naya  that  has  received  a  blow ;  to 
seek  to  injure  others ;  to  associate  with  evil  persons,  like  Dewa- 
datta  or  Kokalika ;  and  to  he  covetous,  Eke  Illisa.  ( Singaldwada - 


It  is  declared  by  Budha,  in  the  Bala-pandita-sutra,  which  he  de- 
Evered  when  residing  at  Jetawana,  that  the  conduct  of  the  unwise 
man  may  be  set  forth  under  three  heads: — 1.  He  cherishes' evil 
thoughts,  and  thoughts  that  are  contrary  to  the  truth.  2.  He  utters 
falsehoods,  and  uses  contemptuous  expressions.  3.  He  takes  life, 
steals,  approaches  women  who  belong  to  another,  and  drinks.  In 
like  manner,  there  are  three  modes  in  which  he  receives  punish¬ 
ment.  1.  He  is  constantly  fearful;  whether  he  be  in  the  crowd, 
or  in  the  street,  or  in  a  square,  when  he  hears  any  one  speaking  of 
the  consequences  of  sin,  he  becomes  uncomfortable,  thinking  that 
he  also  may  one  day  receive  the  consequence  of  his  crimes ;  and 
because  these  are  his  thoughts,  he  is  unwilling  to  »emain,  he  goes 
away.  2.  When  he  sees  the  infliction  of  any  punishment  by  com¬ 
mand  of  the  king,  he  thinks  that  if  the  king  knows  all  lie  has  done, 
he  will  punish  him  in  the  same  way ;  when  alone,  when  seated  in 
his  chair,  when  reclining  on  the  bed,  or  in  any  other  place,  he 
thinks  of  these  things,  and  is  sorrowful;  even  the  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  long  ago  trouble  him ;  as  the  shadow'  of  a  great  rock  is 
thrown  to  a  distance,  and  extends  far,  at  the  setting  of  the  sun.  3. 
He  is  sorrowful  again  when  he  thinks  how  much  merit  he  might 
have  gained ;  but  that  he  has  neglected  this  opportunity,  and  in¬ 
stead  has  continually  added  to  his  crimes. 

The  six  directions  are  not  to  be  honoured  with  any  outward 
ceremony. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  when  Budha  was  returning  to  the  wihara. 


rain  continually  falls, 
senses.  ( IVmuUii-mnri, 
t  *  The  eye  is  sometimes  ^ 


When  dissensions  take  place,  the  mother  is  divided  against  the 
son,  and  the  son  against  the  mother ;  the  father  against  the  son, 
and  the  son  against  the  father  ;  the  nephew  against  the  niece,  and 
the  niece  against  the  nephew ;  and  friend  against  friend ;  as  the 
laden  ship  beats  against  the  waves,  and  the  fruit  upon  the  tree  is 
shaken  by  the  wind,  and  the  fine  gold  is  worked  by  the  hammer  of 
iron.  ( Wisudhi-margga-sanni.) 

It  was  declared  by  Mahanama  to  his  brother  Anurudha,  that  re¬ 
peated  existence  is  like  a  mockery  ;  it  appears  to  the  wise  man  like 
a  ball  made  of  straw,  without  top  or  bottom ;  or  the  nest  of  the 
bird  gula,  made  without  order;  or  an  entangled  thread;  or  an 
oscillating  swing  ;  or  an  image  reflected  in  a  mirror ;  a  thing  utterly 
worthless.  ( Pujdwaliya .) 


21.  The  Sila  Precepts. 

The  dasa-sil,  or  ten  Obligations  binding  upon  the  priest,  forbid  : 
1.  The  taking  of  life.  2.  The  taking  of  that  which  is  not  given. 


BUDHISM. 
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him,  by  the  practice  of  sila.  The  same  things  have  been  declared 
by  Budha  : — “  The  wise  man,  by  the  observance  of  sila,  continually 
enlarges  his  mental  faculties  and  his  wisdom,  and  is  freed  from  the 
perturbation  produced  by  evil  desire.  The  observance  of  sila  is  an 
assistance  to  the  man  who  has  formed  the  hope  of  nirwana,  as  the 
earth  renders  benefits  to  all  things  that  have  life  ;  it  is  the  root  of 
all  merit,  and  the  most  productive  mode  of  acquiring  merit  that  is 
practised  by  the  all-wise.” 

There  is  greater  benefit  from  keeping  the  ata-sil  during  a  short 
period  than  there  would  be  from  the  possession  of  the  whole 
sakwala  filled  with  treasures ;  as  the  keeping  of  the  ten  obligations 
wiU1  ensure  birth  in  one  of  the  dewa-lokas,  where  the  age  of  the 
dewas  is  immensely  great,  whilst  any  benefit  arising  from  riches 
will  quickly  pass  away. 

Sila  purifies  whatever  proceeds  from  the  three  doorways  of  the 
body,  the  speech,  and  the  mind.  There  are  two  things  that  are 
greatly  allied  to  it,  shame  and  the  fear  of  doing  wrong.  As  the 
other  elements,  heat,  air,  and  water,  are  necessary  to  the  fertilising 
of  the  earth ;  as  the  skill  of  the  weaver  is  necessary  for  the  clearing 
away  of  the  refuse  of  the  cotton ;  so  shame  and  fear .  are  necessary 
to  the  perfecting  of  sila ;  without  them  it  is  nothing.  When  these 
are  all  united  there  is  the  driving  away  of  the  perplexity  that  as  an 
enemy  lurks  in  the  mind,  and  the  certain  reception  of  an  adequate 
reward.  There  are  three  kinds  of  joy  that  arise  from  its  observ¬ 
ance  ;  he  who  possesses  it  reflects  thus,  “  Truly,  this  is  to  me  a 
benefit ;  truly,  I  have  received  that  which  is  good ;  my  sila  is  pure.” 
Budha  has  declared  that  the  reward  of  sila  is  the  destruction  of  all 
perplexity,  but  that  is  only  a  small  part ;  its  principal  reward  is 


five  great  rivers,  added  to  that  of  the  Chandrabhaga,  Saraswati,  and 
other  inferior  rivers,  is  insufficient  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  evil 
desire  ;  but  it  is  destroyed  by  sila.  It  is  thus  destroyed,  even  as 
heat  is  overcome  by  the  wind  that  accompanies  the  rain-cloud,  or 
by  various  kinds  of  precious  stones,  or  by  the  rays  of  the  moon. 
The  perfume  of  the  flower  spreads  only  in  the  direction  of  the 


observance  the  body,  speech,  and  conduct  become  purified;  it  is 
used  in  reference  to  the  obligations  that  appeal  in  the  Ubhato- 
wibhanga  and  Khandakawatta. 

1.  Wirati-sila  is  the  avoiding  of  such  crimes  as  the  taking  of 
life.  2.  Awirati-sila  is  the  avoiding  of  such  evils  as  proceed  from 
the  mind. 

1.  Nisrata-sila  belongs  to  trishna  and  drishti;  to  the  former  be¬ 
longs  the  wish  to  become  Sekra ;  to  the  latter,  the  wish  to  gain 
nirwana.  2.  Anisrata-sila  is  that  which  aims  at  an  earthly  reward. 

1.  Kalapariyanta-sila  is  when  the  obligations  are  taken  for  a 
single  day,  or  a  night,  or  any  definite  period.  2.  Apanakotika-sila 
is  the  taking  of  the  obligations  for  life. 

1.  Sapariyanta-sila  is  when  no  definite  period  was  originally 
fixed  for  the  observance  of  the  precepts,  but  afterwards,  for  some 
cause  or  other,  the  period  is  limited.  2.  Apariyanta-sila  is  when 


ception.  Purwahetuka-sila  is  the  continued  observance  of  the  pre¬ 
cepts  during  many  ages,  as  by  Mugalan  and  B&dhisat. 

The  unwise  call  many  other  things  by  the  name  of  sila,  as  when 
any  being  endures  sorrow,  or  is  peacable  in  his  conduct,  they  call 
it  his  sila  of  sorrow  or  of  quietness.  Sila  is  also  sometimes  di¬ 
vided  into  that  which  is  merit,  or  demerit,  or  ^pither  one  nor  the 
other ;  but  though  demerit  may  thus  be  connected  with  sila,  it  is 
merely  a  name,  not  a  thing  really  belonging  to  sila.  ( Wisudhi - 
margga-sanne.) 


23.  Terms  and  Classifications. 


1.  Triwidhadwdra ;  the  three  Doors.— There  are  three  entrances 


whence  proceed  that  which  is  good  and  that  which  is  evil: — 1. 
The  body.  2.  The  speech.  3.  The  mind. 
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8.  Triwidhdgni ;  the  threefold  Fire : — There  are  three  principles 
to  which  all  are  subject  who  have  not  attained  to  the  state  of  a 
rahat: — 1.  Raga,  evil  desire.  2.  Dwesa,  hatred.  3.  Moha,  igno¬ 
rance. 

4.  Tildkuna ;  the  three  Signs: — There  are  three  subjects  upon 
which  the  mind  of  the  ascetic  ought  constantly  to  dwell : — 1 .  Anitya, 
impermanency.  2.  Dukha,  sorrow.  3.  Anatma,  unreality.  Of 
all  that  exists  these  three  maybe  predicated.  The  right  under-' 
standing  of  these  three  subjects  is  called  triwidyawa. 


5.  Tunbhmoa ,  or  TnnUlca ;  the  three  Worlds : — The  regions  in 
each  sakwala  are  divided  into  three  sections: — 1.  Kama,  the  re¬ 
gions  in  which  there  is  form  and  sensuous  gratification.  2.  Rupa, 
the  regions  in  which  there  is  form,  without  sensuous  gratification. 


or  bahira,  outward. 


7.  Sat-charita;  the  six  Principles,  or  States  of  the  Mind: — 1. 
Raga.  2.  Dwesa.  3.  M6ha.  4.  Sardhiiwa.  5.  Budhi.  6. 
Witarka.  By  the  uniting  together  of  the  first  three,  four  more  arc 
produced ;  and  there  are  four  more  produced  by  the  uniting  toge¬ 
ther  of  the  last  three ;  so  that  there  are  in  all  fourteen  charitas. 
By  another  mode  of  union,  sixty-three  charitas  are  produced,  the 


widha-ogha,  the  four  streams. 


9.  Chaturwidha-drya-satya,  or  four  great  Truths. — 1.  Dukha- 
satya. — By  the  cleaving  to  existence  or  to  sensible  objects,  and  the 
agitation  of  mind  arising  therefrom,  are  produced  : — (1.)  The  sor¬ 
row  arising  from  birth,  decay,  and  death.  (2.)  The  coming  of  that 
which  is  not  desired.  (3.)  The  absence  of  that  which  is  desired. 
(4.)  The  non-reception  of  wealth  and  other  things  upon  which  the 
affections  have  been  placed.  (5.)  The  five  khandas,  or  existence  as 
an  organized  being.  (6.)  The  misery  of  hell. 

2.  Dukha-samudya-satya.— The  three  modes  of  existence,  in  the 
kama,  rupa,  and  arupa  worlds,  are  produced  by  the  continued  cleav¬ 
ing  to  existence,  or  to  sensible  objects. 

3.  Dukha-nirodha-satya. — There  is  no  escape  from  the  repetition 
of  existence  but  by  an  entrance  into  the  paths,  and  the  reception  of 

4.  Dukha-nirodha-gamini-patipada-satya. — There  is  no  reception 
of  nirwana,  but  by  the  destruction  of  the  cleaving  to  existence.* 

*  The  four  chief  Truths 1 .  That  every  existent  thing  is  a  source  of  sor¬ 
row.  2.  That  continued  sorrow  results  from  a  continued  attachment  to 
existing  objects.  3.  That  a  freedom  from  this  attachment  liberates  from 
existence.  4.  The  path  leading  to  this  state,  containing  eight  sections. — 

'.The  four  sublime  Truths  which  Eudha  apprehended  by  the  light  of  Budha- 
gny&na,  when  the  same  had  dispelled  the  darkness  of  awidya  were : — 

1.  Dukha-satya:  the  reality  of  misery,  has  been  explained  as  inherent  in 
the  system  of  the  panchas-khanda. 

2.  Samudaya-satya :  the  reality  of  aggregation,  or  the  progressive  accumu¬ 
lations  of  evil,  by  the  agency  of  k&ma-tanM,  bh&wa-tanh£,  and  wibhawa- 
tanM.  K&ma-tanku.  signifies  lust,  avarice,  and  love.  Bhkwa-tanha  signifies 
the  pertinacious  love  of  existence  induced  by  the  supposition  that  transmi- 
gratory  existence  is  not  only  eternal,  hut  felicitous  and  desirable.  Wibhawa- 
tanha  is  the  love  of  the  present  life,  under  the  notion  that  existence  will 
cease  therewith,  and  that  there  is  to  be  no  future  state. 

3.  Nirodha-satya,  or  the  reality  of  destruction,  signifies'the  destroying  of 
the  desires  above-mentioned,  and  thereby  the  causes  which  perpetuate  the 
misery  of  existence ;  and  this  is  also  the  signification  of  the  word  nirwana. 

4.  M&xga-satya,  the  reality  of  means,  signifies  efficiency  of  the  exer- 


2.  Dharmmawicha,  the  investigation  of  causes.  3.  Wiraya,  per¬ 
severing  exertion.  4.  Priti,  joy.  5.  Passadhi,  or  prasrabdhi,  tran¬ 
quillity.  6.  Samadhi,  ■  tranquillity  in  a  higher  degree,  including 
freedom  from  all  that  disturbs  either  body  or  mind.  7.  Upeksha, 


17.  Arya-asht&ngika-margga. — The  eight  paths  of  purity  are  : — 
1.  Samyak-drishti,  as  opposed  to  mitya-drishti,  or  correct  ideas 
upon  religious  subjects,  as  opposed  to  those  that  are  erroneous.  2. 
Samyak-kalpanawa,  correct  thoughts.  3.  Samyak-wachana,  correct 
words.  4.  Samyak-karmanta,  correct  works.  5.  Samyak-ajiwa,  a 
correct  life.  6.  Samyak-wyayama,  correct  energies  or  endeavours. 


7.  Samyak-sihi,  a  correct  judgment.  8.  Synyak-samadhi,  correct 
tranquillity. 

18.  Chaturwidha-pratisambhidd  ;  or  four  Modes  of  Perfect  Under¬ 
standing  : — The  wisdom  that  enables  the  priest  to  understand 
aright  the  four  following  sections  of  knowledge : — 1.  Arttha,  the 
meaning  of  any  matter,  in  its  separate  divisions.  2.  Dharmma, 
the  doctrines  of  Budha.  3.  Nirutti,  the  power  of  the  Budhas  to 
perceive  all  truth  intuitively,  without  study,  and  without  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  another.  4.  Pratibhana,  the  power  of  the  rahats  to  know 
the  roots  and  the  properties  of  things. 

The  power  of  pratisambhida  is  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  medi¬ 
tation  in  former  births  and  the  acquirement  of  great  merit  in  the 
present  birth.  This  attainment  is  less  than  that  of  widarsana. 

The  priest  who  is  arrayed  in  the  glory  of  the  pratisambhida  is 
utterless  fearless  when  in  the  presence  of  others  by  whom  he  may 
be  questioned  or  examined.  He  reflects  thus  : — “  If  I  am  asked 
the  meaning,  arttha,  of  any  matter  or  thing,  I  will  answer  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proper  rules,  explaining  the  -whole,  meaning  by  meaning, 
cause  by  cause,  and  point  by  point,  thus  removing  doubt-  and  pro¬ 
ducing  satisfaction.  If  I  am  asked  anything  relative  to  the 
sacred  institutions,  dharmma,  I  .  will  explain  the  whole,  institution 
by  institution,  eternal  by  eternal,  infinite  by  infinite,  nirwana  by 
nirwana,  void  by  void.  &c.  If  I  am  asked  anything  relative  to 
■the  wisdom  of  the  Budhas,  nirutti,  I  will  explain  the  whole,  nirutti 
by  nirutti,  the  four  padas  by  the  four  padas,  letter  by  letter,  section 
by  section,  sign  by  sign,  class  by  class,  and  accent  by  accent.  If  I 
am  asked  anything  relative  to  the  wisdom  of  the  rahats,  prati¬ 
bhana,  I  will  explain  it,  figure  by  figure,  sign  by  sign,  and  character 
by  character.” 

19.  Chaturvjidha-dhdra,  or  four  Hinds  of  Poor/.— The  word 
ahara,  food,  is  from  a  root  that  signifies  to  convey,  and  it  is  so 

.  called  because  it  brings  or  conveys  to  the  body  strength,  beauty, 
and  length  of  days.  There  are  four  kinds: — 1.  Kabalinki.  2. 
Phassa.  3.  ManosanclietanA  4.  Winyana. 

(1.)  The  first,  kabalinka,  is  the  common  nourishment  of  men. 
It  is  made  into  balls,  and  is  mixed  with  liquid  or  moisture.  It 
produces  that  which  is  connected  with  rupa  ;  and  from  it  comes 
sorrow,  when  evil  desire  exists  in  him  by  whom  it  is  taken ;  but 


itilabharttha-irdhi. — This  powe: 
rcome  the  cleaving  to  existence 


and  hare  entered 
vedas,  the  three  pitakas,  and  the  sixty-four  sciences. 

Eight  years  after  Budha-rakkhita  had  received  the  upasampada 
ordination,  he  went  to  minister  to  the  priest  Maha  Rohana-gutta, 
who  was  sick.  In  the  same  place  there  was  a  naya  that  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  assist  the  priest,  hut  one  day  a  garunda  was  about  to 
swallow  it,  when  Budha-rakkhita,  by  the  power  of  irdhi,  caused  a 
rock  to  be  formed,  which  prevented  it  from  being  destroyed. 


21.  Uptkshd. — This  power  is  so  called,  because  it  includes  free¬ 
dom  from  all  kinds  of  desire,  as  of  uppatti,  or  birth ;  also,  because 


(8.)  Tatramadyastopekslia,  when  the  whole  of  the  ten 
upeksha  are  exercised  together. 

(9.)  Dhyanopeksha,  when  the  impermanency  of  sensib 
is  regarded  with  an  even  mind. 

(10.)  Parisudhi-upeksha,  when  the  mind  is  equally  af 
wards  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  freedom  from  the  cl 


general,  and  king,  so  all  the  upekshas  may  he  possessed  at  the 
same  time ;  they  have  different  characteristics,  but  all  partake  of 
one  nature.  There  may  be  the  first  upeksha  without  the  second, 
but  the  second  is  never  possessed  without  the  first. 


Our  development  of  tins  great  system  is  now  completed. 
The  present  chapter  contains  the  most  rational  of  its  phases, 
and  the  one  in  which  its  greatest  superiority  is  maintained. 
It  discountenances  all  licentiousness.  It  inculcates  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  all  orders  of  being ;  and  shrinks  from  the  inflicting 
of  pain,  even  as  a  punishment.  Yet  from  no  part  of  hea¬ 
thenism  do  we  see  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  a  divine 
revelation  than  from  the  teachings  of  Budha.  The  moral 
code  becomes  comparatively  powerless  for  good,  as  it  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  all  real  authority.  Gotama  taught  the  propriety  of 
certain  observances,  because  all  other  Budhas  had  done  the 
same ;  but  something  more  is  required  before  man  can  be 
restrained  from  vice  and  preserved  in  the  path  of  purity. 
The  words  of  John  Foster  might  have  been  written  with  ex¬ 
press  reference  to  this  system.  “  Man,”  says  that  profound 
thinker,  “  is  not  a  being  to  be  governed  by  principles,  de¬ 
tached  from  an  over-awing  power.  Set  them  in  the  best 
array  that  you  can  in  his  mind,  to  fight  the  evil  powers  within 
and  from  without, — but  refuse  them  weapons  from  the 
armoury  of  heaven ;  let  no  lightning  of  the  divine  eye,  no 
thunder  of  the  divine  voice,  come  in  testimony  and  in  aid 
of  their  operation — and  how  soon  they  will  be  overwhelmed 
and  trampled  down  !  ”■ — Broadmead  Lectures. 

There  is  properly  no  law.  The  Budhist  can  take  upon 
himself  certain  obligations,  or  resolve  to  keep  certain  pre¬ 
cepts  ;  as  many  or  as  few  as  he  pleases ;  and  for  any  length 
of  time  he  pleases.  It  is  his  own  act  that  makes  them  bind¬ 
ing  ;  and  not  any  objective  authority.  Even  when  he  takes 
the  obligations,  there  is  this  convenient  clause,  in  the  form 
that  he  repeats  to  the  priest.  “  I  embrace  the  five  precepts 
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(or  the  eight,  as  the  case  may  he)  to  obey  them  severally,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  from  this  time  forward.”  The  power  of 
the  precepts  is  further  diminished,  as  they  are  repeated  in 
Pali,  a  language  seldom  understood  hy  the  lay  devotee. 

Prom  the  absence  of  a  superior  motive  to  obedience,  Bud- 
hism  becomes  a  system  of  selfishness.  The  principle  set 
forth  in  the  vicarious  endurances  of  the  Bodhisat  is  forgotten. 
It  is  a  vast  scheme  of  profits  and  losses,  reduced  to  regular 
order.  The  acquirement  of  merit  by  the  Budhist  is  as  mer¬ 
cenary  an  act  as  the  toils  of  the  merchant  to  secure  the  pos¬ 
session  of  wealth.  Hence,  the  custom  of  the  Chinese  is  in 
entire  consistence  with  the  teachings  of  the  bana.  They  have 
a  work  called  “  Merits  and  Demerits  Examined,”  in  which 
a  man  is  directed  to  keep  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  with 
himself  of  the  acts  of  each  day ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  winds  it  up.  If  the  balance  is  in  his  favour,  it  is  carried 
on  to  the  account  of  next  year ;  but  if  against  him,  some¬ 
thing  extra  must  be  done  to  make  up  the  deficiency.- — Davis’s 
Chinese.  The  disciple  of  Budha  is  not  taught  to  abhor  crime 
because  of  its  exceeding  sinfulness ;  but  because  its  commis¬ 
sion  will  be  to  him  a  personal  injury.  There  is  no  moral 
pollution  in  sin ;  it  is  merely  a  calamity  to  be  deprecated  or 
a  misfortune  to  be  shunned. 

With  these  radical  defects,  it  is  not  needful  to  point  out 
minor  errors  and  contradictions ;  of  which  many  will  have 
been  observed  in  perusing  the  elucidations  and  comments  of 
the  Singhalese  authors,  in  the  extracts  we  have  inserted  from 
their  works.  They  explain  the  system  as  it  is  now  prac¬ 
tically  understood.  The  world  is,  happily,  in  the  possession 
of  “  a  more  excellent  way.”  The  life  of  the  angels  in 
heaven,  and  of  men  redeemed  upon  earth,  is  to  be  one  con¬ 
tinued  act  of  consecration  to  God ;  and  in  all  the  movements 
of  their  existence  they  are  to  seek,  with  a  sacred  intensity, 
the  promotion  of  the  divine  glory.  They  are  brought  to  the 
fulfilment  of  this  duty  by  motives  that  are  overpowering  in 
their  grandeur,  and  mighty  in  the  potency  of  their  influence. 
The  Budhist  can  discover  no  permanent  rest,  no  eternity 


of  peace,  in  any  world;  and  he  therefore  concludes  that 
there  can  be.  no  deliverance  from  change  and  sorrow  but  by 
the  cessation  of  existence.  The  book  of  revelation,  however, 
offers  to  us  now,  “  a  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding,” 
and  opens  before  us  the  prospect,  of  “  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory,”  through  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Whosoever  will,  may  come  to  the  cross, 
and  be  made  happy.  The  stream  that  issues  therefrom 
“  cleanses  from  all  sin.”  This  doctrine  may  be,  as  in  the 
days  of  its  first  manifestation,  “  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness,”  but  unto  all  who  axe 
willing  to  test  its  truthfulness,  it  will  prove  to  be  “  the  power 
of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.”  The  time  is  coming  when 
these  sublime  principles  will  govern  the  world.  All  systems 
that  have  not  arisen  from  the  inspiration  of  God  will  then 
have  passed  away  :  the  now  myriad-worshipped  Budha  will 
not  have  a  single  votary  ;  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  “  who  is 
over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever,”  will  be  the  life,  and  the 
blessedness,  and  the  glory  of  universal  man. 


oecame  thoroughly  convinced 
'  the  doctrines  of  the  lord  of 


is  held,  that  one  of  the  most  learned  priests  with  whom  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted,  who  happened  to  come  into  my  study  one  day  when  I  was 
reading  it,  said  that  any  one  who  read  through  this  work  would  he 
able  to  fulfil  the  office  of  sanga  raja,  or  supreme  ruler  of  the  priest¬ 
hood.  But  notwithstanding  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held, 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  in  it,  as  it 
is  rather  an  assistance  to  the  understanding  of  other  works,  than  in 
itself  a  body  of  information.  It  contains,  upon  the  same  scale  as 
the  Jatakas  (page  100),  rather  more  than  1200  pages. 

3.  Milinda-prastia. — This  work,  though  the  incidents  that  gave 
rise  to  it  occurred  in  a  period  much  more  recent  than  the  time  of 
Budha,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Ceylon  ;  and  it  is  almost  the 
only  one  .that  in  the  manner  of  its  origin,  independent  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  is  of  general  interest.  The  word  Milindl'rlesignates  a  king 
of  that  name,  and  prasna  means  “  questions,”  so  that  the  title  of 
the  -work  is,  The  Questions  of  Milinda.  These  questions  were 


*  Turnoux,  Joum.  Bengal  As.  Sbc.  July,  1837. 
f  Ward’s  Hindoos :  see  also,  Crawford's  Embassy  to  Ava. 
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asked,  by  Milinda,  king  of  jSagal,  and. were  answered 
a  Budhistical  sage,  whose’iiistory  is  narrated  in  the  in 


Nerbudda;  but  this  is  too  much  to  t 
the  legend  in  which  this  statement  is 
paratively  modem  origin,  it  may  be  in 
By  the  Tibetans  Nagasena  is  regan 
dhyamika  school  of  Budhism,  “  In  t 
Korosi,§  “  the  sixteen  first  volumes  c 
mentaries  on  the  Prajna  Paramita. 
volumes  explanatory  of  the  Madhy; 
founded  on  the  Prajna  Paramita.  Tl: 
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72,  ■ 
75, 


le  3,  for  “  Pure”  read  (,Pusa  ” 

29,  for  “  Lewis”  read  “  Lewes.” 
2,  for  “  daleth”  read  “  resh  ” 


11,  for  “  derivations”  read  “  deviations.” 

23,  for  “  sekradag&mi”  read  “  sakradagfimi.” 

14,  for  “pavalled”  read  “parallel.” 

23,  for  “  when”  read  “  where.” 

17,  part  of  the  sentence  is  wanting. 

18,  far  “Dimbulota”  read  “  Dimbultota.” 

15,  for  “  preception”  read  “  perception.” 

33 ,/or  “winy&wa”  read  “  winy&na.” 
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